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PREFACE 


M y book attempts to describe the present position of Cosmogony and 
of various closely associated problems of Astronomy, as, for instance, 
the physical state of astronomical matter, the structure of the stars, the 
origin of their radiation, their ages and the course of their evolution. 

In a subject which is developing so rapidly, few problems can be discussed 
with any approach to finality, but this did not seem to be a reason against 
writing the book. Many years have elapsed since the last book on general 
Cosmogony appeared, and the interval has seen the whole subject tmns- 
formed by new knowledge imported fi*om observational astronomy and atomic 
physics. It has also witneased the growth of an interest in the results of Cos- 
mogony, which now extends far beyond the ranks of professional astronomers, 
and indeed beyond scientific circles altogether. 


With this in my mind, I have tried to depict the present situation in the 
simplest language consistent with scientific accuracy, avoiding technicalities 
where possible, and otherwise explaining them. As the book is intended to 
be, first and foremost, a rigorously argued scientific treatise, the inclusion of a 
substantial amount of mathematical analysis was inevitable, but every effort 
has been made to render iJie results intelligible to readers with no mathe- 
matical knowledge, of whom I hope the book may have many. 


In a sense the book constitutes a sequel to my Prohl&ms of Cosmogony 
and Stellar Dynamics of ten years ago. So much has happened in the 
intervening decade that a new book seemed to be called for, rather than 
a new edition of the old. At any rate I allowed myself to be attracted by 
the idea of a big clean canvas on which I could paint a picture on a more 
comprehensive scale than had originally been possible in the publication of 
a "Prize Essay. A considerable part of the present book is devoted to 
the consequences of the hypothesis, first put forward in the closing pfi^gef 5 
the earlier book, that the energy of stellar radiation arises out of the 


lation of stellar matter. The calculations of stellar ages given in the 
book seem to shew that this is the only possible source of 
since nothing short of the complete annihilation of matter 
adequate life to the stars. I have, however, tried to explain 
reasonable hypotheses at present in the field, both rm thin 




X 


Pnfm 

and hope I kve been feir and courteous to those whose views I cannot 
accept. My own personal contributions to the subject represent the outcome 
of twenty-five years of feirly continuous thought and work, and a considerable 
number of my results are published for the first time in the present bool 
I have to thank many friends for help and courtesies of various kinds, 
and particularly Dr W. S. Adams, Director of Mount Wilson Observatory, 
for permission to reproduce a large number of photographs. My thanks are 
again due to the officials and staff of the Cambridge University Press for 
extending to the present book the consummate skill and unremitting care by 
which they transform a mass of muddled manuscript into a masterpiece 
of typography, 

J.EjEAlfS 

Doshko, 



OHAPTEE I 

THE ASTEONOMICAL SURVEY OF THE UOTVERSE 


1. The moon, our nearest neighbour in the sky, is 240,000 miles away 
from us ; a distance which light, travelling at 186,000 miles a second, traverses 
in a little over one second. The farthest astronomical objects whose distances 
are known are so remote that their light takes over one hundred million years 
to reach ns. The ratio of these two periods of time — a hundred million years 
to a second — is the ratio of the greatest to the least distance with which the 
•astronomer has to deal, and within this range of distances lie all the objects 
of his study. 

As he wanders through this vast range with the aid of his telescope, he 
finds that the great majority of the objects he encounters fall into well-defined 
classes; they may almost be said to be "manufactured articles” in the sense 
in which Clerk Maxwell applied the phrase to atoms. Just as, atoms of 
hydrogen or of oxygen are believed to he of similar structure and properties 
wherever they occur, in nature, so the various astronomical objects — common 
stars, binary stars, variable stars, star-clusters, spiral nebulae, etc. — are believed 
to be, to a large extent at least, similar structures no matter Where they occur. 

The similarity, it is true, is not so definite or precise as that between the 
atoms of chemistry, and perhaps a better comparison is provided by the 
different species of vegetation which inhabit a country. Plants and trees, 
while differing in size, vigour, age and secondary characteristics, nevertheless 
fall into clearly-defined species. Basing our metaphor on this, we may say 
that recent extensions in telescopic power have revealed no new species of 
astronomical objects, but have merely multiplied the numbers of examples 
of objects which belong to known species. For this reason we may suppose 
that we are already acquainted with the , principal species of astronomical 
objects in the universe. 

The task of the observational astronomer is to survey and explore the 
universe, and to describe and classify the various types of objects of which it 
is constituted, discovering what law and order he may in their observed 
arrangement and behaviour. But only the dullest of human minds cam 
content with a mere catalogue of observed facts; the alert mind asks 
for the why and the wherefore. How comes it that these various classes of 
objects exist, hut no others? AYhat is the relation between them? I^es one 
of them for instance, produce, or transform into, others? If so, wl^t Is the 
sequence of these changes ? How did this universe of objects begiA what 
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will be its final end? If the heavenly bodies can no longer be regarded as 
having been created merely to minister to man’s pleasure and comfort by 
illuminating the earth, what purpose, if any, do they serve? And if life, and 
human life in particular, can no longer be supposed to be the central fact 
which explains everything, what is its relation to the magnificent, stupendous, 
almost terrifying, universe revealed by astronomy ? 

To these obstinate questions observational astronomy provides no answer. 
Her task is limited to a mere description of the universe, which others may 
interpret if they can. Another science, cosmogony, provides material that 
may help to this end, which those who essay to interpret the universe can 
only disregard at their peril. Cosmogony studies the changes which the play 
of natural forces must inevitably produce in the objects discovered by the 
astronomer j it tries to peer back into their past and to foresee their future, 
guided always by the principle that the laws of nature have moulded the 
present out of the past, and will in the same way mould the future out of the . 
present. Taking as its starting-point the still picture presented by astronomy, 
it attempts to create a living cinematograph film which will exhibit the uni- 
verse growing, developing and decaying before our eyes. The sequence of 
events depicted in this film will be false unless the relation of each pictuife to 
the succeeding one is that of cause to inevitable effect. 

Between observational astronomy and cosmogony there intervenes a third 
science, or branch of science, namely, cosmical physics. Cosmogony proceeds 
on the supposition that the matter of which the universe is constituted behaves 
as directed by natural laws, so that a knowledge as to the particular kind of 
matter with which we are dealing is a prerequisite to knowing what particular 
laws this matter will obey. As the laws of a liquid are different from those of a 
gas, a liquid star will behave differently from a gaseous star, and before we can 
predict the behaviour of a star we must know the state of the matter composing 
it. Cosmical physios attempts to provide the necessary information by de- 
ducing, with such precision as is possible, the physical nature and structure of 
astronomical bodies, and of cosmical matter in general, from the observations 
of the astronomer. 

The ultimate object of cosmogony, and of the present book in particular, 
is to construct a sequence of pictures which will provide a contribution to- 
wards answering the questions of whence and whither by revealing the past 
and future of the ever-changing universe. But before attacking the main 
problem we must study the physical constitution of the bodies with which we 
are dealing, and as a preliminary to this we shall survey the universe revealed 
by observational astronomy. Cosmical physics will occupy the first five chapters 
of our book, but the present chapter will merely describe the picture which 
observational astronomy provides — for cosmical physics to interpret, and for 
cosmogony to extend into the past and future. 
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1 , 2 ] The Solar System 

The Solae System- 

2. In the foreground of the picture we must place our own solar system. 
A cursory study of the sky shews that the great majority of the stars retain 
their positions unchanged relative to one another, at any rate through times 
far greater than the lives of individual men. None of us will ever see the 
stars of the Great Bear ox of the belt of Orion change their relative positions 
to any appreciable extent. But against the background provided by this 
unchanging framework of stars, certain other bodies move with such rapidity 
that their changes may often be noticed from day to day: these are the 
planets or wanderers. Bike the earth, they describe orbits around the sun. 
The orbits of these planets and of the earth are approximately circular; all 
lie approximately in one plane, and all are described in the same direction 
about the sun. The motion of the planets as they describe their nearly circular 
orbits, relative to the earth which is itself describing another nearly circular 
orbit, accounts for the apparently intricate motions of the planets in the sky. 

Some sixty-six years after Copernicus had put forw'ard this interpretation 
of the observed planetary motions, Galileo turned bis newly-made telescope 
on to Jupiter and observed four satellites revolving around it in precisely the 
way in which Copernicus had maintained that the planets revolved around 
the sun; all their orbits were nearly circular, all were nearly in one plane, 
and all were described in the same direction around Jupiter. This provided 
direct visual proof that the Copernican interpretation of the solar system was 
tenable and even plausible ; many found in it a final and convincing proof of 
the truth of Copernican theories. 

But in verifying Copernicus’ solution of one problem Galileo had opened 
np another deeper and more fundamental problem. For there were now seen 
to be at least two systems of almost exactly similar structure in the universe, 
and it was natural to conjecture that similar causes must have been at work 
to produce two such similar effects. In this way scientific cosmogony had its 
origin, although nearly two centuries were to elapse before much serious 
thought was devoted to it. 

Modern astronomy has shewn that the similarity between the systems of 
Jupiter and the sun is far more pronounced than was known to Galileo; 
actually Jupiter has nine satellites whose general arrangement with respeot 
to Jupiter hears a fairly close resemblance to that of the eight planets in 
respeot to the sun. Moreover, the system of Saturn, again with nine satellites, 
provides a further instance of precisely the same formation. Not only so, but 
in addition to the eight great planets, the sun is surrounded by some thouJands 
of minor planets or asteroids^, whose orbits shew the same general regularity 
as has been already noticed in the motions of the great planets. Soma, it is 

* Up to the end of 1926, 1055 ot these 'were definitely identifted with thid names, 

while the discovery of about 1200 others had been reported. 
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true, have substantially greater inclinalions and eccentricities than are found 
among the great planeta JFor instance, the planet whose orbit has the greatest 
inclination to the general plane (invariable plane) of the solar system is 
Mercury with an inclination of *7® O'; against this the orbit of the minor 
planet Pallas has an inclination of 34® 43', and that of Hidalgo an inclination 
of 43®. The planet whose orbit shews the greatest eccentricity is Mercury, 
with an eccentricity of 0*206, whereas the minor planets Albert and Hidalgo 
have eccentricities of 0*54 and 0*65 respectively. 

But the' outstanding fact remains that all the orbits are described in 
the same direction. Adopting an argument which Laplace advanced in his 
SysthTie du monde (1796), we may remark that if the directions of motion 
of 2000 planets and minor planets were a matter of pure chance, the odds 
would be 2^ — 1 to one against the coincidence of the orbits being all de- 
scribed in the same direction. Thus the odds that the directions of the orbits 
are Tiot a matter of pure chance, are far greater than those in favour of well- 
attested historical events: it is more certain that some definite cause underlies 
the directions of motion in these orbits than it is, for instance, that the 
Athenians won the battle of Marathon, or that Queen Anne is dead. 

The motion of the satellites of the planets continues, on the whole, the 
story of ordered arrangement already told by the motions of the planets, 
although here certain definite exceptions must be noted. These exceptions 
are limited to the outermost edges of the solar system and the outermost edges 
of the systems of Jupiter and Saturn. They are as follows : 

ITeptune, the outermost planet, has only one satellite, and this moves with 
retrograde motion — i.e. in the direction opposite to that in which Neptune 
and the other planets move round the sun. 

TJranus, the next outermost planet, has four satellites, all moving in the 
equatorial plane of the planet, which is highly inclined to the general plane 
of the solar system. 

Saturn, which comes next, has nine satellites, the outermost of which 
(Phoebe) revolving at a mean distance of 217 diameters of Saturn, moves 
with retrograde motion. 

Jupiter has nine satellites, the two outermost of which move with retro- 
grade motion. 

The Distances of the Stabs. 

The nearer Stars. 

3. The solar system has occupied the foreground of our picture of the 
universe, because its members are incomparably nearer to ns than other 
astronomical bodies. As a preliminary to filling in the rest of the picture let 
us imagine the various objects in the universe arranged in the order of their 
distances from the earth. Disregarding bodies much smaller than the earth. 
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such as the moon, other planetary satellites and comets, we must give first 
place to the planets Venus and Mars, which approach to within 26 and 36 
millions of miles of the earth respectively. Next in, order comes Mercury with 
a closest approach of 47 million miles, and then the sun at about 93 million 
miles. Other planets follow in turn xmtil we reach Neptune at a distance of 
2800 million miles. 

After this comes a great gap — the gap which divides the solar system from 
the rest of the universe. The j&rst object on the far side of the gap is the faint 
star Proxima Oentauri, at a distance of no less than 26,000,000 million miles, 
or more than 8000 times the distance of Neptune. Close upon this come the 
two components of the binary star a Centauri at 26,300,000 million miles; 
these, with Proxima Centauri, form a triple system of stars which are not only 
near together in the sky, but are voyaging through space permanently in one 
another’s company. After these come three faint stars, Munich 16,040, Wolf 
369, and Lalande 21,186, at 36, 47 and 49 million million miles respectively, 
and then Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, at 61 million million miles. 
Comparing these distances with the distances of the planets, we see that the 
nearest stars are almost exactly a million times as remote as the nearest 
planets. 

A simple scale model may help us to visualise the vastness of the gulf 
which divides the planets from the stars. If we represent the earth’s orbit by 
a circle of the size of the full stops of the type used in this book (circles of a 
hundredth of an inch radius) the sun becomes an entirely invisible speck of dust 
and the earth an ultra-microscopic particle a millionth of an inch in diameter. 
On this same scale the distance to the nearest star, Proxima Centauri, is about 
76 yards, while that to Sirius is about 160 yards. We see vividly the isolation 
of the solar system in space and the immensity of the gap which separates the 
planets from the stars. 

Before parting from this model, let us notice that the distance of one 
hundred million light-years to the farthest object so fe,r discussed by 
astronomy is represented on the same scale by a distance of about a million 
miles. In this model, then, the universe is millions of miles in diameter, our 
sun shrinks to a speck of dust and the earth becomes less than a millionth part 
of a speck of dust. The inhabitant of the earth may well pause to consider 
the probable objective importance of this speck of dust to the scheme of the 
universe as a whole. 

4. The ancients were, for the most part, entirely unconscious of the 
enormous disparity in size between the earth and the rest of the universe. 
But those few who urged that the earth moved round the sun, Saw that this 
motion must necessarily cause the nearer stars to change their pCKsitions 
against the background provided by the more distant stars, just & child in. 
a swing observes near objects moving against the distant background of hills 
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and clouds; they also saw that the extent of this motion would make it 
possible to estimate the distances of the nearer stars. Aristarchus of Samos, 
who anticipated Copemican doctrines as far back as the t h ird century before 
Christ, explained clearly that motion of this kind must be observed unless 
the stars were very remote indeed, and, as no such motion could be detected, 
laid great stress on the extreme distances of the stars. Four centuries later 
Ptolemy argued that the impossibility of detecting such motion proved that 
the earth could not be in motion relative to the stars, and must therefore 
constitute a fixed centre around which the whole universe revolved. When the 
Ptolemaic doctrine was finally challenged by Copernicus and Q-alileo, it became 
important to detect motion of the kind we have described, both as providing 
final and conclusive proof that the earth was not the unmoving centre of the 
universe, and as giving evidence as to the distances of the stars. 

The apparent motion caused by the swing of the earth in its orbit is 
described as parallactic motion ; the half of the angle swept out by a star as 
the earth moves from one extremity of its orbit to the other (or the angle 
from the mean position to either extreme) is called the “parallax” of the 
star. A star whose parallax is one second of arc is at a distance at which the 
mean radius of the earth’s orbit subtends an angle of one second of arc. This 
distance was first introduced as a unit for the measurement of stellar distances 
by Kobold, and was subsequently named the “parsec” by H. H. Turner. 
Since there are 206,265 seconds of arc in a radian, the actual length of the 
parsec is 206,266 times the mean radius of the earth’s orbit. The mean 
radius of the earth’s orbit, commonly called the “astronomical unit” being 
92, 8T 0,000 miles, or 149,450,000 kilometres, the parsec is found to be 
19,150,000 million miles or 3*083 x 10^® centimetres. 

Long before the introduction of this unit Herschel had used as unit 
a q^uantity which he called “ the distance of Sirius,” and was supposed to 
represent the mean distance of “first magnitude” stars (cf. §5). Seeliger 
gave precision to this unit, defining it as the distance corresponding to 
a parallax of 5 parsecs, or 1,031,324 astronomical units. Charlier and various 
other continental writers call this unit the Siriometer and define it to be 
1,000,000 astronomical units or 14*94 x 10“ cms. 

Another unit of astronomical distance, especially used in popular exposition, 
is the “light-year” or distance which light travels in one year. Since light 
travels 2*998 x 10^® cms. in a second, and there are 31,657,600 seconds in 
a year, the light-year is found to be equal to 9*461 x 10^'^ cms. or 6,880,000 
million miles. 

The relation between the three sets of units is as follows: 

One parsec = 3 083 x 10“ cms. = 3-269 light-years. 

One light-year = 9*461 x lO’^^ cms. = 0*3069 parsec. 

One Siriometer = 14*94 x 10“ cms. — 4*848 parsecs. 
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6. Long before parallactic motion was detected, it had been clear that 
such motion must necessarily be of very small amount. Early in the seventeenth 
century Kepler had maintained that the stara were merely distant suns ; if so, 
the enormous difference between the intensities of sunlight and starlight 
could only be explained by supposing the stars to be millions of times as 
distant as the sun. Newton* pointed out that Saturn appears as bright as a 
first magnitude star, although its size is such that it can only re- emit by 
reflection about one part in ten thousand million of the total light emitted by 
the sun, and deduced tjiat “ first magnitude ” stars, by which he meant the 
twenty or so brightest stars in the sky, must be about 100,000 times as 
distant as Saturn. This would assign to them a distance of about 90 million 
million miles, representing a parallax of 0*2 1 seconds of arc. The estimate 
was not a bad one; actually the twenty brightest stars in the sky have 
a mean parallax of 0T34 seconds. Immediately after this Bradley attempted 
to measure the parallax of y Draconis, and although he failed to achieve his 
primary aim, he proved conclusively that the star’s parallax was less than 
a second of arc. 

6. Not until 1838 was the gpreat gulf definitely bridged; in that year 
Bessel, Struve and Henderson independently found unmistakable positive 


Table I. Stars within jive parsecs of the Sun. 



Star 

Parallax 

Distance in 
parsecs 

1 

Proxinaa Centauri 

0-765 

1-31 

2 

a Centauri 

0-768 

1-32 

3 

Munich 16040 

0-638 

1-86 

4 

Wolf 369 

0-404 

2-48 

5 

Lalande 21185 

0-392 

2-66 

6 

Sirius 

0-377 

2-66 

7 

B.D. - 12“, 4623 

0-360 

2-86 

8 

11 h. 12-0 m., -67*2 

0-340 

2-94 

9 

Cordoba 6 h. 243 

0-317 

3*16 

10 

r Oeti 

0-316 

3-17 

11 

Prooyon 

0-312 

3-21 

12 

€ Eridani 

0-310 

3-23 

13 

61 Oygni 

0-300 

3-33 

14 

Lacaille 9362 

0-292 

3-42 

16 

Struve 2398 

0-287 

3-48 

16 

Qroombridge 34 

0-282 

3*65 

17 

e Indi 

0-281 

3-66 

18 

Kruger 60 

0-256 

3-91 

19 

0 h. 43‘9 m., 4-4*66 

0-266 

3-92 

20 

Lacaille 8760 

0-263 

3-96 

21 

2 h. 60-3, -I-62-1 

0-239 

4-18 

22 

23 h. 69-6, - 37-9 

0-220 

4-56 

23 

17 h. 37-0, +68-4 

0-213 

4-69 

24 

10 h. 14-2, ■+-20‘4 

0-207 

4-83 

26 

Altair 

0-204 

4-90 

26 

02 Eridani 

0-203 

4-93 ' 


* System of the World (1727). 
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parall&xes for the three stars, 61 Cygni, a Ij 3 n:ae and a Centaari. It had at 
last been found possible to sound the depths of space and the universe lay 
open for exploration. As the result of the labours of many astronomers, the 
parallaxes of over 2000 stars are now known with, high accuracy. In the 
great majority of cases the errors of the determinations lie well within a 
hundredth of a second of arc, which is the angle that a pin-head subtends at 
a distance of ten miles. 

In Table I (p, 7") will be found a list of all the stars which are at present 
known to lie within a distance of 5 parsecs of the sun. 

Density of Distribution of Sta,Ts. 

7. There is no reason for expecting any special concentration of stars in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the sun. If our nearest neighbours in space 
are distributed approximately at random, the number of stars within a sphere 
of any radius drawn round the sun should be approximately proportional to the 
volume of the sphere, and therefore to the cube of its radius. 



Fig. 1. Density of Distrifention of knovn Staxs in the ueighbooxhood of tke Sun. 


Fig. 1 shews the distribution of known stays in the neighbourhood of the 
sun. The abscissa measures distances from the sun in parsecs, while the 
ordinate gives the number of known stars per cubic parsec within this 
distance. The uppermost (thick) curve refers to the total of known stars of 
kinds; the chain curve refers to stars which emit at least a thousandth 
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:t as much light as the sun, while the thin curv^e refers to stars which emit 
3 than a thousandth part of the light o J the sun (see Table IV, p. 33). 

8. If all the stars were known we should expect the aumber of stars per 
bic parsec to approach to a definite limit as we receded from the sun. The 
rves in fig. 1 shew no evidence of such a limit, so that we must conclude 
at nothing like all the stars in the neighbourhood of the sun are known. 

Very faint stars can only be observed if they are quite near to the sun. 
■sregarding very faint companions of brighter stars, only six stars are known 
rich emit less than a thousandth part of the light of the sun, and of these 
'6 are within 3 parsecs of the sun. This explains why the curve of flint 
a-rs runs down very rapidly after about 3 parsecs. 

The brighter stars can be observed at greater distances. Actually the 
irve giving the density of bright stars shews no appreciable falling off up to 
distance of about 4 parsecs, suggesting that practically all the bright stars 
ithin this distance are known. The curve suggests that the density of dis- 
ibution of snch stars is of the order of 0*05 stars per cubic parsec, or one 
right star to every 20 cubic parsecs. 

It is far more difficult to estimate the true density of distribution of the 
bint stars. To make a convenient figure for future calculations, we may 
ippose this to be the same as that for bright stars, so that the density of 
istribution of stars of all kinds near the sun is one to every 10 cubic parsecs, 
bis requiring 18 stars actually to exist within 3^ parsecs of the sun, of which 
nly 1 5 are known. These 18 stars are of course additional to the sun itself, 
n a statistical discussion such as the foregoing we must he ca.reful not to 
ount the sun in our statistics, since its presence is an essential to our being 
ble to make the calculation at all- Our procedure is in effect to draw a 
mall sphere round the sun and discuss the density of distribution of stars in 
he space bounded by this sphere on the one side and by a larger sphere of 
■■ariable radius on the other. 

Distant Stars. 

9. We have seen that the direct method of parallactic measurement has 
)nly succeeded in surveying the universe with tolerable accuracy to a distance 
>f about 3J parsecs, or let us say 10 light-years, from the sun. ISfo doubt this 
iistance will be extended in time, but there is a natural limit to the power 
>f the parallactic method. At best it can only measure the distance of a sta;^ 
whose parallactic motion can he projected on a background of far more 
distant stars, so that it must inevitably fail for the most distant stars of Si 
In actual fact it is bound to fail long before this. 

The parallactic motion of a star at a distance of IQyO parsecs, or light- 
years, consists in the description of a circle or ellipse whose apparfiS*' in. 
the sky is that of a pin-head held at a distance of 6 mifes* |.pparent 
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orbit of a star at a distance of lOOO parsecs, or 3250 light-years, is of course 
only a tenth as great; it is of the size of a pin-head held at a distance of 60 
miles. The resources of observational astronomy are strained to the utmost to 
detect even the former of these parallactic motions, and are totally inadequate 
to measure it -with accuracy, the error of measurement being about equal to 
the whole quantity to be measured. It is utterly impossible either to detect 
or measure the smaller parallactic motion of a star a thousand parsecs away, 
and is likely to remain so for many centuries to come. Yet a thousand parsecs 
is only a tiny fraction of the whole size of the universe. To survey the remote 
depths of space something of wider reach than the parallactic method is 
needed. Quite recently astronomers have discovered other and more far- 
reaching methods. 

lO. Sj^otroscopic'JParallacces. One of the most important of these is the 
method of “spectroscopic parallaxes” discovered by Dr W. S. Adams, now 
Director of Mount Wilson, and "Eohlschtitter in 1914. Two stars which are 
of exactly similar structure in all respects must necessarily emit light of 
precisely similar quality, so that their spectra must be similar in all respects. 
If the stars were at different distances, the spectra would naturally differ 
in brightness, and on measuring the ratio of their two intensities, it would 
be possible to deduce the ratio of the distances of the stars. Thus if the 
distance of one star had already been determined by the trigonometrical 
method already explained, it would be easy to deduce the distance of the 
other, even though this were so great as to render a direct determination 
of its parallax utterly impossible. The actual problem is generally far more 
complicated. When two stars have the same temperatures and the same 
chemical composition, their spectra are in general almost identical, but they 
shew minute differences if those parts of their atmospheres which emit their 
radiation are at different pressures. For reasons which will become clear later, 
stars of different sizes generally have different pressures in their atmospheres, 
and so exhibit slightly different spectra. Working backwards from this fact. 
Dr Adams discovered how to deduce the difference in size of two otherwrise 
s imi lar stars from minute differences in their spectra. As the difference in 
the intensity of their light arises jointly from differences in size and differences 
in distance, it is a simple matter to deduce the ratio of the distances of the 
two stars when once the ratio of their two sizes has been determined. This 
method is generally called that of spectroscopic parallaxes; it can hardly yet 
claim the accuracy of the trigonometrical method for near stars, but it has 
the great advantage of being successful with stars which are too remote for 
the trigonometrical method to be applicable at all. It is of course only of use 
for stars which appear moderately bright, but there is no limit to the distances 
at which it is available* 

H. Pct/t*cLZlcix6s. An even more far-reaching method of determining 

stellar distances depends on the peculiar properties of a certain class of stars 
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known as “Cepheid variables” after their prototype S Cephei. The majority 
of the stars in the sky shine with a perfectly steady light, but a fair number, 
known as variable stars, shew fluctuations in brightness. These fluctuations 
are regular in some stars and irregular in others. Cepheid variables shew 
perfectly regular fluctuations, flashing out to some two or three times their 
original brightness at intervals which range from a few hours bo several days 
for different stars, but are always absolutely uniform for the same star. These 
variables are very common in the mysterious objects known as “globular star- 
clusters,” closely packed groups of stars of approximately globular shape, and 
also occur in considerable numbers in star clouds such as the greater and 
lesser Magellanic cloud. Since the various Cepheid variables in any single 
one of these objects are at approximately the same distance from us, differences 
in their apparent brightness represent real differences in their output of 
radiation; no complication arises from the stars being at different distances. 
In 1912, Miss Leavitt of Harvard, studying the Cepheid variables in the 
lesser Magellanic cloud, discovered a relation between their time of fluctua- 
tion and their brightness. Those which fluctuated most slowly were the 
brightest, the period being connected with the brightness by a definite law, 
so that when the brightness of a Cepheid variable had been observed, its period 
of fluctuation could be predicted with accuracy, and vice versa. Dr Shapley, 
now Director of Harvard Observatory, subsequently proved that this relation 
was true of Cepheid variables in general*. Now a few Cepheids, although 
only a few, are so near that their distances can be measured by the direct 
parallactic method, and as the actual output of radiation of these stars is 
known, it is possible to deduce the output of radiation of any Cepheid variable 
in the sky whose period of fluctuation is known. For instance, all Cepheids 
which fluctuate in brightness every 40 hours, emit approximately 250 times 
as much radiation as the sun, or, to use the technical phrase, their “luminosity” 
is 260; Cepheids whose period is 10 days have a luminosity of 1600, while 
those whose period is 30 days have a luminosity of 10,000. The general 
relation between period and luminosity is known as the “period-luminosity” 
law ; it tells us the luminosity of every Cepheid variable in the sky. 

Just as in the method of spectroscopic parallaxes, we can calculate the 
distance of a star of known luminosity by comparing its apparent brightness 
with that of a second star whose distance and luminosity are known. For 
instance, if a star is known to be as luminous as Sirius, but appears only 
one-hundredth part as bright as Sirius when seen in a telescope, we know 
that it must be ten times as distant as Sirius, because the apparent brightness 
falls off inversely as the square of the distance. By this method the distances 
of all the Cepheid variables can be determined, and so also the distances of 
the various star-clusters and other objects in which they lie. 

* Astrvphys. Journal, xtivxa. (1918), p. 89 or Mount Wilson Oontxiltation, No. 151. 
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Clearly the “period-luminosity” law provides a powerful method for the 
determination of astronomical distances; like the method of spectroscopic 
parallaxes, it is especially valuable because it supplements the parallactic 
method just where the latter fails. However distant Cepheid variables may 
be, provided only they can be clearly seen in a telescope, the astronomer can 
pick them out from the main, mass of stars by their regular and characteristic 
light-fluctuations with the same ease and certainty with which the mariner 
picks out a lighthouse from a confusion of other lights on shore. The subse- 
quent procedure is precisely that of the mariner who, having picked up a 
lighthouse, looks up its candle-power on a chart and estimates his distance 
from it by comparing its known candle-power with its apparent brightness; 
the “period-luminosity” law gives us the candle-powers of the Cepheid 
variables. The corresponding analogy -with the parallactic method wrould be 
if the mariner, knowing the speed of his ship, estimated his distance from 
land by noticing the rate at which an electric standard or other fixed light 
on the sea-front appeared to move against a distant background of lights. 
The latter method is independent of the existence of lighthouses of known 
candle-power, but is obviously useless for ships far out at sea. 

12. Shapley first used the “period-luminosity” law to determine the 
distances of the globular clusters, and found these to range from 22,000 to 
220,000 light-years. At such distances the parallactic method would fail 
hopelessly: the parallactic orbit of a star at 220,000 light-years distance 
•would have the same apparent size as a pin-head at 3000 miles. This bald 
statement gives but little real conception of the remoteness of the star-clusters. 
Their distance is perhaps better conveyed by the reflection that the light by 
which we now see them left them about the time when primaeval man first 
appeared on earth. Through the childhood, youth and age of countless 
generations of men, through the long prehistoric ages, through the slow dawn 
of civilisation and through the whole span of time which history records, this 
light has travelled steadily on its course, covering 186,000 miles every second, 
and is only reaching us now. 

Even the distances first mentioned are not the greatest at which Cepheid 
variables are visible, for in 1924 Dr Hubble of Mount Wilson, detected them 
in the nearer spiral nebulae, and so was able to shew that the distances of 
these spirals is of the order of a million light-years, or nearly five times that 
of the remotest of the star-olnsters. Using these nearer spiral nebulae as 
stepping-stones, he has since found that the remotest of the spiral nebulae 
which are visible must he over a hundred times as distant as the nearest, 
bringing us to distances of the order of 140 million light-years (of. § 17 below). 

The Distribution of Stabs in Space. 

13. It is natural to wonder how these vast ranges of space are filled. In 
the neighbourhood of the sun we have found that stars are uniformly scattered 
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at the rate of about one star per 10 cubic parsecs. Known stars establish 
this uniform distribution up to less than 4 parsecs. After this the density 
appears to fall off so long as we take account only of stars whose distances are 
known, but this is merely because most of the stars beyond 4 parsecs have 
not had their distances measured. 

It is nevertheless quite obvious that the uniform distribution of stars 
which prevails in the near neighbourhood of the sun cannot go on for ever. 
If it did, the sky would exhibit a uniform blaze of light, since, in whatever 
direction we looked, we should in time come to a star. Moreover, the infinite 
mass of stars would produce gravitational forces of infinite intensity, and these 
would cause the sun and stars to move with infinite speed. Actually the 
comparative faintness of starlight and the observed finite velocities with which 
the stars move through space, fix definite calculable limits to the extent of 
the field of stars surrounding the sun. The limit set by the speed of motion 
of the stars will be discussed in a later chapter, but we may consider at once 
the limit set by the observed brightness of the sky. 

The naked eye can see some 6000 stars in b6th hemispheres of the sky. 
A one-inch telescope has about five times the aperture of the naked eye, and, 
because it has 25 times the area, admits 25 times as much light. If any star 
can just be seen with the naked eye, a similar star at five times the distance 
ought to be just visible in a one-inch telescope. In brief, we may say that 
the range of vision of the one-inch telescope for a given object is five times as 
great as that of the naked eye because its aperture is five times as great, and 
in general the ranges of vision of different telescopes for similar objects are 
proportional to their apertures. 

Thus if the distribution of stars around the sun extended uniformly to 
infinity, the number of stars visible in different telescopes would be proportional 
to the cubes of their apertures. A one-inch telescope would shew 6®, or 126, 
times as many stars as the naked eye, and, as the naked eye can see 6000 
stars, a one-inch telescope should shew 760,000 stars. Actually it only shews 
about 120,000. Part of the discrepancy no doubt arises from the loss of light 
caused by passing through the three lenses of the telescope. If this could be 
eliminated, a one-inch telescope would enable us to see somewhat more than 
the 120,000 stars which it actually shews, but it would not shew as many as 
750,000. A five-inch telescope ought in the same way to shew 126 times as 
many stars as a one-inch telescope but the ratio actually observed is far less 
than this. The explanation is that the remaining stars are not there to see; 
somewhere within the range of a five-inch telescope the star field surrounding 
the sun must begin to thin out quite perceptibly. 

This method of investigation can be extended and refined almost indefi- 
nitely. On examining the numbers of stars visible in different directions in 
space, the star field is found to thin out differently in different dir^tions; a 
detailed study gives particulars of the way in which jbhe star field thins out 
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in any given direction. The value of such, investigations has been recognised 
since -the time of the Herschels. The method of “star-gauges,” or counts of 
stars of different brightnesses in different areas of the sky, instituted by 
Sir William Herschel* and extended to the southern hemisphere by his son. 
Sir Johnf , first established that the system of stars surrounding the sun is of a 
symmetrical flattened shape like a watch or a ship’s biscuit. Investigations 
on the same lines have been made by Seeliger, Chapman and Melotte, 
Kapteyn, Seares and van Rhijn and others. 

14. The Galactic System. We have seen that stars are scattered in the 
neighbourhood of the sun, at the rate of about one star to every 10 cubic 
parsecs. We cS.n frame a definite problem by inquiring how far from the sun 
we should have to go to find the star field thinned out to any definite fraction 
we please of this density, say, one hundredth part, or one star per 1000 
cubic parsecs. In 1922 KapteynJ gave a simple answer to this question; it is 
far from absolutely accurate, but its simplicity more than compensates for its 
inexactness. 

Looking at the sky on a clear night, we see the band of faint stars known 
as the Milky Way. This band forms very approximately a great circle in the 
sky, so that the plane through this circle which is called the galactic plane 
passes very nearly through the earth, and divides the sky into two approxi- 
mately equal halves. Now Kapteyn found that if we go for a distance of 
8465 parsecs, or about 27,000 light-years, in any direction whatever in the 
galactic plane, the star-density is reduced to one-hundredth of its value in 
the regions surrounding the sun. But to reach a corresponding reduction of 
density in other directions, we need not travel so far; the same reduction of 
density is reached after travelling only 1660 parsecs, or 5400 light-years, in a 
direction at right angles to the galactic plane. The various points in space 
at which 'the star-density is one-hundredth of that near the sun, lie, according 
to Kapteyn, on a much flattened spheroid. The cross-section of this spheroid 
in the plane of the galaxy is a circle of radius equal to the 8465 parsecs 
already mentioned, but its semi-minor axis, which is at right angles to this 
plane, is of length only 1660 parsecs. 

16. This particular spheroid maps out the regions in space at which the 
star-density is one-hundredth of that near the sun. If we had selected any 
other fraction in place of one-hundredth, Kapteyn finds that we should still 
have obtained a much fiattened spheroid whose axes would have been different 
firom, those just mentioned, although still in the same proportion of 6T02 to 1. 
Kapteyn has estimated the axes of these spheroids for ten different densities, 
with the results shewn in the following table : 

♦ “ On the Construction of the Heavens,” PMl. Trana. nxxxv. (i786) or 8ei. Papers, i. p. 228. 

f Results of Astronomical Observations made during the years 1884-8 at the Cape of Good Hope 
(1847), p. 373. 

t Astrophys. Journal, nv, (1922), p. 302 or Mount Wilson Contribution, No. 230. 
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The Great ^Tebiila M Z1 (N.G.C. 224) in Andromeda 

Tho small nehula almost directly over the centre is the companion nehula M 32 (N.Cl.O. 221) 
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he first four columns are given by Kapteyn. The next column gives the 
m >er of stars per cubic parsec over the spheroid in. question, calculated 
fo: central density of one star per 10 cubic parsecs, our estimated density of 
St in the neighbourhood of the sun. Kapteyn’s own figures were rather less 
tl half of these, as he estimated the central density to he only 0-04(61 
st per cubic parsec, or about one star per 22 cubic parsecs. 

.’he general distribution implied in Kapteyn's scheme is shewn dia- 
g imatically in fig. 2. This represents a section through the central axis of 
t] system ; if the section is supposed to be parsec in thichness, each 
d represents a single star. 




IPig. 2. Density of Distribution, of Stare eurrounding the Sun. (Kapteyh). 
(Otx right, the Andromeda Kebula M. 31 (Plate I) on the same eoala.) 
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The sketch on the right of fig. 2 represents the main outlines of the 
Andromeda nebula (Plate I) dra'wn to the same scale. The outermost line of 
the sketch does not, however, represent the physical boundary of the nebula, 
the greatest diameter of which is about 15,000 parsecs (of. § 16 below). Also 
the distance between the two objects is not drawn to scale ; to make the 
distance conform to the same scale the two objects must be imagined separated 
by a distance of over six feet. 

Although the schemes of Herschel and Kapteyn make no attempt to ex- 
plain local peculiarities of star distribution, they give an adequate explanation 
of the general appearance of the night sky. The sun is supposed to be near 
the centre of the system. The stars which appear brightest in the sky are for 
the most part relatively near to the sun, occurring at distances within which 
there is no appreciable thinning out of stars. Sirius, the brightest star of all, 
is within 3 parsecs, while more than half of the twenty brightest stars are 
within 20 parsecs. These brightest stars, being well within the first spheroid, 
appear to be evenly scattered over the sky. On the other hand, stars near the 
ends of the major axes of the remoter spheroids are so distant that they 
appear faint, no matter how great their intrinsic luminosity may be. As there 
is no counterbalancing aggregation of faint stars in other directions, the faint 
stars appear to be concentrated mainly in a circular band in the sky — the 
Milky Way. 

The plane which passes through the earth and this band forms an obvious 
plane of reference for the discussion of the distribution of the stars. According 
to the Harvard determination, the poles of this plane are at 

£.A. 1.2h. 40 m., Deck -+■ 28 (in Coma Berenices) 

®'£d E.A. Oh. 40 m., Deck — 28 (in Sculptor). 

Galactic latitudes are measured from this plane and galactic longitudes from 
the point in the plane of right ascension 18 h. 40 m. (in Aquila). 

Recent investigations have revealed two deficiences in Kapteyn^'s scheme. 
It fails to represent the distribution of stars beyond a certain distance. That 
it does not represent the distribution of all the stars is clear from the scheme 
itself. Table H shews that the number of stars in each spheroidal shell is 
greater than that in the shell next inside it ; on adding the numbers in the 
different shells the total shews no tendency to approach a definite limit by 
the time the tenth shell is reached. Thus the total number of stars accounted 
for by Kapteyn’s scheme, which is just below 1500 million, can be nothing 
like equal to the number of all the stars. 

Even at the limit of visibility of the largest telescopes, the total number 
of stars is still rapidly increasing. It is estimated that about 1000 million can 
be noted photographically in the lOO-inch telescope at Mount Wilson, but 
the distribution of luminosity in these is such as to make it clear that a slight 
increase in the aperture of the telescope would result in an enormous increase 
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in the number of stars. By extrapolation from known observational results^ 
Seares and van Rhijn* have estimated the total number of stars at 30,000 
million. As their estimate relies on extrapolations to enumerate totally 
invisible stars, they do not of course claim great accuracy for it. For instance, 
they compute that even in the direction of the galactic poles, where the stars 
thin out most rapidly, there are three stars too faint to be seen in any 
existing telescope for each one that is telescopically visible ; in directions 
in the galactic plane, they estimate the ratio of invisible to telescopically 
visible stars to be not less than 70 to 1. 

The circular appearance of the Milky Way led Kaptejm to anticipate a 
general symmetry of arrangement about the galactic pole, and his scheme of 
star distribution presupposes this symmetry to exist. Recent investigations 
have shewn that the distribution of stars is by no means the same in the 
different planes through the galactic pole, being especially disturbed by the 
local condensations of stars known under the general name of “ star clouds.” 
A conspicuous example occurs in Cygnus, at a distance which Pannekoekf 
estimates as 600 parsecs, and there are others in Sagittarius, Scutum, Mono- 
ceros (200 parsecs) and Carina (300 parsecs). Charlier and Shapley have 
found that the brightest stars of the earliest spectral types form a star cloud 
which surrounds the sun and appears to have the same general biscuit shape 
as the main galactic system, but to be inclined to it at an angle of about 12°. 
The sun appears to be only a small distance, 90 parsecs according to OharlierJ, 
from its centre. Shapley calls this “ the local system ” and a large proportion 
of the stars in the neighbourhood of the sun appear to belong to this system. 

The fact that the Milky Way forms very nearly a great circle in the sky 
shews that the sun cannot be far removed from the central plane of the 
galactic system, but exact star-counts shew that the star-density to the south 
of the galactic plane is somewhat greater than that to the north. Moreover 
the central line of the band of stars we call the Milky Way does not lie 
precisely in a great circle, but about a degree to the south forming a circle of 
radius 89°. Thus the sun must be slightly to the north of the central plane 
of the galactic system. 

Kapteyn, treating the sun as lying precisely in this central plane, discussed 
its distance from the centre of the system, and conchided that the approxi- 
mate equality of star-density in different galactic latitudes was inconsistent 
with a distance of more than about 700 parsecs. More recently Seares and 
van Rhijn§ find that star-density depends on galactic latitude in precisely 
the way that would be expected if the sun were situated at some distance 
from the centre of the galactic plane, and estimate that the centre of the 

* Aittrophya. Jowmal, IjXII. (1925), p. 320 or Mount Wilson Contribution, No. 301. 

t Publicationa of the Astronomical Institute of the University of Amsterdam^ No. 1 (1924). 

X “ Tbe Distances and the Distribution of Stars of Spectral Type B,” lAtnd Meddelanden, n. 
(1916), No. 14. § l.c. ante. 
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system lies at a distance of about 1200 parsecs, in a direction of galactic 
longitude about 280°. Other observers (Walkey, Charlier and !Nort and also 
Stromberg) bad previously suggested somewhat smaller galactic longitudes. 
Sbapley finds that the centre of the system of globular clusters, which lies 
about 25,000 parsecs from the sun, is in approximately the same direction. 

Oort* * * § has suggested that the radial velocities of distant stars could be 
explained on the supposition that they, as well as the sun, are describing 
orbits round a massive condensation of stars some 6000 parsecs distant, but 
Pannekoekf is unable to find any observational evidence of the existence of 
such an aggregation of stars. 

The Qrb3At NEBULi^E. 

16. Within the limits of distance set by the Milky Way lie not only the 
stars we have just discussed, but also an abundance of non-stellar objects. 
For instance, the irregular nebulae, such as the great nebula in Orion (see 
Plate Y) are found to be comparatively near objects, most if not all of which 
lie within the confines set by the galaxy. 

In addition to these the telescope reveals a great number of nebulae of 
regular shapes — circular, elliptical, spindle-shaped and spiral. Two of these, 
the great nebula M 31 (IT.G.C. 2243 in Andromeda and the nebula M 33 
(N.G.O. 598) in Triangulum, are of outstanding brightness and apparent size, 
both being visible to the naked eye. 

The former of these nebulae is shewn in Plate I, enlargements of its central 
portion and of an outlying region (top left-hand comer) being shewn in 
Plates VII and YIII below. The nebula in Triangulum is shewn in Plate XI. 
These nebulae appear to be thin discs in shape \ when seen edge-on they 
present the characteristic appearance exemplified by nebula !N'.G.C. 981 
shewn in Plate II (see also other examples in Plate XIII). 

The distances of the two nebulae M 31 and M 33 are revealed by the 
circumstance that they are found to contain Cepheid variables. Calculating 
their distances in the manner already explained, Hubble has estimated 
the distance of M 31 § as 285,000 parsecs, and that of M 33 \\ as 263,000 
parsecs. By the same method he estimates the distance of the star-cloud 
IT.G.C. 6822^ to be 214,000 parsecs. 

These figures amply shew that these nebulae and star-clouds are q^uite 
outside our system of stars ; they constitute what Hersohel described as 

* Bulletin of the Astrotiomiecd Institute of the Netherlands, No. 120 (1926). 

t Ihid. No. 125 (1927). 

Th.e prefix M! to a nebula precedes itsuaroiber in Messier’s Catalogue of Nebulae j tbe prefix 
H.G-,0. similarly refers to Dreyer’s New O-eneral Catalogue {Mem. Roynl Ast. Soc. 49 (1888), 
Part I). 

§ Popwlar Astr<mx)my, -sxxai. (1926), No. 4 or The Oiservatory, -svsTa. (1926), p. 159. 

11 Astrosphys. Journal, Lxm. (1926), p. 236. IT Ibid. ixn. (1925), p. 409. 
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Mt Wilson Ohservatory 

The Spiral Nebula N.G.C. 891 seen edgewise 

(This is oriented so as to compare directly with the sideways nebula shewn in Plate I) 
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“ island-universes ” distinct from the universe which contains our sun. 
Knowing their distances, it is easy to calculate their sizes ; the diameter of 
the great Andromeda nebula, which subtends nearly three degrees in the sky, 
must he about 16,000 parsecs ; the diameter of M 33, subtending about one 
degree, must be about 6000 parsecs. We may call these nebulae “extra- 
galactic ” on account of their distance, or may speak of them as the “ great 
nebulae ” on account of their size. 

17. As seen in a telescope, the great nebulae differ enormously in apparent 
size, shape and brightness. But Hubble has recently shown* that differences 
in size and brightness in nebulae of the same shape are almost entirely due 
to a distance effect. ITebulae of the same shape may thus be thought of as 
similar manufactured articles, or as astronomical plants belonging to the 
same species. Hubble further finds that even nebulae of different shape shew 
only slight differences in intrinsic luminosity, and no great differences in size. 

These circumstances make it possible to estimate the distances of all 
nebulae, down to the very faintest visible, with fair accuracy. The faintest 
nebulae which can be seen photographically in the Mount Wilson 100-incb 
telescope give only about a hundred-thousandth part of the light of the 
brightest. Assuming the difference in light to be due to a distance effect, 
it is found that the 18th magnitude nebulae must be at a distance of about 
140 million light-years. This represents the range of vision of the 100-inch 
telescope for objects having the luminosity of the great nebulae; it is the 
greatest distance with which practical astronomy has so far had to deal. 
Within this distance Hubble estimates that about two million nebulae must 
lie, these being fairly uniformly spaced at distances of about 670,000 parsecs 
apart. 

We can construct an imaginary model of the system of the g^eat nebulae 
by taking about 50 tons of biscuits and spreading them so as to fill a sphere 
of a mile radius, thus spacing them at about 25 yards apart, The sphere 
represents the range of vision of the 100-inch telescope; each biscuit repre- 
sents a great nebula of some 4000 parsecs diameter. A few nebulae of 
exceptional size must he represented by articles rather larger than biscuits, 
while our system of stars, up to Kapteyn’s tenth spheroid, would he repre- 
sented by a flat cake 13 inches in diameter and 2^ inches in thicknefi®. Cha 
this scale the earth is far below the limits either of vision or eve3?^: pf 
imagination. It is little more than an electron in one of the atoms 
model; and we should have to multiply its dimensions many millioaf of 
times to bring it up to the size of even the smallest particles tririoh Are 
visible in the most powerful of microscopes. - ; ^ 

18. This completes our brief astronomical survey of the dimensioi^ of the 

universe. We have dwelt mainly on the lay-out, as regards hi* the 

** Aatrojahya. Jowrnal, xxty. (1936) , p. 821. See Oliap^dx aiiisii: 
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main structure of the universe. In rusHing in imag^ination to th.e depths 
of space, travelling with millions of millions of times the velocity of light, 
we have not paused to discuss, or even to mention, except perhaps incidentally, 
the various minor classes of objects which are found scattered through the 
universe. Retracing our steps, let us discuss astronomical objects no longer 
primarily in respect of their distances, but rather in respect of their frequency 
of occurrence in the sky. 

Binary Stars. 

19 . The commonest “object of all is the simple star, which appears merely 
as a point of light and shines with a perfectly steady light. If we set a 
telescope on the sky at random, we shall find that the vast majority of the 
objects visible in it are simple stars of this kind. We are likely to find, how- 
ever, that these points of light are not scattered at random in the field. In 
too large a number of cases to be attributed to mere chance, pairs of stars are 
found to lie very close together in the sky. Some such pairs undoubtedly appear 
close as the result of mere chance, the line joining them happening to pass 
near to the earth at the present moment. If such a pair of stars were watched 
for several centuries, they would be seen to move steadily apart, and the 
chance cause of their appearing together would be disclosed j they had merely 
happened to lie almost one behind the other when we first noticed them. 
Other pairs of contiguous stars shew no tendency to separate when con- 
tinuously watched j on the contrary, they are observed perpetually to describe 
orbits one about the other like partners in a never-ending waltz. Such pairs 
clearly do not appear close together in the sky as the result of mere chance, 
but because they actually are close together in space ; they are bound 
together by the force of gravitation and describe regular orbits about one 
another just as the earth describes an orbit about the sun, and for the same 
reason. Such systems are spoken of as ” binary systems.’^ 

The periods in which the orbits of binary stars are described may be too 
long to be determined by observation at all. Many must be reckoned in 
thousands of years, and periods of hundreds of years are common. At the 
other end of the scale, when the period is less than about a year, the stars 
may be so close as to appear merely as a single point of light in the telescope, 
so that visual observation cannot detect their binary nature. Methods other 
than direct visual observation, however, reveal the existence of binary stars of 
periods extending down to only a few hours. 

20 . SpectToscopic Sinaries. The spectrum of a star generally shews a 
number of sharply-defined dark fines, and if the star is in rapid motion, these 
lines are observed to be displaced fi:om their normal places by an amount 
which, by DSpplers principle (cf. p. 50 below), is proportional to the star’s 
velocity relative to the earth. This extremely valuable circumstance makes it 
possible, within limits set by the power of optical instruments, to determine 
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the speed with which any star is advancing towards, or receding from, the earth. 
As a result of their motion around one another, the two components of a binary 
star will generally be advancing towards the earth or receding from it at 
different rates, and when both components are bright enough for their spectra 
to be visible the spectrum of a binary star shews two distinct sets of lines, 
which oscillate about their mean position in a period equal to the period of 
the star. There are only very few stars whose distance and period are such 
that they can be observed both visually and spectroscopically as binaries : in 
these rare cases the period can be determined from either visual or spectro- 
scopic observations. There is a far larger number of stars whose spectra shew 
the special characteristics of binary stars, although their period is so short, and 
the two constituents consequently so close together, that their binary nature 
is not susceptible to direct visual observation. Such stars are called spectro- 
scopic binaries. The periods of spectroscopic binaries range from 2|- hours 
(7 Ursae Minoris) to 15*3 years (e Hydrae). 

21. The periods of Binary Stars. The frequency with which the different 
classes of binary stars figure in star catalogues gives a very misleading idea as 
to the frequencies with which the stars themselves occur in space. It is a slow 
and difficult process to determine the orbits of long-period binaries with any 
accuracy, so that only few of these appear in star catalogues at all. Hertz- 
sprung* considers that out of 16,000 known double stars it is only possible 
to calculate reliable orbits for 80, while about 1000 more shew traces of 
orbital motion but with periods so long that it is not yet possible to calculate 
them with any accuracy. On the other hand the periods of short-period 
binaries, and especially of fairly bright spectroscopic binaries, are easily and 
rapidly determined, with the result that these figure to a very disproportionate 
extent in star catalogues. 

Hertzsprung has attempted to obtain information as to the true frequency 
with which the different types of orbit occur in space by studying the known 
binaries within a short distance of the sun. Twenty-one binaries are known 
to be within 10 parsecs of the sun. The actual periods of 13 of these are 
known, and Hertzsprung estimates periods for the remaining 8 from the 
observed angular motion or the observed distance between the components. 
The adopted values for the period are shewn in the following table. The 
second column contains the period in years where this is known with accuracy, 
and the third column contains Hertzsprung’s estimated value of log P, where 
P is the period in years. Of the 21 stars only two, Hraconis and ^ XJrsae 
Maj. are spectroscopic binaries, so that visual binaries outnumber spectroscopic 
binaries by ten to one. Hertzsprung notes that the distribution of log P is 
approximately Gaussian about a median value of log P = 2 , with a mean 
deviation of ± 1 . These 21 binaries probably constitute the b^st ^leimple 

* Bulletin of the Astronomicul Institute of the Netherlands^ No- 26, 1922. 
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available to us of the binaries in space. We accordingly conclude that only a 
small fraction of binaries are spectroscopic, and that the mean period of visual 
binaries is of the order of 100 years. 

Table III. Binary Systems within 10 parsecs of the Sun {JS&rtzsprung'), 



22. The numher of Binary Stars. We have just seen that 21 of the 87 
stars which are known to be within 10 parsecs of the sun are binary, while of 
the 26 stars within 5 parsecs of the sun (cf Table I) 8 are binary. These 
figures suggest that something like a quarter, or possibly a third, of the 
stars in the sky are binary. We must be on our guard against putting the 
proportion too high. It may be true that some of the 87 and 26 stars just 
mentioned may be binary without their binary nature having yet been dis- 
covered; on the other hand there may be a number of stars still undiscovered 
which must be added to our figures of 87 and 26, and these are far more 
likely to be simple stars than binary systems. But it seems probable that 
fully a quarter of the whole number of stars in the sky are binary, while in 
special classes of stars the proportion is higher. For instance Hertzsprung has 
found that 9 out of 15 stars in the Ursa Major cluster are binary, while 
Frost found that half the stars in the Taurus cluster are binary. Next to 
the simple featureless star, the binary star is the commonest object in the 
sky. 

23. Eclipsing Variables. The majority of binary stars shine with a per- 
fectly steady light, the total light emission of the system being the sum of 
the emissions irom the two components separately. In a certain proportion of 
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cases, Itowerer, the two components alternately pass in front of one another in 
their orbits as seen from the earth, and so undergo eclipse at regular intervals. 
At these moments of eclipse we do not see the total light from both con- 
stituents, so that the brightness of the system appears to undergo a diminution. 
The light received from such a system accordingly varies, and the system is 
described as an “ eclipsing variable,” or an " eclipsing binary.” It will be 
understood that physically an eclipsing binary is precisely similar to a non- 
eclipsing binary ; the difference between them results solely from the accident 
of the earth being nearly in the plane of the orbit in the ease of the eclipsing 
binary, and well out of this plane in the case of the non-eclipsing binary. 

Variable Stars. 

24. While the variation in the light of an eclipsing variable is in a 
sense accidental, and in no way physically inherent in the system itself, 
there are other classes of variable stars in wbicb the light variation must he 
ascribed to actual changes in the light-emission of the stars themselves. The 
general characteristic of these true variables is that the quality of the light 
changes as well as tl\c amount received. In extreme cases the light varies 
through a considerable range of colour as the star varies, while the amount of 
visual light may vary by a factor as great as 4000 to 1, although the ratio is 
greatly reduced when the invisible heat-radiation of the star is added to its 
visible light radiation (cf. § 48 below). 

The Cepheid variables already mentioned form the most interesting class 
of true variables. Both these and other variables are of somewhat rare occurs 
rence in space, hut their importance is not to he measured by the frequency of 
their occurrence, and we shall discuss them further in Chap, xv, helow. 

Groups op Stars. 

Triple and Multiple Systems. 

26. We have already noticed that nearly one-third of the nearest stars are 
binary, and one of these systems, the nearest of all, constitutes in effect a triple 
system, namely, the binary a Centauri, accompanied in its journey throu|^ 
space by its distant companion Proxima Centauri. The period of the two 
components of a Centauri is 78'83 years, while its distance shews t bat the 
period of Proxima about this binary system is to he reckoned in milHons of 
years. 

This provides a rather extreme instance of a triple system, but there are 
innumerable instances of more normal triple systems in which the periods are 
shorter, as also of multiple systems in which more than three compcuents 
journey together through space, describing orbits meanwhile undef their 
mutual gravitational attractions- Bussell found that of 8^0 .dbtthle stars no 
fewer than 74, or 9*26 per cent, of the whole, formed part of multiple 
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systems. In Jonckheere’a “ Catalogue and Measures of Double Stars * ” 9*7 per 
cent, of tbe total of 3950 systems are either triple or still more complex. 

Roughly we may say that of every hundred stars in the sky, about 75 
are likely to be single stars, while the remaining 25 will be binary or multiple. 
And of these 25, some 2 or 3 are likely to be triple or multiple systems. 

Moving Clusters. 

26. There is a continuous transition from the normal triple star, in which 
the periods are a few hundred years at most, through systems such as the triple 
system formed by a and Proxima Centauri, with periods running into millions 
of years, to systems such as the three well-known stars in Orion's belt which 
are moving in one another’s company through space, although at such great 
distances from one another that their mutual gravitational attraction may 
almost be disregarded. We can pass still further and find groups of many 
more than three stars which are voyaging in company through space. Indeed 
the stars of Orion’s belt are only three members of a great party of such stars, 
which contains nearly all the bright stars in the constellation of Orion, with 
the conspicuous exception of the brightest of all, a Orionis (Betelgeux) which 
appears to be traversing space by itself. 

Most of the conspicuous groups of stars in the sky form parties of this 
kind which are travelling through space in company. The “ Great Bear ” in 
Ursa Major is perhaps the most obvious instance, although here again the 
brightest star of all, a Ursae Majoris is a solitary traveller and not a member 
of the party. As Hertzsprung and others have shewn, this group, or “moving 
cluster” to use the usual technical term, contains some twenty stars at least, 
Sirius almost certainly being a member. H. H. Turner-j- found that the stars 
of this cluster form a much-flattened formation lying nearly in one plane. 
Another striking instance is provided by the Pleiades, the moving cluster 
containing all the stars which are visible to the naked eye, and many other 
fainter stars as well. The Myades again form part of a huge moving cluster, 
the Taurus cluster. The principal stars in Perseus also belong to a clearly- 
defined cluster, and there are less clearly-defined clusters in Scorpio-Oentaurus 
and Cygnus. Shapley’s “ local system ” (§ 15) may probably be regarded as 
forming a single huge moving cluster, and there is a farther possibility that 
the great majority of stars in the neighbourhood of the sun belong either to 
this or to two inextricably intermingled moving clusters of enormous size and 
extent. Nearly all known clusters shew the characteristic flattened formation!. 
We shall consider the dynamics of moving clusters in a later chapter 
(Chap, xiv) in which we shall also discuss the general motions of the stars. 

* Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomical Society, iizzi. (1917). 

+ TJie Observatory, xxsxv. (1911), p. 246. , 

$ N. H, Easmuson, “A Eesearch of Moving Clusters,” Lund Meddelanden, n. No, 26 (1921). 
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Globular Clusters, 

27 . In. a somewhat different category from the moving clusters are the 
rather mysterious objects known, as “globular” clusters. Whereas the moving 
clusters just discussed are of a pronouncedly flattened shape, the globular 
clusters appear at first sight to be strictly of the shape that their name 
implies. Bailey*, hovrever, noticed a departure from actual spherical symmetry, 
and Pease and Shapley f have found that five out of six clusters they studied 
in detail shewed definite departures from sphericity, being apparently of a 
flattened or spheroidal form. A typical globular cluster, the cluster M 13 in 
Hercules, is shewn in Plate III. 

"Whereas the moving clusters are intermingled with the main mass of the 
stars, the globular clusters are so remote as to be either entirely outside our 
system of stars or at least in regions where stars are extraordinarily sparse. 
It has already been mentioned that Shapley has measured their distances 
by the use of the “period-luminosity” law which is obeyed by the Oepheid 
variables contained in them, and finds distances varying from 6500 parsecs for 
o) Centauri to 67,000 parsecs for N.O.C. 7006J; their diameters are all of 
the order of 150 parsecs (490 light-years). Their distribution in the sky is 
peculiar and surprising ; Sinks § found that they are practically confined to one 
hemisphere of the sky, while Melottej] further found that more than half lie 
within 30° of one point in the sky, namely, the point in the galactic plane of 
galactic longitude 326°. Shapley K has shewn that they lie within an ellipsoidal 
volume whose centre is at a distance of 26,000 parsecs in this direction and 
whose major axis is about 75,000 parsecs. The sun is near to one end of the 
major axis, which explains why the globular clusters all appear to lie in one- 
half of the sky. 

Slipher has measured the velocities of the clusters spectroscopically and 
finds that their radial velocities vary from a velocity of approach of 410 kms. 
a second to a velocity of recession of 225 kms. a second. The mean speed of 
these clusters is 160 kms. a second. The average radial velocities of approach 
or recession of the stars in the galactic system are only of the order of 10 kms. 
a second, so that the globular clusters move with far higher velocities than 
individual stars ; on the other hand, as we shall shortly see, their velocities are 
substantially inferior to those of the spiral nebulae. After allowing for their 
different distances these globular clusters are found to be remarkably similar in 
structure and size. The law of density of distribution is found to be approxi- 
mately the same in all; using counts of stars by Bailey**, Plummer has 

*■ JSarvard Observatory Armais, jjxxvi. No. 4. f Astrophys. Journal 7Chy. (1917), p. 226. 

t Ibid. XLvnci. (1918), p. 154, or Mount Wilson Contribution, No. 161. 

§ Monthly Notices qf the JR.A.S. nxM. (1911), p. 693. 

II Memoirs of the JR. A.S. ijx.. {1915), "p. 176. IT Z.c. p. 169. 

** JSarvard Observatory Annals, rjxxvi. No. 4. 
tt Monthly Notices of the H. A. S. nxxvi. (1916), p. 107. 
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found the star-density at a distance r from the centre to he proportional to 
+ -where the constant a -which determines the scale of the cluster is - 

very approximately the same for all clusters. This law gives a density which 
falls off as r“® at great distances from the centre ; I have, however, found* 
that the observed distribution in the outer regions of the clusters is better 
represented by a density falling off as r—*. 

The central dense portions of all the clusters is about 6 parsecs in diameter, 
the star-density remaining appreciable to a distance of 15 or 20 parsecs from 
the centre. The star-density in the central regions is very high. Within 10 
parsecs of the centre of the cluster M 3 there are at least 150,000 stars which 
are at least four times as bright photographically as the sun. Thus the density 
of distribution of these bright stars alone is several hundreds of times as 
great as the density of stars of all kinds in the neighbourhood of the sun. 
The distances of the globular clusters are so great that only stars of high 
luminosity are accessible to observation. It seems probable -that, as in the 
galactic system, very bright stars must be accompanied by far greater numbers 
of fainter stars ; if so, when stars of all degrees of luminosity are taken into 
account, the star-density in the globular clusters must be very great indeed 
in cotnparison with that in the galactic system. 

Finally it may be added that only some 70 or 80 of these globular clusters 
are known to exist, practically all of which were known to the Herschels. As 
they appear to be all of similar dimensions and to lie within a definitely limited 
region of space it is unlikely that many more, if any, remain to be discovered, 
at any rate in those parts of space which are near to the sun. 

It is not altogether clear to what extent the globular clusters and the 
moving clusters form distinct formations. In some respects the group of 
objects known as open clusters seem to form a connecting link between them-j". 
Boss has remarked that if the Taurus cluster were to continue its present 
motion undisturbed for another 65 million years, it would then appear to us 
as an ordinary globular cluster 20' in diameter. On the other hand, it must 
be remarked that the moving clusters move with ordinary stellar velocities, 
whereas the globular clusters have far higher than stellar velocities, and 
that the groups which are clearly established as moving clusters contain, 
few stars, whereas the globular clusters contain hundreds of thousands. We 
shall return to the problem of the clusters in a later chapter. 

Nebulae. 

28. Astronomical objects in general m^y he divided into two broad classes 
according as the telescope shews them as points of light or as areas of finite 
size. The quite small planets are so near as to shew finite discs in the 
telescope, whereas the far larger stars are so remote as to appear as mere 

* MontMy Noticts oj the lLyA.8. Zei. 

Sigfrid Baal), “A Beseaioh on Open Olnsters,” LvnA ^MedAelanden, xi. No- 28 (1922). 
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points of light. The gp-eatest angle which the diameter of any star sahtends 
at the earth is 0*056", which is the angle subtended by a pin-head at a 
distance of two miles, and is far too small to shew a finite disc in any tele- 
scope which has yet been constructed. 

Apart from the planets, all the objects we have so far discussed in detail 
have consisted of stars and groups of stars, forming the class of objects which 
shew as points of light in the telescope. There is a second class of objects 
which appear in the telescope as areas of finite size. These are generally 
and somewhat unfortunately bundled together under the general name of 
“ nebulae.’* 

Plometary Nebulae. 

29. We may mention first the comparatively unimportant class of objects 
known as ‘'planetary nebulae.” The name is doubly unfortunate since the 
objects are not nebulae in any strict sense, and are not planetary in any sense 
at all, except that of shewing a disc of planetary size in the telescope. 

Planetary nebulae are comparatively rare, only 160 out of 15,000 nebulae 
investigated by Oampbell proving to be " planetary.” In general they are of 
an apparently spheroidal or ellipsoidal shape, many shewing additional features 
and details of formation. Typical examples are shewn in Plate IV ; the ring- 
shaped nebulae, such as N.G.C. 6720 (the “ring nebula” in Lyra) are probably 
ellipsoidal shells which are so transparent as only to be visible where the line 
of sight passes through a considerable thickness of the shell. 

Many of the planetary nebulae are near enough for their distances to be 
estimated by the direct trigonometrical method. That of N.Gl.O. '7662, for 
instance, is found by Van Maanen* to be 0*0 23”, from which its diameter 
may be calculated to be 19 times that of N'eptune's orbit. Van Maanen j* and 
Newkirk}: agree in estimating that the ring nebula N.G.C. 6*720 is considerably 
more distant and substantially larger in linear dimensions. Every planetary 
nebula shews a star at its geometrical centre, and when the distance of a 
nebula is known, the luminosity of its central star can at once be calculated. 
The luminosities of the central stars of the planetary nebulae prove to be 
well below that of the average star; few, for instance, are as intrinsically 
bright as our sun. 

The planetary nebulae lie within the galactic system of stars, confirmation 
of this being found in the circumstance that they are found mainly in directions 
near the galactic plane. They appear to be rather ordinary stars which have 
in some way become surrounded by an atmosphere or shell of gas of such 
enormous dimensions as to exhibit finite discs in the telescope. Their velocities 
of motion are rather above those of average stars: Keeler found the average 
radial velocity of 13 to be 27*7 kms. a second, or 26*8 kms. a second after 

* JBroc. Nat. Acad. 8ci. m. (1917), p. 138. t Puhl. Astr. Soc. Pac. xxix. (1917), p. 209. 

X Lick Obs. Bull. iJi. (1917), ip. too. 
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correction for the solar motion. Some few have quite exceptionally high 
velocities; for instance, Campbell has found that N.G.C. 6644 is receding 
with a velocity of 202 kms. a second, while N.G.C. 47322 is approaching at 
141 kms. a second. The majority give spectroscopic evidence of rotation, and 
in some the rotation is not uniform, the outer layers rotating less rapidly than 
the inner layers. 

Irregular Nebulae, 

30. Plate Y shews the central portion of the great nebula in Orion, the 
most striking example of the class of objects described as “irregular nebulae.” 
These lie within the confines of the galactic system of stars, and generally shew 
stars which appear to be caught within them, or are more probably travel- 
ling through them, and illuminating the surrounding nebulosity. Many of 
these irregular nebulae are fairly near to the sun. The internal motions of the 
Orion nebula have been studied in great detail by Campbell and Moore* and 
reveal no high velocities; most parts of the nebulae shew motions of advance 
or recession of the order of 6 kms. a second, relative to the motion of the 
nebula as a whole. 

The irregular nebulae shew the bright line spectrum which is character- 
istic of a transparent gas, and so are most probably wisps or clouds' of 
comparatively stagnant gas which are rendered incandescent by the passage 
of light or other forms of radiation. 

The dark streaks or lanes which appear in many of the irregular nebulae, 
as for instance in the Trifid nebula shewn in the lower half of Plate V, are 
almost certainly bands of absorbing matter. The alternative interpretation of 
them as rifts or gaps can hardly be the true one, since it is improbable that 
there should be so many tunnels through the nebulae all pointing directly 
towards the earth. The absorbing matter may possibly consist of molecules 
having absorption bands which cut off all visible light. 

31. Closely related to these nebulae from the cosmogonic point of view are 
probably the “calcium clouds” discovered and investigated by Hartmann, 
Plaskett"!*, Otto Struve J, and others. These appear to surround all stars of 
above a certain surface temperature ; they are approximately stationary in 
space and are found in all parts of the sky. There is no reason to suppose 
that calcium especially predominates in the chemical constitution of these 
clouds. They shew the spectral lines of ionised calcium in their spectra, almost 
to the exclusion of all others, but this is probably a consequence of the fact 
that the atom of calcium is ionised with less energy than the atoms of other 
elements (cf. § 51 below). 

* Publications of the Lick Ohs. xnr. (1918), p. 96, 

t Puhlicatiom of the Dominion Astrophys. Ohs. ii. (1924), 336 ; M.N.R.A.S. lxxxiv. (1924), 80. 

f Astrqphys. Joum, iixv. (1927), pi, 162. This paper contains a bihliographj and general 
disoiission of the problem. 
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Emtm Qaldctw Nebulae, 

32. The remaining class of nebulae, hj far the most important of all, 
comprises the huge nebulae of regular shape which lie far outside our galactic 
system of stars. We have already discussed the arrangement of these in space. 
As it will he convenient to discuss their forms and shapes hand-in-hand with 
theory, fuller discussion is deferred to a later chapter (Chap. xill). 

u 

33. We have now described, although only in the very barest outline, the 
universe revealed by the telescope of the astronomer. The contemplation of 
this universe arouses a whole series of questions to which we are impelled to 
seek for an answer. What, in ultimate fact, are the stars? What causes them 
to shine, and for how long can they continue thus to shine? Why are binary 
and multiple stars such frequent objects in the sky, and how have they come 
into being? What is the significance of the characteristic flattened shape of 
the galactic system, and why do some of its stars move in clusters, like shoals 
of fish, while others pursue independent courses ? What is the significance of 
the extra-galactic nebulae, which appear at a first glance to be other universes 
outside our own galactic universe comparable in size with it, although different 
in general quality? And behind all looms the fundamental question: What 
changes are taking place in this complex system of astronomical bodies, how 
did they start, and how will they end? 

We shall discuss these questions approximately in the order in which they 
have been stated, devoting our next three chapters to examining the nature 
of the object which occurs most frequently of all in nature’s astronomical 
museum, the simple star. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LIGHT FROM THE STARS 

Stellar Magnitudes and Luminosities. 

34 . The ancients thought of the stars as luminous points immovably 
attached to a spherical shell -which covered in the flat earth much as a 
telescope-dome covers in the telescope, so that when one star differed from 
another in glory, it was not because the two stars were at dififerent distances 
from us, but because one was intrinsically more luminous than the other. 

Hipparchus introduced the conception of magnitude” as measuring the 
brightnesses of the stars, and Ptolemy, in his Almagest, divided the stars 
into six groups of six different magnitudes. The 20 brightest stars formed 
the first magnitude stars, while stars which were only just visible to the eye 
were the sixth magnitude stars. Thus Ptolemy regarded the differences of 
visible glory as being represented by five steps, each step down being repre- 
sented as an increase of one magnitude. 

35 . According to the well-known physiological law of Eechner, the effect 
which any cause produces on our senses is proportional to the logarithm of 
the cause. If we can just, and only just, appreciate the difference between 
10 and 11, we shall not notice any difference at all between 20 and 21, hut 
shall just be able to detect the difference between 20 and 22, or between 
5 and 6-|. Our senses do not supply us with a direct estimate of the intensity 
of the phenomenon which is affecting them, but of its logarithm. It is then not 
surprising to find that what Ptolemy regarded as equal differences of bright- 
ness were actually equal differences in the logarithms of the amounts of light 
received. Sir J ohnHerschel remarked in 1830 that Ptolemy’s “first magnitude” 
stars were just about 100 times as bright as his sixth magnitude stars, so that 
his five steps correspond to a difference of 2 in the logarithm of the amount 
of light received, and actually it is found that each one of his five intermediate 
steps corresponds very closely to a uniform difference of 0*4 in the logarithms 
of the light received, and so to a light ratio of 10“*'^ or 2*612. 

Accurate measurements of apparent brightness are now expressed on the 
scale introduced by Pogson* in 1856, on which each step of one magnitude 
represents a light ratio of exactly 2*612. It is, of course, necessary to admit 
fractional magnitudes, a tenth of a magnitude representing a light ratio of 
1*10*1' (an easy number to remember), and a hundredth of a magnitude a light 
ratio of 1*0093. 

* Catalogue of 63 known variable stars, RadolifiEe Observatory, 1856. 
t More exactly the number is 1*0965. 
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36. Thus, if i?i and i2a are the amounts of light received from any two 
stars, their magnitudes are connected by 

TUi - - 2*6 (logi2i - log (36T), 


and as a conventional standard has been selected to fix what is meant by zero 
magnitude, this relation determines the magnitude of every star in the sky. 

The star from which we receive most light is of course the sun, whose 
magnitude is — 26’72. Apart from it, the apparently brightest star is Sirius, 
of magnitude — 1'57, and then Canopus, far down in the southern sky, with 
magnitude — 0-86. The magnitudes of all other stars are expressed by positive 
numbers, Vega of magnitude 0T4 coming next, then Capella (0'21), Arcturus 
(0*24), and the bright component of a Centauri (0-33). At the other extreme 
we may place the faintest stars which are accessible photographically in the 
100-inch Mount Wilson telescope, of which the magnitude is about 21. The 
difference of about 47^ magnitudes between these and our sun represents a 
light ratio of 10^®. 

For comparison with these figures of stellar magnitudes, it may be added 
that the “magnitude” of the full moon is about — 12*5, and that of Venus at 
its brightest is about — 4-0. The magnitude of a standard candle 100 yards 
distant is also — 4*0, and that of a standard candle 6000 miles away is 21*1. 

Absolute Magnitudes. 

37. So long as the stars were deemed to be all at the same distance, 
the relative brightnesses of various stars gave appropriate measures not 
only of the amount of light we received from them, but also of the amounts 
of light they emitted; a first magnitude star not only sent two and a half 
times as much light to the earth as a second magnitude star, but also 
was supposed to emit two and a half times as much light in all— it might 
fairly be said to be two and a half times as luminous. We now know that 
the differences in the amounts of light received from different stars arises 
largely from their being at different distances, and before we can make any 
progress with our physical knowledge of the stars we must eliminate this 
distance effect; in other words, we must consider what would be the amounts 
of light we should receive from the various stars if they were all placed at the 
same distance away. The standard distance used for this purpose is generally 
10 parsecs, although some continental writers prefer to use the Siriometer (§ 4), 

38. Suppose that an amount JRi of radiation is received, from a star whose 
distance is jp parsecs. If the same star were placed at a distance of 10 parsecs, 
the radiation received, jRg, would be given by 

...(38*1), 

since the intensity of light falls off inversely as the square of the distance. 
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If m denotes the actual observed magnitude of the star, and JIT the mag- 
nitnde the same star would have if moved to a distance of 10 parsecs from 
us, then formula (36'1) provides the relation 

Jf — m = - 2*5 log = - 2-5 log 

= 5 — 5 logjp. 

If -nr is the parallax of the star in seconds of arc, n = — so that 

tST 

Jkf = m -f 5 -4- 5 log ■or (38'2). 

The magnitude Jlf, which would be the observed magnitude of the star if 
it were moved to a distance of 10 parsecs* from us, is called the absolute 
magnitude of the star, while m is called its apparent magnitude. 

The absolute magnitude M gives a measure of the total light emitted by 
a star, and again of course a drop of five magnitudes must represent a light 
ratio of 100. Of stars whose absolute magnitude is known with fair certainty, 
the most luminous is the bright companion of the binary star B.D. 6“ 1309 
recently investigated by Plasketb, which has an absolute magnitude of about 
— 6‘4. The star S Boradus, in the greater Magellanic cloud, is almost 
certainly brighter, its absolute magnitude being estimated at — 9-0. 

At the other end of the scale come Proxima Oentauri, our nearest neigh- 
bour in the sky, vdth an absolute magnitude of 14‘9, the companion to Procyon, 
with absolute magnitude about 16, and the faint star Wolf 359, whose absolute 
magnitude is 16‘6. 

Between the two extremes of absolute magnitude just mentioned, — 6*4 
and 16-5, is a range of 22*9 magnitudes representing a light ratio of 1500 
millions. The sun with an absolute magnitude of 4*9 comes not far from the 
middle of this range. Plaskett’s star, B.D. 6° 1309, with an absolute magnitude 
of “ emits about 30,000 times as much light as the sun, while Wolf 369 
emits only 0*00002 times as much light. It is usual to speak of the light emitted 
in terms of “luminosities,” that of the sun being taken to be unity. Thus the 
luminosities of the two stars just discussed are 30,000 and 0*00002 respectively. 

39. W^e can obtain some idea of the way in which the luminosities of the 
stars are distributed by considering the luminosities of our nearest neighbours. 
If we go far afield, our results at once become vitiated, because the fainter 
stars at great distances are unknown to us. But our previous discussion (§ 8) 
has made it probable that all fairly bright stars within a distance of 4 parsecs 
are known, so that if we limit ourselves to the fairly bright stars within a 
distance of 4 parsecs from the sun, this complication is not likely to enter 

If TUgir denotes tlie absolute magnitude wben. tlie Sirioxaeter is taken as standard distance 
in place of lO parsecs, 

= 1 - 57 . 
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to any great extent. The stars within a distance of 4 parsecs at present 
known are shewn in the following table: 


Table IV. The nearest Stars in order of Distance. 



Star 

Parallax 

Visual 

Mag. 

Absolute 

Mag. 

Liuuinosity 

Spectral 

Type 

Mass 
(Sun as 
unity) 

1 

Sun 


-26-72 

4-85 

1 

GO 

1 

2 

Proxitna Oentauri 

0-765 

10-6 

14-9 

0-00010 

M 

— 


a Oentauri A 

0-758 

0-33 

4-73 

1-12 

GO 

1-14 


a Oentauri B 

0-758 

1-70 

6-10 

0-32 

K6 

0*97 

3 

Munich 15040 

0-638 

9-67 

13-32 

0-00041 

M6 

— 

4 

Wolf 359 

0-404 

13-5 

16-5 

0-00002 

M6 

— 

6 

Lalande 21 185 

0-392 

7-60 

10-67 

0*0061 

M2 

— 

6 

Sirius A 

0-377 

-1-68 

1-30 

26*3 

AO 

2-46 


Sirius B 

0-377 

8-44 

11-32 

0-0026 

A7 

085 

7 

B.D. - 12°, 4623 

0-350 

10 

12-7 

0-00072 

_ 

— 

8 

Innes (11 h. 12 m. -67-2) 

0-340 

12 

14-7 

0-00011 

— 

— 

9 

Cordoba 6 h. 243 

0-317 

9-2 

11-7 

0-0018 

MO 

— 

10 

r Oeti 

0-316 

3-6 

6-1 

0-32 

KO 

— 

11 

Prooyon A 

0-312 

0-6 

3-0 

5-5 

F6 

M3 


Procyon B 

0-312 

13-6 

16-0 

0-00003 

— 

0-37 

12 

€ Eridani 

0-310 

3-8 

6-3 

0*26 

KO 

— 

13 

61 Oygni A 

0-300 

6-6 

8-0 

0-066 

K7 

— 


61 Cygni B 

0-300 

6-3 

8-7 

0-029 

K 8 

— 

14 

Lacaille 9352 

0-292 

7*4 

9-7 

0-011 

MO 

— 

15 

Struve 2398 A 

0-287 

8-7 

11-0 

0-0036 

M4 

— 


Struve 2398 B 

0-287 

9-4 

11-7 

0-0018 

M4 

— 

16 

Groombridge 34 

0-282 

8-1 

10-4 

0-0060 

M2 

— 

17 

€ Indi 

0-281 

4-7 

6-9 

0-15 

K5 

— 

IS 

Kruger 60 A 

0-256 

9-3 

11-3 

0-0026 

M3 

026 


Kruger 60 B 

0-256 

10-8 

12-8 

0-0007 

M 

0’20 

19 

Oh. 43*9 m. +4*56 

0-265 

12-3 

14-3 

0-00017 

F 

— 

20 

Lacaille 8760 

0-253 

6-6 

8-6 

0-032 

MO 



Counting the components of binary and multiple systems as separate stars, 
we see that 27 stars are known to lie within a sphere of 4 parsecs radius 
drawn around the sun as centre. For almost all purposes these 27 stars form 
the best sample we can obtain of the stars as a whole, for as soon as we go 
further afield than 4 parsecs, certain types of stars are likely to have remained 
undiscovered, so that the discovered stars do not form a true sample of the 
whole. 

On dividing the 27 individual stars into groups according to their absolute 
magnitudes, the numbers in the different groups are found to be as follows: 

Abs. Mag. 0 -»• 4s ■ < ‘ — > 8 12 ■< — 16*5 

No. of stars 2 7 10 8 

and we notice that stars whose luminosity is less than that corresponding to 
M=4s are distributed fairly evenly amongst the different absolute magnitudes. 


J 


3 
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There appears to be a slight excess of stars of absolute magnitudes between 
8 and 12, but our list is certainly deficient in stars fainter than twelfth mag- 
nitude (c£ fig. 1, p. 8), and if all stars were included the excess would probably 
be in the faintest stars of all. Our sun is well up in the list, being fourth out 
of twenty-three. 

This distribution fails to represent that in the universe as -a whole because 
the number of stars under discussion is so small as to contain no stars of very 
high luminosity. By counting the stars to far greater distances, Kapteyn and 
Seares have obtained results summarised in the following table : 

Table V. The LumAnosity-Funotioyi (JKcbjpteynSea/res'). 


■ 

Abs. Mag. 

Linminosity 

No. of stars 
per raagnitude 

-5 

10,000 

1 

-2-5 

1000 

00 

0 

100 

3,300 

2*5 

10 

42,000 

5 

1 

200,000 

7*6 

0*1 

360,000 

10 

0*01 

500,000 

12-6 

1 

0*001 

600,000 


The last column gives the relative number of stars per unit absolute 
magnitude which, have the absolute magnitude shewn in the first column, or 
the luminosity, in terms of the suu as unity, shewn in the second column. 
Between absolute magnitudes 4 j and 12 the stars are again found bo be fairly 
evenly distributed, although the excess of faint stars which we suspected in 
the smaller sample is now quite noticeable. But the table further shews the 
existence, in quite small numbers, of stars of very high luminosity, their 
numbers falling off steadily and very rapidly for absolute magnitudes less than 
about 5, i.e. for stars appreciably more luminous tbau the sun. 

The last column of Table IT gives the masses of the stars when these are 
known from direct observation. The mass of the sun is calculated from the 
circumstance that its gravitational attraction just suffices to keep the earth 
in its orbit. In the same way the masses of the two components of a binary 
system can be calculated from the fact that the gravitational attraction of 
each just retains the other in its orbit. There is no other means of calculating 
the masses of stars by direct observation, so that no masses are entered except 
for the components of binary systems. We shall, however, find later that 
purely physical considerations make it possible to calculate the masses of 

single stars with fair accuracy ffom their luminosities and the temperatures 
of their surfaces. 
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Stellar Radiation, 

40. Of even greater importance than the luminosity, or quantity of light 
emitted by a star, is the quality of this light, as revealed by analysis in a 
spectroscope. 

Stefan found in 1879 that the amount of radiation emitted by a perfectly 
radiating surface of any kind is proportional to the fourth power of its absolute 
temperature T. The radiation per unit area of surface is usually taken to be 
<rT*‘ ergs per unit time, where cr is “ Stefan’s constant ” whose value, according 
to the determinations of Coblentz* and Millikan f, is 

cr = 5*72 X 10“® erg cm.~“ degree“‘ (40*1). 

In 1893 Wien brought forward a general thermodynamical argument 
which shewed that the law of partition by wave-length must be of the form 


(40-2), 

and in 1900 Planck discovered the form of the function f(XX), so that the 
complete law of radiation is now known in the form 

(40-3), 


where G is the velocity of light, R is the universal gas-constant and h is 
another universal constant, “ Planck’s constant.” 

The values of these quantities are 

G = 2*998 X 10^°cms. a second! 

JR = 1*372 X 10-« I (40*4). 

h — 6*56 X 10*“®’' erg seconds j 

The point of primary significance in these formulae is that they are entirely 
independent of the nature of the matter which emits the radiation, the con- 
stants <r, h, R and G all being universal constants of nature. There is a simple 
physical reason for this. The radiation inside a hot body at a uniform tem- 
perature T is absorbed and re-emitted many times before it reaches the 
surface, so that the radiation -which finally emerges is in thermodynamical 
equilibrium with the matter of the body. Its constitution must thus depend 
solely on the temperature T. Stefan’s law may equally well be stated in the 
form that radiant energy in thermodynamical equilibrium with matter at 
temperature T is of amount aT^ per unit volume, where a is an absolute 
constant of nature. This radiation, of course, travels equally in all directions. 
If it all travelled in the same direction, the amount crossing a unit area of 
surface in unit time would be aCT*; when allowance is made for the different 
directions of travel, the amount is found to be ^aGT*. If this unit area forms 
part of the surface of a perfect radiator, this amount of energy ^aGT* is equal 

* Phyi. Pev. vn. (1916), p. 694 ; Sci, Papers of the Bvirem, of Standards ^ Nos, 867 and 860 (1920). 
t Phil. Mag. Tcxsxr. (1917), p. 16- 
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to tte emission per unit area of the radiator, -which we have taken to be a-T*. 
Thus the two constants a and tr of Stefan are connected by the relation 

(40*6). 

The values of or and C already given lead to the value 

a = 7*63 X 10~“ in C.G.s. centigrade units (40' 6). 


Effective Temperature. 

41. When a star’s distance is known, we can calculate its total emission 
of radiation from measurements of the amount of radiation received' on earth. 
When the diameter of the star is also known, we can deduce its emission of 
radiation per square centimetre of surface. If this is put equal to aT^*, is 
defined to be the “effective temperature” of the star. With this definition, a 
star emits as much radiation as a perfect radiator of equal surface raised to 
the temperature Tg. 

According to Abbott and Powle, the “solar constant” has the mean value 
1’938, which means that outside the earth’s atmosphere, every square centi- 
nietre directly facing the sun receives 1 *938 calories of radiation a minute. 
The mean angular diameter of the sun is 32'0", so that the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun is equal to 


1 radian 
32’ 0" 


= 10'7*4 


diameters, or 214*8 radii of the sun. Every square centimetre of the sun 
accordingly discharges (214*8)® times as much radiation as falls on a square 
centimetre of the earth’s atmosphere. Thus the rate of emission per square 
centimetre of the sun’s surface is 1*938 x (214*8)® or 89,400 calories a minute. 
Since a calorie is equal to 4*184 x 10’' ergs, the radiation per square centimetre 
is 6-24 X 10^° ergs a second; each square centimetre of the sun’s surface dis- 
charges enough energy to work an 8 horse-power engine. 

If we put 6*24 X 10“ = vl’e*, we find for the effective temperature of the 
sun’s surface 

Tg — 5760" absolute = 5470" Centigrade. 

The foregoing calculation has shewn that to calculate a star’s effective 
temperature, it is not necessary to know a star’s radius and distance from the 
earth separately; it is enough to know the ratio of these quantities as ex- 
pressed by half of the angular diameter of the star. The ratio of the radiation 
received by each square centimetre of the earth’s surface to the radiation 
emitted by each square centimetre of the star’s surface is the square of the 
ratio just mentioned, so that a knowledge of this ratio makes it possible to 
calculate <rT^ and hence T*. 

The calculation for an actual star is best performed by using the sun’s 
radiation as a stepping-stone. Let the angular diameter of the star be Ijn 
times the angular diameter of the sun, and let the total radiation received 
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from the stax be \fm times that received from the sun. Then each square 
centimetre of the star’s surface must emit n^jm times as much radiation as a 
square centimetre of the sun’s surface, and hence 

effective temperature of star = «,^m”i x 5750 degrees abs. 

Of recent years the angular diameters of a number of stars have been 
measured by means of an interferometer attached to the 100-inch telescope 
at Mount Wilson, and the measurements so obtained have made it possible to 
calculate directly the effective temperatures of the stars in question (cf. §§ 54 
and 55 below). 

The Pressure of Radiation, 

42. Maxwell shewed on theoretical grounds that radiation must carry 
momentum as well as energy with it, and it will subsequently be found (see 
Chap, x) that this transport of momentum by radiation plays a fundamental 
part in the dynamics of stellar structures. As a consequence of its carrying 
momentum, radiation must exert a pressure on any material surface it en- 
counters. Maxwell proved that a beam of radiation, all travelling in the same 
direction, would exert a pressure in the direction of its motion equal to its 
energy per unit volume*. For radiation in thermodynamical equilibrium with 
matter at temperature T this is equal to aTK The existence of this pressure 
was confirmed experimentally by Lebedewf and by Nichols and HullJ. 

In the interior of a body which is at a uniform temperature T, radiation in 
thermodynamical equilibrium with the matter travels equally in all directions. 
After allowing for the different directions of travel, the pressure of radiation 
in any direction whatever is found to be »» given by 

(42T). 

Great caution is necessary in applying this formula to astronomical 
problems, since the interiors of astronomical bodies are not at uniform 
temperatures, with the result that stellar radiation is not generally in perfect 
thermodynamical equilibrium with matter (cf. § 73 below). 

The Partition of Radicmb Energy. 

43. The partition of energy by wave-length which is expressed by formula 
(40’3) is exhibited graphically in fig. 3, in which X is taken as abscissa and 

as ordinate. It might at first be thought that there would be a whole 
series of different curves corresponding to different values of the temperature 
T. But on drawing the curves it is found that differences of temperature are 
represented merely by differences in the horizontal and vertical scales on 
which the curve is drawn; this property follows from the circumstance that 
the law of partition of energy is of the general type given by formula (40*2). 

* Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism (1878), § 792. 

t Annalen der JPhysik,yt. 433. 

$ Physical JReview, xiii. (1901), p. 307. 
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If, however, we agree on a definite scale for \ and JS\, then different 
temperatures require different curves, and these lie as shewn in fig. 4. The 
four curves here shewn are drawn for the temperatures T= 3000, 4000, 5000 
and 6000 degrees absolute. These curves, which at a jGbrat glance look very 
different from one another, are all derived from the curve of fig. 3 by expan- 
sion of its horizontal and vertical scales. 



When the temperature T is specified, formula (40*3), which is represented 
graphically in fig. 3, gives Jix as a function of X. The wave-length for which 
Lx is a maximum is of course the value of X at the peak of the curve shewn 
in fig. 3; this is generally denoted by Formula (40*2) shews that, in 

general, X n,,^ must vary inversely as T, while by differentiation of formula 
(40*3) the actual relation is found to be 

Xmar. 2^= 0*2885 cm. degrees (43T). 

The whole area of the curve shewn in fig. 3 represents the total radiation 
of energy at a given temperature distributed according to wave-length. The 
majority of this area is concentrated round the ordinate X = X^a.^. , so that to 
a rough approximation the radiation from a body at temperature T may be 
thought of as being all of the same wave-length X^ax.? determined by equation 
(43*1), and therefore as being all of the same colour. In fact, we can arrange 
a scheme in which the colours of radiation are regarded as corresponding to 
the temperature of the hody by which it is emitted as follows : 


Colour 

Wave-length 

Temperature 

Reddest visible light 

Tdlow light - 

Sunlight 

Blue light... 

Most violet visible light 

Limit of atmospheric absorption ... 

X = 7500A. 
6000 

5000 

4600 

3760 

2950 

T— 3850 degrees abs. 
4800 

5750 

6400 

7700 

9800 
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In this table, as also in fig. 4, wave-lengths are measured in the usual 
"Ingstrom” unit (a) of 10-» oms.. while temperatures axe measured m degrees 

a'bsolute on the Centigrade scale. 




of Visible Light 



Range of Photographic Light 


■«- Limit of Atmospheric Absorption 

Kg. 4. Dislribution of Bnoigy in the Spootra of Porfoot Baaiatora at aMerent TompfflatoM. 

The wave-lengths given for the limits of the visible spe^rum have b^n 
obtained by slight extrapolation from observations recorded by Nutting . 

* JPAiZ. Mag. xxrs. (1915), p. 801. 
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Nutting finds that light of given energy has maximum visibility when its 
wave-length is 5550 a., this being approximately half-way between the two 
limits of visibility- The wave-length given for sunlight, 5000 has reference 
to light as emitted by the sun, not to the light received from the sun after 
partial absorption by the earth's atmosphere. This latter light, which we may 
call daylight, is considerably redder than the “sunlight" of wave-length 
5000 1., its wave-length being much nearer to the wave-length of maximum 
visibility, 5550 1.. 

44. Some stars appear blue when examined through a telescope; our 
Table might at first be thought to suggest that these had a temperature of 
about 6400. Others appear red, and our Table might be thought to suggest 
that these had a temperature of about 3800. Neither of these inferences 
would be justified. When the light firom a blue star is analysed in a spectro- 
scope, its energy curve does not come to a maximum height in the blue ; 
this height goes on increasing with decreasing wave-length, until it comes 
to an end somewhat abruptly at about A. = 2950 — not because the star emits 
no light of shorter wave-length than this, but because our atmosphere 
absorbs such light before it reaches the spectroscope. 

Thus all that the blue colour of a star entitles us to say is that the 
temperature of such stars is certainly higher than 9800°. There is a similar 
situation with regard to the red stars, the limit at the red end of the spectrum 
arising from the circumstance that our eyes cannot perceive radiation of 
wave-length greater than about X = T 500, A better estimate of the tem- 
peratures of such stars, and indeed of all stars, is obtained by examining the 
shape of the whole energy curve, or rather of that part of it which is accessible 
to observation, instead of merely the position of the ordinate which represents 
maximum energy. The temperatures of the blue stars ai’e in this way found 
to range up to about 30,000°, while those of the visible red stars may range 
down to 2500°. Thus there is a range of at least 12 to 1 in the temperatures 
of the visible stars, and, as the emission of radiation varies as the fourth 
power of the temperature, this represents a range of over 20,000 to 1 in the 
emission per unit area of their surfaces. 

46. Within the spectral limits al ready mentioned (about 29 50 a. to Y 500 A.), 
the curves giving the observed distribution of energy in stellar spectra are 
found to have shapes which agree tolerably well with the theoretical curves 
discussed in § 43. This makes it possible to determine the effective tem- 
peratures of stars from the shape of their observed energy-curves. 

This method has frequently been used to determine the effective tem- 
perature of the sun, the temperature so obtained usually being somewhat 
higher than the temperature of 5750 determined in | 41 from the sun’s total 
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emission of radiation. In 1921 Coblentz* determined the sun’s effective 
temperature by this method as 6140® absolute. 

The same method has been used to determine the effective temperatures 
of other stars, by Wilsing, Scheiner, Mtinch, Rosenberg, Plaskett, and others. 
In 1923 Sampsonf calculated the effective temperatures of 17 stars from 
the shapes of their energy curves, and in 1925 increased the number to 64. 
In 1924J Abbott analysed the spectra of nine stars by the use of a radiometer 
attached to the 100-inch telescope at Mount Wilson. Some of the results 
thus obtained are shewn in Table VI below : 


Table VI. Effective Temperatures of Stars (Sampson- A.hhott'). 


Star 


y Oaasiop 
y Pogasi 
^ Tauri 

^ Orionis (Bigel) 
a Lyrae (vega) 
a Caiiis Maj. (Sirius) 
a Oygni (Deneb) 
a Oephei 
^ Cassiop 

a Oaiiis Min. (Prooyon) 
a Ursae Min. (Polaris) 
Sun 

y Oygni 

a Auri^ae (Capella) 
e Oygui 

a Bootis (Arcturus) 
e Pegasi 

a Tauri (Aldebaran) 
a Orionis (Botelgeux) 

S Pegasi 
a Herculis 


Spectral 

Type 

Effective Temperature 

Sampson 

Abbott 

BO 

30,000 


R2 

26,000 


R8 

30,000 

r- 

J?8 

14,800 

16,000 

AO 

11,600 

14,000 

AO 

12,800 

11,000 

A2 

10,900 


A 6 

8900 

-T- 

F4k 

7800 

--rT-r 

F6 

8300 

8000 

F8 

6600 

-n. - 

<70 

6140* 

6000 

<70 

6200 


6^0 

5500 

6800 

<77 

4600 

T-i pir-r 

KO 

4200 

— I- . 

KO 

3600 


JTS 

3400 

3000 

MO 

3400 

2600 

M3 

3200 

2860 

M6 


2600 


Coblentz’s estimate. 


Magnitude Scales. 

46. We have already noticed that the eye is only sensitive to light of 
wave-length lying between the limits 7600 1. and 3760 a., this being the range 
marked “Range of visible light” in Fig. 4. Similarly the photographic plate 
only records starlight of wave-lengths lying within a range from about 6000 A. 
to 2960 A., the limit of atmospheric absorption, this being the range marked 
“Range of photographic light” in Fig. 4. 

* Sei. Papers of the Bureau of Standards^ 488 (1922), or of the OpUcal 8oe, of America, 

V. (1921), p. 272. 

t Monthly Notices of the B.A.S. luxxxxix. (1928), p. 174, and Lxxxv. (1925), p. 212. 

t Astrophys. nx. (1924), p. 87, or Mount Wilson Contribution, No. 280. 
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Thus neither visual ohservation nor photography records the total light 
coming from a star. Speating in very general terms, "we may say that 
photographic estimates are concerned only "with the amount o£ blue light 
coming from a star, "while visual estimates are concerned only with the 
amount of yellow light. Actually the matter is far more complicated than 
this statement would suggest, for the relative sensitiveness of the eye to light 
of different colours varies with the intensity of the light ; when the light is 
very faint, blue light produces an abnormally large effect on the eye, whereas 
when the light is very strong, blue light is comparatively ineffective. This 
is known as the Purkinje effect; it explains why blue objects are more easily 
seen than red ones in a faint light, why moonlight makes the whole world 
look blue, and why artists paint shadows blue regardless of actual colours. 

Apart from detail, however, we may say that visual estimates of stellar 
magnitudes are unduly favourable to stars of reddish or yellow colour, while 
photographic estimates are unduly favourable to stars of bluish colour. 

To avoid this complication, two distinct scales of stellar magnitude are in 
use, the visual and the photographic. The visual scale deliberately estimates 
only the light visible to the normal eye, absolutely disregarding all light 
which is too red or too blue to be seen, while similarly the photographic 
scale only estimates the light which is recorded on the photographic plate. 
We have already explained how visual magnitudes are measured, each mag- 
nitude representing a light-ratio of 2*512, and the zero-point being fixed hy 
reference to standard stars. On the photographic scale also, each magnitude 
is made to represent a light-ratio of 2*512, while the zero-point is fixed hy 
the arbitrary convention that the photographic and visual scales shall agree, 
on the average, for stars of spectral type A 0 (cf. § 52 below), and of visual 
magnitudes between 5*5 and 6*5. 

Colour-Index. 

The difference between the visual and photographic magnitudes of a star 
is called the “colour-index” of the star. Its sign is determined by the equation 

Colour-index = (Photographic Magnitude) — (Yisual Mag.). 

Since magnitudes are measures of the logarithms of the light received, it 
is clear that the colour-index measures approximately the ratio of the amount 
of blue light received from a star to the amount of yellow light; it accordingly 
depends solely on the effective temperature of the star. 

Still a third scale of stellar magnitudes must be mentioned, namely, the 
holometric scale, which measures the total radiation emitted by a star, as 
shewn by the total area of the energy curve. Great success has recently 
attended direct measurements of the total radiant energy received from the 
stars, the instrument generally used being a thermocouple in a vacuum, a 
type of instrument introduced by Coblentz. When Cohlentz first used such 
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an instrument at Lick in 1914, it was only possible to measure the radiation 
from stars brighter than the fourth magnitude. With the 100-inch telescope 
at Mount Wilson, Pettit and Nicholson are now able to measure the total 
radiation received from stars down to the thirteenth magnitude, this being 
about equal to the radiation received from a candle 2000 miles away. 

Even when it is not possible to obtain direct observational evidence of 
those parts of the energy curve which lie outside the visual range, our 
general knowledge of the theory of radiation assures us that they must be 
there, and those parts of the curve which are accessible to observation enable 
us to complete the whole. The bolometric scale of magnitude gives a measure 
of the whole energy emitted by the star, as represented by its completed 
energy curve. 

Bolometric Correction. 

Just as the difference between the photographic and visual scales is 
represented by the colour-index, so the difference between the bolometric 
and visual scales is represented by a quantity called the “bolometric correc- 
tion,” its sign being determined by the equation 

Bolometric correction = (Visual Magnitude) ~ (Bolometric Mag.). 

Roughly speaking, the bolometric correction measures the ratio of a star's 
total radiation to the visual radiation received after absorption by the atmo- 
sphere. Thus the bolometric correction, like the colour-index, depends only 
on the effective temperature. Calculation and observation both shew that 
the bolometric correction has its minimum value at a temperature of about 
6800 degrees. The zero-point of the bolometric scale is ffxed by agreeing 
that the bolometric correction at this temperature shall be zero. The effect 
of this is to make the bolometric correction always a positive quantity. 

Theoretical Evaluation of Golour-'Indeso. 

47. Following a method first suggested by Hertzsprung*, both the 
colour-index and the bolometric correction can be calculated theoretically in 
terms of the effective temperature T^. 

By Planck’s formula (40’3) the partition of energy in the radiation emitted 
per square centimetre by a surface of effective temperature Tt is 

(47-1). 

eBT^-.X 

Hence the total intensity of radiation between wave-lengths Xj and X® 
emitted by a star of radius r is E, given by 

E=4,7rr^P^"^^^!^X-‘^d\ ..,...(47-2). 

* Zeitschr. fUr Wisaensohaftliche PhotograjpMefXV. (1906), p. 43. 
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If we integrate from al)out = 3750 a. to "Xz = 7500 1., we obtain a formula 
for the emission of radiation which is visible to the eye; let us call this 
visual radiation. Similarly if we integrate from about \i= 2950 a. to about 
'Kz = 5000 A., we obtain a formula for what we may call the photographic radia- 
tion, and finally if we integrate jfrom \i = 0 to >-2 = oo , we obtain a formula 
for the bolometric radiation. 

In both visual and photographic radiation from bodies at stellar tempera- 

hC 

tures, a simple calculation shews that is large compared with unity, so 

that formula (47*2) may be replaced by 

- hG 


^=47rr“ (47*3). 

J 


Moreover, since the ranges of integration are comparatively small, we 
may, to an approximation, suppose the radiation all concentrated in one single 
wave-length Xo, selected so as to be near the middle of the range. The 
formula now becomes 

- hC 

E = 47rr2 (X-a - XO] (474). 

Since a drop of unity in absolute magnitude represents a light-ratio of 
(10)°’S the absolute magnitude M on any scale is connected by the emission E 
on the same scale by a formula of the type 

0*4J!f = — log E -t- cons (47'6)- 

Inserting the value of E given by equation (47*4), we obtain, after 
multiplication by 2*5, 

hO 


Jf = — 5 logr -+■ 2*5 logio e-B^TeXo + cons., 

or, introducing the numerical values logioe =0*4343 and hGJM = 1*432, 

1*555 

JT = — 6 log r + ■ ■ rr (47*6), 

Ao Z ^ 

According to Brill, visual radiation may be supposed to centre round 
wave-length 6290 a.. On putting Xo= 5290 a. in equation (47*6) we obtain as 
the absolute visual magnitude of a star of radius r, 

= - 5 log r + + cons (47*7). 

Similarly photographic radiation centres round a wave-length 4260 A., and 
on putting X-o = 4250 A. in formula (47*6) we obtain 

Ttr K 1 36,700 

phot. = - 5 log r + — + cons (47*8). 

. The definition of colour-index now supplies the relation 
Colour-index = ilfphot. — + cons. 
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The constant can be determined from the agreed convention that the 
colour-index shall vanish for stars of spectral type A 0. As their effective 
temperature is about 11,200®, the constant on the right must be -0-64, and 
the equation becomes 

Colour-index = - 064 (47*9). 

This formula enables us to calculate theoretically the colour-index corre- 
sponding to any effective temperature. Thus we have 


Effective 1 
emperaturej 

30,000 

25,000 

20,000 

16,000 

10,000 

6,000 

4,000 

3,000 

2,000 

iolour-index 

-0-40 

-0*36 

-0*28 

-0*16 

-}-0*08 

+0*56 

! +1*16 

1*76 

2*96 


Either the formula or the table will give the colour-index of a star in 
terms of its effective temperature. What is of especial importance for 
physical astronomy is that by using the table backwards, we can deduce a 
star’s effective temperature from its colour-index. The colour-index of a star 
is of course readily determined observationally ; we need only estimate the 
magnitude of the star twice, once visually and once photographically. 

Theoi'etioal Evaluation of Bolometrw Correction. 

48. Slightly different methods are needed for the discussion of the bolo- 
metric magnitude scale, since bolometric radiation cannot be treated as 
centering round one mean wave-length, but extends throughout the spectrum. 

On integrating formula (47 ’3) from \ = 0 to X, = 00 , we merely obtain, as 
the total bolometric emission of radiation by a star of radius r, 


E — 47rr“cr (48 T), 

where cr is Stefan’s constant introduced in § 40. Using this value for E in 
equation (47*5) we obtain 

Afboi. = ■“ 5 log r — 10 log + cons (48*2). 

This and equation (47*7) now give the relation 


29 500 

Bolometric correction = if via. — ifboi. = —hp l^>g 

The quantity on the right attains its minimum value when — 6790, 
and on determining the constant so as to make the bolometric correction 
vanish at this temperature, we obtain the complete value of the bolometric 
correction in the form 

Bolometric correction = — + 10 log — 42*53 (48*3). 
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The foregoing are the forms of equation adopted hy Russell, Dugan and 
Stewart*. On the other hand, Hertzsprung'f’ gave the following formula for 
ilfvia. ^ 1906 : 

-3fvis. = 2’3 — 5 log r + cons (48*4), 

and from this and equation (48*2), we obtain 

/14 300\®*^ 

Bolometric correction = 2*3 ^ — j H- 10 log H- cons. . . .(48*6). 

The bolometric correction, as given by this formula, is found to be a 
minimum -when Tg « 6800. Adjusting the constant on the right of formula 
(48*5) to make the bolometric correction vanish when it is a minimum, the 
formula becomes 

( 14 300\®*®® 

— ~ — j q- 10 log Ti — 42*9. 

Eleven years later Eddington J calculated the values of the bolometric 
correction which were required by the purely physical observations of Nutting| 
on the visibility of light of various wave-lengths. As was subsequently 
remarked by Seares||, the empirical table constructed by Eddington in this 
way agreed almost precisely with a table calculated from Hertzsprung's 
formula (48-5). The quality of the agreement is shewn in the first; two lines 
of the following table, the values given by formula (48*3) being shewn in the 
third line. 


12000 


42*9. 


T 

2540 

Am (Hertzaprung) 

2*62 

Am (Nutting-Eddington) 

2*59 

Am (Formula (48’3)) 

3-00 



6000 

7500 

0-02 

0-00 

0-04 

002 

002 

0-02 



Each set of values indicates that Am is a minimum at about 6800 degrees, 
and the zero-point in each has been arranged so that the bolometric correction 
is zero at this temperature. As a consequence a star’s bolometric magnitude 
is always less than its visual magnitude, or again a star is always more 
luminous bolometrically than visually. At temperatures below 6800“ the 
bolometric excess is of course mainly due to the heat and infra-red radiation 
which does not affect the eye at all, while at the other extreme of high 
temperatures the excess is mainly due to the ultra-violet radiation cut off by 
atmospheric absorption. 

The bolometric correction assumes its greatest importance in the case of 
stars whose effective temperature is so low that they are almost invisible. 


* Astronomy, p. 7S6. f ZeiUchr. JUr Wissensehaft. Photog. tv. (1906), p, 43. 
t Monthly Notices of the R.A.8. ixtvn. (1917), p. 605. § PUl. Mag. 29 (1916), p. 301. 

11 AstropJti/s. Joum. xv. (1922), p. 197. 
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An extreme instance is provided by the variable star x Cygni. Viaually this 
varies from the 5th to the 14th magnitude, so that its visual luminosity is 
4000 times greater at maximum than at minimum. Yet the bolometric 
observations of Pettit and Nicholson* at Mount Wilson shew that the total 
radiation varies by a factor of only 1*7. Thus of the apparent visual change 
of 9 magnitudes, no less than 8*4 mags, must be ascribed to the bolometric 
correction. The radiation of this star at minimum consists almost entirely of 
invisible heat in fact, it sends us some 50,000 times as much heat as Sirius 
would il the two stars were placed at such distances as to appear to be of 
equal brightness. 

As with the formula for colour-index, one of the main points of interest 
about the formula for the bolometric correction is that it can be used to 
determine a star’s effective temperature when its bolometric magnitude has 
been determined observationally by radiometric measurements. In this way 
Nicholson and Pettit have determined the temperatures of a number of stars, 
especially long period variables such as x just mentioned. The bolo- 

metric corrections for these stars are generally found to be exceedingly great, 
averaging 4-3 magnitudes at maximum, and 7*8 at minimum, from which 
Nicholson and Pettit deduce temperatures of 2300° and 1650° respectively. 


The Calculation of Stellar Radii. 

49. Before leaving the group of formulae we have just been discussing, 
we may notice that the group of formulae (47*7), (47*8) and (48-2) provide 
a means of determining the radius of a star when either its visual, photo- 
graphic or bolometric absolute magnitudes are known. 

In each formula the final constant remains to be determined, and this is 
conveniently done by taking the sun as a standard case. The sun’s apparent 
visual magnitude is — 26'72. The standard distance with reference to which 
absolute magnitudes are reckoned is 10 parsecs, or 2,062,648 mean radii of 
the earth s orbit, this being of course the number of seconds of arc in 
10 radians. It follows that the sun’s absolute visual magnitude is 

- 26-72 -1- 5 log (2,062,648) = 4‘86. 

The sun’s effective temperature being close to 6000, the bolometric 
correction is negligible, and we may take the sun’s bolometric absolute 
magnitude also to be 4*85. The colour-index at 6000° is about 0-56, so that 

the sun’s absolute photographic magnitude is about 5-41. 

Using these values, taking the sun’s effective temperature to be 6000° 
and the sun’s radius to be unity, we find that the radius R of any star in 
terms of the sun’s radius as unity is given by any one of the formulae 

log ie - 0-2 M^oi. - 2 log + 8*53 .(49*1), 

Report of the Director of Mownt Wilson Observatory p. 101^ 
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log B = - 0-2 Jkfrt,. + 5^ - 0-01 (49-2), 

logB = -0-2JI/pi<,i+^^-014 (49-3). 


We may also determine tlie constant in equation (4f7'5), namely, 

log E — — 0*4 M -f cons., 

by reference to the snn as standard. As regards bolometric magnitude, we 
put M = 4*85, the value just found, and E~ 3*80 x 10**, the total bolometric 
radiation of the sun in ergs per second. The constant is then found to be 
35*52, so that the total radiation of energy given by 

log ^boL = - 0-4. + 35*52 (49*4). 

Stellar Spectra. 

60. From the foregoing theory it might reasonably be expected that 
every star should exhibit a continuous spectrum with the distribution of 
energy shewn in fig. 8. To an exceedingly rough approximation this is 
indeed found to be the ease, but the spectrum is invariably complicated by 
the presence of dark lines, and sometimes of bright lines as well (see the 
typical spectra shewn in Plate VI *). Modem physical theory explains very 
clearly how the former at least of these complications originates. 

Bohr’s theory of atomic structure, which is now generally accepted by 
physicists as providing at least a useful working model of atomic processes, 
supposes the atom to be capable of existing only in certain definite states, 
each of which has a specific amount of energy associated with it. Whenever 
an atom passes from one to another of these states, radiation is emitted or 
absorbed. The frequency v of this radiation is related to the energies E» 
of the two states by Einstein’s equation 

E^-E^ = hv (50*1), 

where h is Planck’s constant, and Ex refers to the state of higher energy; 
if this is the original state of the atom, the change of state is accompanied 
by an emission of radiation — ^in the reverse case by absorption of radiation. 

In a mass of matter which is at uniform temperature throughout, the 
atoms distribute themselves amongst the various possible states in such 
a way as to give maximum entropy. If 1, 2 are states of higher and lower 
energy respectively, a certain number of atoms in state 2 are at any instant 
absorbing energy and jumping up to state 1. To maintain the entropy at its 
constant maximum value, an exactly equal number must be fal ling from 
state 1 to state 2 and emitting energy in the process, so that statistically 
there is no change on balance. 


* These are reproduced from photographs by OurtisB aud Bofns at the University of Michigan. 
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A star, however, is not a mass of matter at uniform temperature. Heat 
continually flows from its interior to its surface. Since heat always flows in 
the direction in which the temperature is falling, just as water flows in 
a direction in which the height is falling, a star’s temperature falls as the 
surface is approached. Energy which has been emitted in some internal 
layer of high temperature, and has the constitution appropriate to that high 
temperature, passes to outer space through surface-layers of lower temperature. 
These layers absorb radiation which is of a wave-length suitable for absorption — ■ 
i.e. radiation of those particular frequencies which represent jumps of the 
atoms from one possible state to another — but, on account of their lower 
temperatures, they do not emit an equal amount of radiation of the same 
wave-lengths. There is now no longer a statistical balance between the 
absorption and emission of the radiation of these particular wave-lengths, 
but definite deficiencies in the radiation of the wave-lengths in question, 
and, when the radiation reaches outer space, these deficiencies reveal them- 
selves by dark lines crossing the spectrum at the places corresponding to 
these special wave-lengths. These dark lines are called “ absorption-lines.” 
The outer layer we have just described, the seat of the absorption by which 
these lines are produced, is called the re versing- layer ” of the star; the 
inner layer which produces the light which undergoes this absorption is called 
the “photosphere.” 

We should accordingly expect the spectrum of a star to consist of the 
continuous bright spectrum already discussed, modified by the presence of 
absorption-lines. Such absorption-lines were first observed in the spectrum 
of the sun by Fraunhofer in 1814. 

The “flash spectrum ” which appears at a total eclipse of the sun provides 
proof that the above explanation of the dark lines is the true one. After the 
photosphere has been covered by the advancing moon, the only light which 
reaches the earth is that emitted by the reversing layer, and the spectrum of 
this light is found to consist of bright lines on a dark background, these lines 
having precisely the same wave-lengths as the Fraunhofer dark lines. This 
proves that the atoms of the reversing layer are themselves emitting radiation 
of the wave-lengths in question ; the Fraunhofer lines appear relatively dark 
merely because the reversing layer emits less radiation of these wave-lengths 
than it extracts from the light of the photosphere. 

AhsQrpticm<-Lines. 

61. Since BVaunhofer first observed absorption-lines in the spectrum of the 
sun, it has been found that not only the spectrum of the sun, but paractkally 
all stellar spectra are of the general type suggested by theory, oonsisting, 
that is to say, of a continuous bright background with absorptkh-lmes 
superposed. 
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These ahsorption-lines are among the most informative objects in the 
whole of astronomy. la accordance with Doppler’s principle, a difference of 
velocity v between a source emitting light and an instrument receiving the 
light, causes the wave-length X' of the light received, to be different from 
the wave-length X of the emitted light, the two being connected by the 


relation X' = X 



, where G is the velocity of light. 


Consequently the 


motion of a star causes the lines in its spectrum to shew a slight displacement 
from their standard positions, and by measuring the amount of this displace- 
ment it is possible to determine the star’s velocity of recession or approach, 
relative to the moving earth. We have already noticed how W. S. Adams and 
Elohlsehtitter found that certain peculiarities in these lines made it possible 
to determine the absolute magnitude of the star by which they are emitted, 
and hence its distance. Further the Einstein theory of relativity requires that 
each spectral line should shew a displacement towards the red end of amount 
proportional to Mfr, the gravitational potential at the surface of the emitting 
star, so that if the displacement can be measured in the light emitted by 
a particular star, the value of Mjr is at once known. This method has recently 
been used to determine the value of M/r for the companion of Sirius. The 
mass M of this star was already known, from its gravitational pull on Sirius, 
to be about 0*85 times the mass of the sun, so that it became possible to 
calculate the star’s radius r. This proved to be only about 20,000 ktns., 
shewing that the mean density of the star must be about 50,000 times that 
of water. 


Finally, a comparison of the positions of the absorption bands of a stellar 
spectrum with those obtained from known chemical substances in the 
laboratory, makes it possible to identify the atoms or molecules which absorb 
the light in the star’s surface. Practically all of the lines in the solar spectrum 
have been identified in this way, and are found to originate from the atoms of 
elements known on earth ; a large number of the lines originating from the 
upper layers of the sun’s atmosphere have their origin in ionised atoms, 
particularly those of calcium, strontium and barium. 

Table VH (opposite)"* gives the 90 chemical elements which are known on 
earth, arranged in order of their atomic number, with an indication of 
whether they are represented (P) or absent (A) in the spectrum of the sun. 

Sahaf and, more recently, R, BL Fowler and Milne have shewn how 
this identification of absorption lines in stellar spectra makes it possible to 
estimate the temperature of the absorbing atoms, and hence the effective 


* Russell, Dugan and Ste'wart, Astronomy, p. 603. See also Miss Payne, Stella/r Atmospheres 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925), p. 5 and p. 184. 

t Fhil. Mag, xl. (1920), pp. 472, 809. Proc. R.S. 99i(1921), p. 135. Zeit.f. Phys. vi. (1921), 
p. 40. 

J M.N., B.A.8. IX3X.1TX. (1923), p. 403. 
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temperatures of the stars. For instance, the solar spectrum and most stellar 
spectra (see Plate VI) shew two very conspicuous lines, the H and K lines of 


Table VIL The Chemical Elements in the Solar Spectrum (RusselV), 


Atomic 

Number 

Element 

Present 
or Absent 

1 

Hydrogen 

P 

2 

Holiimi 

P 

3 

Lithiniu 

P 

4 

Beryllium 

P 

5 

Boron 

A 

6 

Carbon 

P 

7 

Nitrogen 

P 

8 

Oxygon 

P 

9 

Fluorine 

A 

10 

Neon 

A 

11 

Sodium 

P 

12 

Magnesium 

P 

13 

Aluminium 

Silicon 

P 

14 

P 

15 

Phosphorns 

Sulphur 

A 

16 

A 

17 

Chlorine 

A 

18 

Argon 

A 

P 

19 

Potassium 

20 

Calcium 

P 

21 

Scandium 

P 

22 

Tit^iniurn 

P 

23 

Vanadixun 

P 

24 

Chromium 

P 

P 

26 

Manganese 

26 

Iron 


27 

Cobalt 

l> 

28 

Nickel 

P 

29 

Copper 

P 

30 

Zinc 

P 

31 

Gallium 

P 

32 

Germanium 

P 

33 

Arsenic 

A 

34 

Seloniinn 

A 

35 

Bromine 

A 

36 

37 

Krypton 

Rubidium 

A 

P 

38 

Strontium 

P 

39 

yttrium 

P 

40 

Zirconium 

P 

41 

Niobium 

P 

42 

Molybdenum 

P 

43 

Masurium 

A 

44 

Ruthenium 

P 

45 

Rhodium 

P 

46 

Palladium 

P 


Atomic 

Number 

Element 

Present 
or Absent 

47 

Silver 

P 

48 

Cadmium 

P 

49 

Indium 

P 

50 

Tin 

P 

51 

Antimony 

P 

52 

Tellurium 

A 

53 

Iodine 

A 

64 

Xenon 

A 

65 

Caesium 

A. 

56 

Barium 

P 

57 

Lanthanum 

P 

68 

Cerium 

P 

69 

Pnwjsodymium 

P 

60 

Neodymium 

A 

61 

Illinium 

A 

62 

Samarium 

P 

63 

Europium 

P 

(54 

Gadolinium 

A 

66 

Terbium 

A 

66 

Dysprosium 

A 

67 

Holmium 

A 

68 

Erbium 

A 

69 

Thulium 

A 

70 

Ytterbium 

A 

71 

Lutecium 

A 

72 

Hafnium 

A 

73 

Tantalum 

A 

74 

Tungsten 

A 

76 

Rhenium 

A 

76 

Osmium, 

A 

77 

Iridium 

A 

78 

Platinum 

A 

79 

Gold 

A 

80 

Meroury 

A 

81 

Thallium 

P 

82 

Lead 

P 

83 

Bismuth. 

A 

84 

Polonium 

A 

86 



86 

Radon 


87 



88 

Radium 

Z 

89 

Actinium 

A 

90 

Thorium 

A 

91 

Protoaotiniura 

A 

92 

Uranium 

A , ■ 


Fraunhofer, which a comparison with laboratory spectra assig’ns to ionised 
calcium. Calculation shews that ionised calcium is only active in absorbing 
radiation within a limited range of temperature which extends approximately 
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from 3000° to 15,000°; according to Fowler and Milne the maximum activity 
occurs at 6290°. Other lines in stellar spectra provide the means of fixing 
other ranges of temperature. From a combination of all the evidence, it is 
possible to fix the temperature of the sun’s “reversing layer” at about 6000“, 
and to estimate the temperatures of other stars. 

Spectral Type. 

62. The circumstance that the H and K lines of calcium were specially 
prominent in the sun was at one time interpreted to mean that the sun was 
in some way especially rich in calcium. That three different stars shewed 
prominently the lines of, say, hydrogen, calcium, and titanium oxide, was 
supposed to indicate that the composition of a star changed as it aged, so 
that the atoms of which it was made changed, by transmutation of the 
chemical elements, from hydrogen into calcium, from calcium into titanium 
oxide, and so on. But it is now clear that the star’s spectrum reveals its 
surface- temperature rather than its chemical composition. If the sun’s tem- 
perature were suddenly doubled, without any change in its chemical com- 
position taking place, the calcium lines would almost disappear from its 
spectrum and hydrogen lines would take their place ; if the sun’s temperature 
were halved, the calcium lines would again disappear and the solar spectrum 
would be dominated by the bands of titanium oxide. 

Two stars whose outer layers were at the same temperature and in the 
same physical state would shew different spectra if they contained different 
chemical elements, or even if they contained the same chemical elements in 
different proportions. A few cases are known in which the lines of certain 
elements appear in abnormal strength in the spectra of particular stars but 
apart ffom these, it appears to he a general rule that the elements appear in 
the same relative proportions in all the stars*. As a consequence stellar spectra 
fall approximately into a single continuous sequence, different positions in the 
sequence merely representing different temperatures of the star’s surface. 

I It is not yet convenient to express a star’s spectrum as a temperature, 
although possibly this means of identification may come into use in time. At 
present a star’s spectrum is described by reference to arbitrarily selected 
standard points in the continuous series of spectra. As regards the spectra of 
normal stars, six selected points are designated by the letters A, F, K, 
M, in this order; the statement that a star’s spectrum is £3 means that it 
is three-tenths of the way on from B to A. A star whose spectrum is exactly 
at B is generally said to be of type B 0 ; a star whose spectrum is described 
merely as being of type B may be anywhere from jB 0 to S 9. Type 0 comes 
in front of type B, its various sub-classes being temporarily designated as 
Oa, Oh, Oc, Od and Oe, Oe itself being further divided with ten sub-divisions. 
Typical spectra of the various classes are shewn in Plate VI facing p. 49. 

^ Mias Payne, /StelZar chap. Sin. 
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The characteristics of the various types of spectra are briefly indicated in 
the following table : 


Type 

Elements shewn 

0 

Ionised helium. Doubly and 
trebly ionised oxygen and 
nitrogen 

B 

Hydrogen and Helium (strong) 
ionised silicon, oxygen, ni- 
trogen, magnesium and 
calcium 

A 

Hydrogen (strong), ionised 
and neutral metals (weak) 

F 

Ionised calcium (very strong), 
hydrogen and metallic lines 

a 

Neutral metals and ionised 
calcium, hydrogen (weak) 

K 

Neutral metals and ionised 
calcium (very strong), 
hydrogen (very feeble). At 

A 6 titanium oxide bands 
begin to appear 

M 

Titanium oxide (strong). 
Contimious spectrum very 
weak at violet end 


Typical stars 

Probable 

efieotive 

Temp. 

Oa. 

Od 

Oeh 

OeS 

23Z)+ 35“ 4013 

X Oephei 

X Orionis 
Plaskett’s star 

] About 

J 30,000 (?) 

28,000 

BQ 

B1 

B8 

6 Orionis 

V Puppis 

Rigel 

23.000 

22.000 
16,000 

AO 
A 2 
A 5 

Sirius 

Deneb 

Altair 

11,200 

10,900 

8,600 

FO 

F5 

Canopus 

Prooyou 

7,500 

8,000 

GO 

rCapella A 
\Sun 

' 5,660 
6,000 

KO 
AS 
A' 7 

Arcturua 

Aldebaran 

61 Cygni 

4,200 

3, .300 
4,000 

MO 

M3 

MG 

Botelgoux 
Kruger 60 
a Horculis 

3,000 

3,200 

2,500 


The table shews that the sequence of spectral types can be regarded 
not only as one of decreasing temperature, but also as one of decreasing 
ionisation or increasing aggregation. In class 0 trebly and doubly ionised 
atoms are prominent; later we come to singly ionised atoms, then to complete 
atoms and finally to complete molecules exhibiting band-spectra. The complete 
molecular structures are built up as the temperature diminishes. 


63. One reason why a star's spectrum cannot conveniently be specified 
simply as a temperature, is that the spectrum of a mass of hot gas does not 
depend solely on its temperature ; it depends to an appreciable degree on its 
density as well. The theoretical reason for this is provided at once by the work 
of Saha, R. H, Fowler and Milno, to which reference has already been made. We 
shall discuss the theory of ionisation more fully below (§ 137) when it will be 
seen that the ionisation temperature for the atoms of any particular element 
depends very largely on the density of the matter of which the atoms form 
part. Thus stars of the same spectral class have different effective tempera** 
tures when their atmospheres have different densities, the differentiation 
being most marked when the effective temperature is low. As a consequence. 
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the colour-index and bolometric correction do not depend solely on a star’s 
spectral class. A.s regards colour-index, the deviation is shewn in the following 
table given by Seares*. 


Type 

ColoTir-index 

dense diffuse 

2"(dens6) - T (diffuse) 

^0 

-0-32 


£6 

-0*17 


AO 

0-00 


£0 

0-38 





GO 

0-72 

0-86 

470 

G5 

0-83 

1-15 

880 

ATO 

0-99 

1-48 

1020 

JTS 

1-26 

1-84 

850 

MO 

1*76 

1-88 

250 


The temperature difference in the last column is somewhat provisional, 
being based on somewhat uncertain data, hut it suffices to indicate the extent 
to which the spectra of stars of types G and K depend on the densities as 
well as on the effective temperatures of the stars. 


Estimates of Effective Temperatures. 

64 . The effective temperature of a star has been defined to be such 
that the radiation emitted per second from each square centimetre of the star’s 
surface is this being the amount of radiation that would be emitted from 
a perfect radiator at temperature Tg. 

We have found four ways of estimating the effective temperature of a 
star: 

(1) From a comparison of a star’s observed angular diameter with the 
total radiation received from it (§ 41). 

(2) From the shapes of the energy curves obtained by analysing the 
distribution of energy in the star’s spectrum (§ 45). 

(3) From the colour-index, which gives, in a general way, the ratio of 
photographic to visual light emitted by a star 4T, 63). 

(4) From the bolometric correction, which gives a measure of the ratio of 
a star’s total radiation to its emission of visual light (§ 48). 

That these four methods give fairly accordant values for the effective 
temperatures of stars of different spectral types, is shewn in the following 
table which is given by Russell, Dugan and Stewart "f. 

■* Astrophys. Journ. lv. (1922), p. 198. 
t Astronomy, p. 753. 
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Table VIII. Effective Temperatures {Eussell, Eugan and Stewart). 
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Spectral 


Type 


JBO 


JB5 


AO 


J 6 


FO 


F5 


roo 


0 5 

S j 

KO 

•rH 

C5 

K5 

J/2 



Long period 
vanaoles ; 

ma:x. 

min. 


(OO 

tj 

05 


KO 

p 

K5 

1 



Bffective Temperature deduced from 

Adopted 

effective 

Temperature 

Colour- 

index 

Bolomehric 

Radiation 

Energy 

Curves 

Aujfular 

Diameters 

23,000 




23,000 

16,000 

— 

— 

_ 

16,000 

11,200 

— 

12,500 

10,000 

11,000 

8,600 

— 


8,000«^ 

8,600 

7,400 

— 

— 

_ 

7,400 

6,600 

— 

8,000 

— 

6,600 

6,600 

6,600 

6,800 

n T--- 

6,600 

4,700 

— 

— 

_ 

4,700 

4,100 

4,200 

— 

4,300 

4,200 

3,300 

— 

3,000 

3,800 

3,400 

3,060 

3,100 

2^*700 

3,100 

3,100 

' ' 

2,760 

2,600 

2,650 

2,700 

_ 

2,300 


2,400 

2,300 

— 

1,660 

— 

1,700 

1,660 

6,000 

6,760t 

6,000t 

■ ■ 

6,000 

6,600 

— 

— 


6,600 

6,100 

— 

— 


6,100 

4,400 

— 

— 


4,400 

3,400 





3,400 


* Only one star is used, the companion of Sirius, and its spectral type is uncertain. 
+ Values for sun (§§ 41, 45). 


Radiation and Physical Constants of Varioxts Stars. 

66. We shall now consider the radiation and physical constants of various 
stars as given by the foregoing formulae. 

The Sun. For convenience the various data already given for the sun 
may be collected together. 

Sun’s diameter = 864,000 miles = 1-391 x 10” cms. 

„ surface « 6*08 x 10“ sq. cms. 

„ volume = 1-412 x 10“ cu. cms. 

„ mass = 2-00 x 1 0“ grammes. 

„ mean density = 1-416 grammes per cu. cm. 

„ emission of energy = 3-80 x 10“ ergs per second. 

„ emission of energy per gramme = 1-90 ergs per second. 

„ emission of energy per sq. cm. of surface = 6-24 x lO*® ergs per second. 
„ apparent visual mag. = --2C’'72. 

„ absolute visual mag. = 4-85. 

„ absolute bolometric mag. = 4-86. 

„ absolute photographic mag. = 6*4. 
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Sun’s effective temperattire 

(total radiation) — 5*760 absolute 
(energy curves) = 6000 absolute. 

Betelgeux (a Orionis). This is the twelfth brightest star in the sky, 
its apparent visual magnitude being 0'92. Its spectral type is MQ. From 
observations on the energy curve Sampson and A.bhott estimate effective 
temperatures of 3400 and 2600 respectively ; Coblentz, from direct bolometric 
measurements, estimates an effective temperature of from 2800 to 3300. The 
angular diameter of the star as determined by interferometer measurements 
at Mount Wilson, is 0‘047", •which would represent an effective temperature 
of exactly 3000. Thus all methods agree in assigning to the star an effective 
temperature of about 3000°. 

The probable parallax of the star is O'OIY". Combining this with its 
angular diameter of 0*047", the diameter of the star must be ff times the 
radius of the earth’s orbit, or about 250 million miles. With this parallax, 
the star’s luminosity must be 1320 times that of the sun, its bolometric 
absolute magnitude being — 4*6 and its total emission of radiation about 6000 
times that of the sun. The star is a variable, but shews only slight changes 
of luminosity, 

An.tares (ot Scorpii), the sixteenth brightest star in the sky, is in many 
respects similar to Betelgeux. Its spectral type is ifO, its apparent visual 
magnitude being 1*2. The angular diameter, as measured with the interfero- 
meter, is 0‘040", which corresponds to an effective temperature of about 
3020 degrees. Its trigonometrically measured parallax* of 0*0 26" gives the 
star a diameter of 140 million miles, absolute magnitude — 1*7 and luminosity 
about 440; the corresponding bolometric magnitude is — 3*4 and total emission 
of radiation about 2000 times that of the sun. 

Scares, Russell and others disregard its measured parallax, and, treating 
it as a member of the Scorpius cluster, assign it the parallax 0*0085" of the 
cluster. This gives it an absolute magnitude of — 4*2, and an absolute bolometric 
magnitude of —5*9, with an emission of radiation of about 20,000 times that 
of the sun. 

Arct'urus (a Bootis) is the brightest star within 30° of the North Pole, and 
the fifth brightest in the whole sky. Its spectral type is JT 0 and its apparent 
•visual magnitude 0*2. Coblentz has determined its effective temperature by 
thermocouple measurements as from 3500 to 4500; Sampson from energy 
curves gives 4200. Its angular diameter, as measured with the interferometer, 
is 0*022", again indicating an effective temperature of 4200. 

Assuming an effective temperature of 4200, its parallax of 0*080" gives it 
a diameter of 26 million miles, an absolute holometric magnitude of — 0*8, 
and a total emission of radiation equal to 180 times that of the sum 

*• General Catalogtie of Parallaxes, Schlesinger (1924). 
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Capella (a Aiirigae) is a binary system with a period of 104 days which 
has the rare distinction of being both a visual and a spectroscopic binary. Its 
parallax is 0'063". 

The brighter component is of visual magnitude 0*8, its spectral type 
being G 0, the same as that of the sun. From the shape of its energy curves 
Sampson and Abbott estimate its effective temperature as 5600 and 5800 
respectively. Its absolute magnitude, both visual and bolometric, is — 0*2, 
its luminosity and emission of radiation being about 105 times that of the sun. 
With an effective temperature of 5650, its stirface must be 120 times that 
of the sun, and its diameter 11 times that of the sun, or say 9^ million miles. 
Its mass is 4*18 times the mass of the sun, whence its mean density must 
be 0*004. 

The fainter component is of spectral type -PO, representing an effective 
temperature of about 7400. Its visual magnitude is 1*1, so that its absolute 
magnitude, both visual and bolometric, is 0*1. Its radius is about 6§ times 
that of the sun. Its mass being 8*32 times that of the sun, its mean density 
is 0*028. 

B.D. 6° 1309 (Plaskett’s star)*. This is a spectroscopic binary with a 
period of 14*414 days, which is the most massive and the absolutely brightest 
star whose elements are known with fair certainty *t. The minimum values 
possible for the masses are 75*6 and 63*2 times that of the sun. These are not 
computed masses, but values of ATsin'H', where ^ is the inclination of the orbit, 
so that the actual masses are probably considerably greater. The spectral 
type is 0 8, which on the theoretical scale of Fowler and Milne, would repre- 
sent a temperature of about 28,000 degrees. 

H.D. 1337 (Pearce’s star)^. This is a spectroscopic and eclipsing variable 
of period 8*6234 days, which has the. distinction of being the most massive 
and the absolutely brightest star whose mass and luminosity are known with 
precision. The masses of the two components are found to be 36*3 and 
33*8 times the mass of the sun, with a probable error of about 5 per cent. 
The visual absolute magnitudes are — 5*95 and — 4*84, the bolometric 
absolute magnitudes being estimated at —8*82 and — 7*71, so that the total 
emission of radiation by the two components are respectively 294,000 and 
73,000 times that of the sun. The spectroscopic type is 08|, which may 
again be supposed to indicate an effective temperature of 28,000 degrees. 

An analysis of the light curve shows that the star consists of two ellipsoidal 
components which are almost in contact, their semi-major axes being 23'8 

* Dominion Aittrophy». Ohaerv. Puhlicationa, it. (1922), No. 4. 

t Otto Struve {Astrophya. Joum. lxv. (1927), p. 278) haa announced a minimum totid mates 
for the quadruple system 27 Oanis Majoris equal to 960 times the mass of the sun. He diffimsses 
other possible interpretations of the observations, bat can find no satisfaotorj explanation which 
would give a total mass substantially less than that just mentioned. . 

t Dominion Aatrojphys. Obaerv. Publicationaf nr. (1926), No. 18. 
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and 15'6 radii of the sun, and the distance between their centres being 40*1 
radii of the sun, so that their closest points are only 0*8 radii of the sun apart. 

"V Puippis. This is a spectroscopic and eclipsing binary whose elements 
are well determined. Both components have spectral type B 1, and Plaskett 
asaig na an effective temperature 22,000 degrees to both. The masses are 19‘2 
and 17*9 times the mass of the sun, and the absolute bolometric magnitudes 
are — 5*26 and — 5*05, so that the emission of radiation of the two components 
are 11,000 and 9100 times that of the sun respectively. 

Sirius (o Canis Majoris), the brightest star in the shy, is a visual binary 
with a period of 49*3 years. 

Its brighter component is of spectral type d. 0 ; Sampson and Abbott have 
determined effective temperatures of 12,800 and 11,000 respectively, while 
its colour-index indicates an effective temperature of 11,200. Assuming an 
effective temperature of 11,200, its absolute bolometric magnitude is 0*9. Its 
diameter is then 1*58 times that of the sun, its mass being 2*45 times that 
of the sun, so that its mean density is 0*9. 

The faint companion is of absolute visual magnitude 11*3, and its spectral 
type is stated by Adams to be earlier than WO. Its mass is 0*85 times the 
mass of the sun. The ratio of mass to radius, as determined by the Einstein 
shift of spectral lines, fixes its radius as 0*030 times that of the sun; hence 
its mean density must he about 50,000. Its bolometric absolute magnitude 
must he approximately the same as its absolute visual magnitude, and its 
total emission of radiation must be 0*0028 times that of the sun. Com- 
bining this with its known size, we can deduce an effective temperature 
of 8000°. This corresponds to a spectral t37pe of about A.7, in agreement 
with Adams’ determination. 

Kruger 60*. This is a visual binary of period 64*9 years. Its two com- 
ponents are the least massive of all stars whose masses are known with fair 
accuracy. 

The brighter component has a mass equal to 0*26 times that of the sun. 
Its spectral type M3 corresponds to an effective temperature of about 3200. 
This gives it an absolute bolometric magnitude of 10*0, so that its emission 
of radiation is 0*009 times that of the sun. Its radius must accordingly be 
one-third of that of the sun, and its mean density about 10. 

The fiiinter component has a mass equal to 0*20 times that of the sun, 
its spectral type and effective temperature being approximately the same as 
those of its companion. Its absolute bolometric magnitude is 11*5, so that it 
has an emission of radiation equal to 0*002 times that of the sun, and a radius 
equal to one-sixth that of the sun. Its mean density is accordingly about 60. 

The foregoing data, together with some others, estimated and calculated 
by similar methods, are collected in the following table : 

* Aitken, Licit Observ. Bull. 866 (1925). 
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The Tempeeathre-Luminosity Diagram. 

56 . The foregoing fcahle has given the absolute bplonaetric magnitudes 
and the effective temperatures of certain stars. The former of these two 
quantities serves to specify the quantity of radiation emitted by a star, while 
the latter specifies its quality, at any rate in respect of its more essential 
features. 

We can conveniently exhibit the quantity and quality of light emitted by 
a number of stars by representing each star as a point in a plane diagram. 
W e shall find it convenient to take the stars’s absolute bolometric magnitude 
M as ordinate, and the logarithm of its effective temperature, logTe, as 
abscissa. Further, we shall place the stars which radiate most energetically at 
the top of the diagram, and those of lowest effective temperature to the right. 
This is a modification of a procedure introduced by B»ussell in 1913. Russell 
took absolute visual magnitude as ordinate and spectral tjTpe as abscissa, 
but the quantities we have selected are far more fundamental, and consequently 
far more intimately connected with the physical condition of the star. 

We have seen (§49) that a star’s emission of radiation Ein ergs per second 
is given by 

log i5 = 36-52 -04M. 

It is also given by 

E = 4i'jrr^<rTe^, 

where r is the radius of the star, <r is Stefan’s constant, and Tg is the star’s 
effective temperature. From these two equations we obtain 

log r = 19-33 - 2 log Te - 0-2M (56T), 

which gives a star’s radius in terms of Tg and M. If R is the radius measured 
in terms of the radius of the sun (6-95 x 10’® cms.), the equation takes the form 

• log i2 = 8-49 - 2 log Te ^ 0-2 iff (56-2). 

We see that stars of a specified radius lie on a straight slant line in a 
diagram in which iff and log are taken as ordinate and abscissa. 

Such a diagram is shewn in fig. 5. The slant lines represent the lines of 
constant radii eqnal to 0-01, OT, 1, 10, 100 and 1000 times the radius of the sun. 

The points surrounded by small circles represent the stars within 4 parsecs 
of the sun, as given in Table IV. Three of these are omitted owing to their 
spectral type and effective temperature being insufficiently known. The 
remaining points, marked by small crosses, represent stars -which appear in 
Table IX, but not in Table lY. These stars are of exceptional interest but 
are in no sense typical of the whole mass of stars. The best sample of the 
stars as a whole is formed by the stars within 4 parsecs of the sun, and so 
by the stars enclosed in circles in fig. 5. 
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Giants and Diuarf Stars. 

67. In 1905 Hertzsprung* discovered that the red stars fell into two 
distinct classes, one of which he called Giants on account of their great size, 



I'lg. 6. Effective Temperatures, Absolute Bolometric Magnitudes and Radii of Stars. 

©“■Stars witbiu four parsecs of Sun. 

X — More distant stars. 


and the other Dwarfs on account of their small size. This division is clearly 
shewn in our diagram, there being no if-type stars of magnitudes between 

* ZeiUeh. ftlr WUsinsohafUichs Photog. m. p. 442. See also v. p. 86, and Ast. N'&ek.t ^96. 
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— 3*4 (Antares) and 7-4 (Xiaeaille 8760). Similarly there are no A'- type stars 
bet’ween — 0-8 (Arcturns) and H- B'7 (r Ceti and a Oentauri B). 

In 1914 H. N. Hussell * confirmed Hertzsprung’s conclusion, using more 
extensive material, and again, in. 1917, Adams and Joy "f*, discussing the 
spectroscopically deternained absolute magnitude of 500 stars, reaffirmed the 


B A F G K M 



Fig. 6. Absolute Magnitudes and Spectral Type of 2100 stars (Mount Wilson Observatory). 


conclusions of Hertzsprung and Russell, filnding a distinct division to occur 
in stars of spectral type redder than K 4. Fig. 6 X shews the absolute visual 
magnitudes of 2100 stars plotted against their spectral types, and the division 
again shews with remarkable clearness. 

* Nativre, April 30, 1914. 

f Astrophi/s. Jbum. ziiVi. (1917), p. 313. 

t This diagram -was prepared by Mr Hubble and appears in the Carnegie Institution Year-book, 
No. 20 (1921), p. 270. 
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A general discussion by Adams, Joy and Humason*, in 1925 shews that 
the absolute magnitude of the faintest of the giant AT-type stars is + 0*7, 
while that of the brightest of the dwarfs is 6'9, leaving a clear gap of 6*2 
magnitudes. For stars of type A/ 5 or later this interval increases to about 
11*0 magnitudes. 

Thus the red stars fall into two distinct groups — ^giants, such as Betelgeux 
and Antares, which emit a large amount of radiation and so require a very 
large surface to discharge it, and dwarfs such as the two components of 
Kruger 60, which emit but little radiation and so need only small areas of 
surface. We shall be concerned with the physical interpretation and evo- 
lutionary significance of these two groups later; at present we merely record 
the facts. 

The Main Sequence, 

We notice that the majority of stars in figures 5 and 6 lie on a narrow 
slant-band which runs across the diagram. This band is commonly called 
the Main Sequence”; we shall discuss the physical interpretation and the 
evolutionary significance of this also in a later chapter. 

The White Dwarfs. 

When a number of stars are entered in a temperature-luminosity diagram 
of the type shewn in fig. 6, practically all are found to lie either on the main 
sequence or to the right of it. Fig. 5 shews throe stars occupying isolated 
positions to the left of the main sequence. 

Stam of this type are described as “ white dwarfs.” Only four are known 
with certainty, namely, the three shewn in the diagram, and the companion 
to 0 Oeti, to which very possibly Procyon B ought to be added. These stars 
are, however, of very low luminosity, so that white dwarfs are likely to escape 
detection except when they are near to the sun. Table IV (p. 33) shews that 
there are no fewer than three white dwarfs (counting Procyon B) within 
4 parsecs of the sun, and this suggests that the white dwarfs may be common 
objects in space, although not in star-tables. 


* JReport of the Director of Momt WiUon Observatory ^ 1925-6, p. 128. 
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General Configuration’s of Equilibrium. 


58. The preceding chapter has exhibited the stars as a series of bodies she'w- 
ing very vride ranges of size and density and considerable ranges of mass and 
surface-temperature. Much labour has been expended in building up a physical 
theory of the structure of the stars. The first attempts treated the stars as 
spheres of gas, in which the pressure of the gas resisted the tendency of the 
star to collapse under its o’wn gravitational attraction. And as the study of 
the internal constitution of the stars is still best approached through this 
conception, we shall examine it in some detail before turning to more realistic, 
but also more complex, theories of stellar structure. 

We startj then, with the consideration of a sphere of gas which is at rest 
throughout, the pressure of the gas exactly balancing gravitational forces at 
every point. If p is the pressure, p the density and g the force of gravity at 
a point distant r from the centre of the star, the condition that gas-pressure 
and gravitational force shall exactly balance is expressed by the usual equation 


of hydrostatic equilibrium 


dp 


(581). 


The value of g, the force of gravity, is 

(58-2), 

where 7 is the gravitation constant (7 = 6*66 x 10“®). 

Substituting this value for g into (58*1), we readily obtain 

+ (58-3). 

This differential equation enables us to find p ^ p is given, or p if jo is 
given, but does not determine the arrangement of both p and p of itself; for 
this some further relation or datum is necessary. 


JLane’s Law. 


59- If we replace r by ar, the new co-ordinate ar is suited for the study 
of the original mass of gas after its linear dimensions ha’ve been uniformly 
stretched «-fold. This stretching changes the original density p into er*p. 
hiow ii we replace t and p by ar and a~®p, and at the same time replace p by 
a“*_p, equation (58*3) becomes 


1 d r(ar)“ d(a~*n)'l . , , v ^ 

{ary d (ar) _a“®p d{ar) P) ~ ^ (59 1), 
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which is exactly identical with equation (58*3), the factors in « cancelling 
throughout. Thus if equation (58*3) is satisfied, so also is equation (59*1). It 
follows that if a mass of gas, initially in equilibrium, is stretched uniformly to 
a times its original linear dimensions, and the pressure is at the same time 
changed to pa"**, the new mass of gas so obtained will be in equilibrium. 

In a gas in which Boyle’s law is obeyed, the pressure is given by 

p = (59*2), 

where Rjin is the gas-constant (8*26 x 10’') for a gas of molecular weight unity 
and ya is the molecular weight of the gas. If p is to be changed to while 
p is changed to a“®/o, then T must be changed to ar'^T in order that equation 
(59*2) may still be satisfied. 

Thus if p, p, T, r are the values of the pressure, density, temperature and 
distance from the centre in a mass of gas in equilibrium, these values can be 
changed to p\ p\ T', r' given by 

jp' = or^p, p' == T' = !r, r' == ar (59*3), 

and the mass of gas will still be in equilibrium. This was pointed out by 
Homer Lane in 1870*, and is commonly known as Lane's law. 

Homologous Configurations. 

60. Two configurations (p, p, T, r) and (p\ p\ T\ r') of a spherical mass of 
gas, which are related by equations (59*3) are called homologous configurations. 

As we give all possible values to oc ranging from a« 0 to oo in these 
equations, we pass through an infinite number of homologous configurations. 
This series of configurations may be spoken of as a homologates series. The 
equations shew that throughout the length of a homologous series 

rT is constant, 

T/p* is constant, 
p! T* is constant, 

for each element of matter forming the star. 

At one end (a => 0) of a homologous series, the radius of the mass of gas is 
zero and its temperature infinite. At the other end («*=» oo), the radius is 
infinite and the temperature zero. In general there will be an infinite range 
of energy between the two ends, but it is not altogether a simple matter to 
determine which end corresponds to high energy and which to low. 

If we imagine a star to move a slight distance along a series of homologous 
configurations, so that a changes to a + dtt, the radius increases, so that work 
must be put into the star to expand it against its own gravitational attraction, 
each element of gas being moved against the pressure of the neighbouring 
elements. On the other hand, the gas cools so that heat is yielded up by the 

* Am&r. J^ov/rn, of BeUmet Tjxt. 67. 
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mass of tlie star. The amount of heat dQ "which must he added to the 
gaseous star to cause it to move from the configuration ol to ot + dot is readily 
found to be given by 

^ - f.'0/y'] M (60-1), 

where (7/ is the specific heat at constant volume and the integration is 
throughout the whole mass of the star. The question of whether the internal 
energy of the star increases or decreases as "we proceed along a homologous 
series, turns on the sign of the integral in the above equation. 

The average energy of a molecule of the gas is 

f(l4-/3)i2T (60*2), 

where f RT is the energy of translation and is the remaining energy of 

the internal vibrations, etc. of the molecule, so that J3 is the ratio of the 
internal to translational energy. From the usual formula for we obtain 

pCr.T = I (1 + e) ^ = I (1 + /3)2». 

and the value of dQ is seen to be 

By a known formula*, k, the ratio of the two specific heats of a gas, is 
given by 



so that the value of dQ can be written in the alternative form 



If 3/C — 4 is positive throughout the star, dQ is positive, so that the expanded 
state of the star is a state of higher energy than the contracted state. Thus if 
we assume a star to be limited to configurations on a single homologous series, 
it appears that when fc is greater than a loss of energy, as for instance by 
radiation from its surface, will cause the star to contract. By Lane’s law, the 
temperature simultaneously increases at every point of the star, and we have 
the seemingly paradoxical result that the more the star radiates heat from its 
surface, the hotter it becomes. The explanation is, of course, the simple one 
that the contraction of the star sets free enough gravitational energy to 
account for both the radiated energy and the heating of the star. 

If 3a: — 4/ is negative throughout the star, the reverse conditions prevail ; 
the expanded state of the star is a state of lower energy than the contracted 
state, and if the star loses heat hy radiation, it expands and cools. We shall 
return to a fuller discussion of these questions later. 


* Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Oases, p. 18S. 
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ToinGdri’s Theorem. 

61. The foregoing results as well as others of a more general kind may 
also be obtained from a theorem first given by Poincar4*. 

Consider a collection of detached masses moving under no forces except 
their own mutual gravitational attraction. The masses may be stars, mole- 
cules, dust particles, atoms or electrons; for convenience we shall speak of 
them as molecules. 

The equations of motion of a single molecule of mass m are 


— X etc. 


.(61-1), 


where X,Y,Z&xe the components of the force acting on it. Using these 
equations we readily find that 

1 

= +yY +zZ) (61-2), 

■where the summation eJrtends over all the molecules, and 


CW). 


so that T is the total kinetic energy of translation of the system. 

If the only forces which act on the molecules are those arising from their 
mutual gravitation, we have 

^ dx 

where W is the total gravitational potential energy of the system. This is 
equal to — 7S^mima/ria where mi, Wg are any pair of molecules, rjg is their 
distance apart, and the summation extends over all pairs of molecules Since 

TT is homogeneous in y, . and of dimensions Jl, it follows from a welt 
known theorem that 

— w <' 61-41 


^ (61-4). 

liquation (61*2) now assumes the form 

1 d® 

2^[Sm(«i» + 3,« + *»)] = 22’+ W (61-6). 

H the system has attained to a steady state, the left-hand member 
vanishes, and the equation assumes the form 

2ir-f-Tr=0 (61*6). 

This is known as Poincare’s theorem. Eddington has remarked + that, from 
equation (61*5), it can be extended in the form 

--(eTr), 

* Legons sur Us hypotheses Oosmogonigues, p. 94. f M.N. jxxn. (1916), p. 626. 
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where I stands for (ic* hi which form it is not restricted to states 

of steady motion. 

If, as before, denotes the ratio of the total internal energy of the 
molecules to their energy of translation, the total heat-energy of the gas is 


(1 +- /S) T, and the total energy E is given by 

(61*8). 

In the steady state in which 2T -i- Tf = 0 it follows that 

(61*9), 


so that E increases with T if is greater than unity, bnt decreases with T 
increasing, if ^ is less than unity. This brings us directly to the results 
already given in the last section. 


62. We can write the kinetic energy T in the form where v is the 

velocity of translation of a molecule of mass m. The potential energy W may 
similarly be written in the form — where F" is the gravitational 

potential at the point occupied by the mass 'm. Thus Poincard’s theorem 
takes the form that 

2w(^J“-|F) = 0 (62-1), 


so that, in the steady state, the average value of averaged over all the 
separate masses, is equal to the average value of F". 

If the system is of total mass M and has a mean radius r, the average 
value of is of the order of magnitude of r^Mfr, so that the average value 
of is of this order of magnitude. This provides a convenient rough measure 
of the average velocity of agitation of a system of gravitating masses in a 
steady state: it is equally applicable to systems of stars, star- clusters, nebulae, 
and masses of gravitating gas. 

If the particles which constitute the system are taken to be the molecules 
of a gas, or other independently moving units such as atoms, free electrons, 
etc., -w® is equal to giS/w/i times the temperature of the gas, where (j, is its 
mean molecular weight. Thus the mean temperature of the gas is of the 
order of magnitude of 


rjM rim fx,\ 


(62*2), 


so that the mean internal temperatures of diiBferent stars are approximately 
proportional to the values of fj^Mfr for these stars. Lane’s law is included as 
a special case. 

As regards absolute values, we find from this formula that if the sun (for 
which il/=2 X 10®*, r = 6‘95x 10“) is supposed to be formed of hydrogen 
iholecules for which /x, = 2, its mean temperature must he of the order of 
15,000,000 degrees; if it is formed of molecules of air, the mean temperature 
will be about fourteen times this, or 210,000,000 degrees. 
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More accurate figures will be given later as the result of a detailed study 
of stellar models. But at the outset of this study we may notice that, apart 
from all particular models, the gravitational attraction of the molecules of 
a star endows the stellar matter with a temperature of the order of 10’ degrees 
centigrade. 


Adiabatic Equilibrium. 


63. Let us now return to the general equation of equilibrium (58*3), 
namely 





As we have already noticed, this does not of itself enable us to determine 
the distribution of density inside a sphere of gravitating gasj we can only do 
this by introducing some farther assumption as to the conditions in the star’s 
interior. 


In the early discussions of the problem the supposition usually made was 
that the star’s interior was in a state of “adiabatic” or “convective” equi- 
librium such as prevails in the lower regions of the earth’s atmosphere. As 
ordinary gaseous conduction is easily shewn to be too slow a process to account 
for the violent flow of heat to the star’s surface (cf. § 71 below), it was sup- 
posed that the greater part of the heat was transferred from the star’s centre 
to its surface by convection currents. If the whole of a star’s interior is kept 
mixed and stirred up by such convection currents, the state of equilibrium in 
its interior is readily determined. We can imagine any two elements of the 
star of equal mass to become interchanged in the process of mixing; after 
they have expanded or contracted until their pressures are suitable to their 
new positions the stars must again be in equilibrium as before. The process 
of expansion is so rapid in comparison with the process of transfer of heat 
by conduction, that any transfer of heat by conduction may be neglected, and 
the condition for equilibrium is simply that the energy-contents of the two 
elements of gas must originally have been identical. 

When this is the case throughout the star, the pressure p and density p 
are connected by a relation of the form 

(63*2), 


where AT is a constant and k is the ratio of the specific heats of the gas- 
Here, then, is a possible further relation between p and p, and from equations 
(63T) and (63’2) both p and p can be determined. 

Beplacingp by its value Ap*, equation (63T) assumes the form 

.......(63-3). 

a differential equation which determines the way in which p depends on r. 
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04. It is genGrElly only possibl© to solv© tliis squation by quE(iratui&s. 
There are, however, two exceptions. When ac = 2, the eq^uation assumes the 
simple linear form 

which was discussed by Laplace. This equation is linear in p, and its general 
solution is easily found to be 

sin (cr- e) (g4.2)_ 


+ 


where c® = 27 ry/X, and .A and € are constants of integration. We are not at 
present interested in the most general solution either of the general equation 
(63*3) or of the simpler equation (64‘1). For if e has any value other than 
zero in the solution (64*2), p runs up to an infinite value at the centre of the 
star. At the centre of an actual star, p must remain finite, reaching a maximum 
of the usual type at which dipjdr = 0- The solution expressed by equation 
(64*2) only satisfies this condition when e = 0, in which case it reduces to 

(64*3). 

Agflin when a: = 1-2, equation (63-3) has a solution in finite terms, first 
given by Schuster*, for which dpjdr is zero at the centre, namely, 




For other values of k the equation can only be solved by quadratures. 
Starting at the centre, taking an arbitrary value of p and assuming that 
dp/dr — 0, we find that p must steadily decrease as we pass outwards ; as soon 
as p reaches a zero value we know that the starts surface has been reached 
and at this point the quadrature stops- 


66. The solution of the general equation (6 3 ’3) by quadratures has been 

JR 

very fully investigated by Emden in his book Qas Kugeln’\. Put @ for 

the quantity we have denoted by K, It being the universal gas-constant, p 
the molecular weight of the substance of which the star is supposed to be 
formed, and m the mass of a molecule of molecular weight unity. The adiabatic 
relation (63*2) between p and p now becomes 


p — ®/ 0 ' 

^ mfjc 

The usual Boyle-Charles law is expressed by 

(65*1). 

V = Ip 

^ m/jb ^ 

(66*2), 


* British Association, Report, 1883, p. 428. 

t Teubner (Leipzig, 1907). See also JSnoye. der Math. Wissen., vol. vi 2 b, part 2, reprinted 
in book foria “rhermodynamik der HinmielB KSrper ” (Leipzig and Berlin, 1926). 
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where T is the temperature corresponding to the given values of p and p. 
Comparing equations (65 '1) and (65*2), we see that 

(66-3), 

so that @ is the value of the temperature of any element of the star when it is 
compressed to the density p = 1, and so is the actual temperature inside the 
star at the point at which the density is unity. 


If we now write u for and introduce r defined hy 

rs - 

^ ~ Ii©K 


(66-4), 


equation (63’3) is found to assume the form 

d^u 


2 du ^ ^ 

T « + — -j — f- = 0 

ar* r dx 


.(66’6), 


where n = 


K 


-1 


For* any given value of n, the most direct procedure would be to assume 
an initial value Uc at the centre, together with the condition dujdx = 0 at the 
centre and calculate values of u and x by successive stages outward. But it 
is readily seen that the solutions so obtained would fall into homologous 
series, the central density po, and so also Uo, the value of u at the centre, 
having all values from zero to infinity as we pass along any one series. It 
is accordingly sujfficient to calculate the solution for any one standard value 
of Ue, when the solutions for all other values can he derived immediately by 
homologous contraction or expansion. Emden obtains his standard solution 
by taking Ue = 1, so that the central density po is also unity. If %, pi, tj are 
the values of u, p and r for this particular solution, the values corresponding 
to any other central density pc are given by 

1 , . n>l 

U — UcUi — po'f^lhl p — Popi'y X = Uo f Xi«= pc 2 n n ( 65 * 6 ). 


66. As a first illustration of the use of this solution, Emden studies the 
internal arrangement of the sun on the improbable supposition that it is 
made of atmospheric air. For this, k, the ratio of the specific heats, is equal 
to 1*4, so that n = 2*5. 

His numerical solution for the value n = 2*6 shews that the density at the 
centre is 24*07 times the mean density. As the mean density of the sun is 
1*416, the density at the centre on this model must be 34*02. The 
numerical solution gives the radius of the mass of gas to be ss 5*417, so 
that the last of equations (65*6) gives 

r = 5*4l7pc“®'®. 

The actual radius of the sun is r = 6*96 x 10^“ cms., and on inserting these 
values for r and r in equation (66*4) and putting 1*4, we obtain 

~ @ *3*22 X 101* ...,(66*1). 
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The value of Rfr/h^ for atmospheric air is 2*87 x 10®, so that 

(0 = 1T226 X 10® degrees (66*2). 


This, as vre have seen, would he the temperature at a point inside the 
model sun at which the density is unity. From this it follows at once that 
the temperature, density and pressure at the sun’s centre are: 

Temperature at centre of sun = 465 million degrees. 

Density „ „ „ „ = 34‘02. 

Pressure „ „ „ „ = 4*3 x 10^® dynes. 

= 43,000 million atmospheres. 

Ionisation in Stellab Interiors. 

67. These last figures refer only to a very special model of a single star, 
hut calculations for other stars and other models give very similar tempera- 
tures for stellar centres. A large number of detailed calculations will he found 
in Emden’s hook. As was first pointed out hy the present writer in 1917 *■, 
neither molecules nor atoms could retain their existence as such at temperatures 
as high as this. Whatever model we take, a simple calculation shews that the 
temperature throughout the greater part of a star’s interior must produce a 
very high degree of electronic dissociation, the molecules and atoms being 
almost completely hroken up into their constituent electrons and nuclei, 
which will now all move about independently like the molecules of a gas. In 
more peaceful surroundings their electrostatic attractions would rapidly unite 
the wandering nuclei and electrons into complete atoms and molecules, but 
these are powerless in the general whirl of rapidly moving projectiles and in 
face of the shattering blows of the quanta of high-frequency radiation which 
the high temperatures of the stellar interiors generate. It is no more possible 
to build up an atom in the interior of a star than to build a house of cards in 
a hurricane. 

When I first put forward this view I believed it to be entirely novel, but 
I have since found that in 1644 Descartes had conjectured*!* that the sun and 
fixed stars were made of matter “which possesses such violence of agitation 
that, impinging upon other bodies, it gets divided into indefinitely minute 
particles.” 

68. This view of the constitution of stellar interiors reduces the central 
temperature to a value far below that just calculated. 

In breaking up a molecule of, say, nitrogen into its ultimate constituents, 
we replace a single moving unit by sixteen separately moving parts, two 
positive nuclei and fourteen free electrons. If the temperature remains un- 
altered each of these sixteen parts exerts, statistically, the same pressure 
as the original molecule, so that the pressure corresponding to a given 

* Observatory, xi. (1917), p. 48 and Baherian Lecture (1917), PhiL Trans. 218 a., p. 209. 

f Prineipiorum PMlosophiae, Part m, Chap. 62. 
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temperature is increased sixteen-fold. Or, to put the same thing in the form 
immediately suited to our problem, the temperature corresponding to a given 
pressure is decreased to one-sixteenth. 

The total mass of the sixteen moving parts is equal to the original mass 
of the nitrogen molecule of molecular weight 28. Thus we can regard the 
positive nuclei and negative electrons as forming a gas of mean molecular 
weight or 1’75. If the original gas had been hydrogen, the mean molecular 
weight of the broken pieces would have been 0*5 ; similarly the mean molecular 
weight of broken up helium is 1’33, of broken up calcium is 1*90, of broken 
up iron 2*07, and of broken up lead 2‘50. There is of course very much greater 
equality between the mean molecular weights of the broken up pieces of 
molecules thau between those of the original molecules themselves, since the 
more massive molecules break into a greater number of separate fragments 
than the less massive ones ; indeed, the atomic number of an atom of atomic 
weight n in general approximates to ^ except for hydrogen and the very 
massive atoms, and in consequence the mean molecular weight of the broken 
mixture can never differ very greatly from 2. 

For a general mixture of elements such as are known to us on earth, we 
should not be far wrong in assuming a mean molecular weight of 2 for the 
broken up fragments. The corresponding value of Rfm/j, is 4T3 x lO'' in 
place of the much lower value assumed by Emden and used above, and on 
inserting this value in equation (66 T) we obtain ® = 7’76 x 10* degrees. The 
central temperature Tc is now found to be 

Tc= 31 *6 million degprees, 
the values of and pc remaining unaltered. 

We shall find reasons for supposing that the stars in general do not 
consist of a general mixture of elements of this kind, but that the great 
majority of their atoms have atomic weights comparable with that of uranium 
and the radioactive elements. We shall further find that in all probability the 
atoms are not completely broken up, although very nearly so. When we allow 
for these new factors the mean molecular weights of the broken up fragments 
is about 2'6 rather than 2, and this increases the value just calculated for To 
to about 41 million degrees. We shall find that further adjustments have to 
be made in the value of Tc, but these nearly neutralise one another leaving 
the final value of To in the neighbourhood of 40 million degrees. 

69. There would seem to be little room for doubt that the foregoing view 
of the interior structure of a star is the correct one. Convincing evidence in 
its favour is provided by the high density of many stars, and in particular, as 
Eddington first pointed out, by that of the companion of Sirius, which direct 
observation shews to be something like 50,000. It is inconceivable that such 
high densities could occur in a gas formed of complete atoms or molecules, 
although it is quite natural that they should he found when the molecules of 
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diameter 10~® ems. are replaced by crowds of free electrons of diameters about 
4 X 10“^®, of nuclei whose diameters are less even than this and of atoms 
whose rings of electrons have nearly all been stripped away. 

Even at a density of 50,000 times that of water, the electrons and nuclei 
are at mean distances apart which are of the order of 10“^® oms., and this is 
still some 250 times the diameter of the free electron. Thus the nuclei and 
electrons are able to move freely past one another, and if the atoms were all 
stripped bare of electrons down to their nuclei, so that the star consisted 
solely of free electrons and bare nuclei, it would seem plausible to suppose 
that Boyle’s law would give a fair approximation to the temperature-density 
relation even at these very high densities. Two reservations must, however, 
be made before we can use Boyle’s law. If a star’s central temperature is such 
that the atoms are not completely broten up into their ultimate constituents, 
the stellar material consists of a mixture of free electrons and of miniature 
atoms in which some electrons at least remain bound to the nucleus. The 
sizes of such atoms are far greater than the sizes of either nuclei or electrons, 
and when they are present, it is not clear without frirther investigation, whether 
Boyle’s law will give an approximation to the pressure-density relation or not. 
Tn the second place, the densities at the centres of stars must, as will become 
clear later, be enormously greater than the mean density. The mean density 
of Sirius B is about 50,000, but its central density must, perhaps, be measured 
in millions. Thus even if Boyle’s law is approximately valid throughout a large 
part of a star’s volume, it may yet fail for the extremely high densities 
prevailing at the star’s centre. 

For the moment we shall proceed on the supposition that the pressures in 
stellar interiors are those given by Boyle’s law, but we shall soon find it 
necessary to discard this supposition. For the two reservations just men- 
tioned prove to be of the utmost importance in stellar physics, and probably 
dominate the whole dynamics of stellar interiors. 

The Pressttee or Ra.diation. 

70. We have been led to picture the far interior of a star as consisting of 
a crowd of dissociated electrons, of bare nuclei and of atoms stripped of 
electrons almost down to their nuclei. The electrons move about from one 
broken atom to another, seldom staying with any one atom for long, since the 
majority of the atoms are either completely or almost completely hare of 
electrons. ^ As we approach the surface, we come to regions of lower temperatures 
where the disintegration is far less complete, and here we find semi-form ed 
atoms. Finally, close to the surface we come upon ionised atoms from which 
only a few of the outer electrons are missing, and possibly fully formed atoms. 
In the Jtf-type stars, the surface layers are so cool that even fully formed 
molecules are found, such as those of titanium oxide, magnesium hydride and 
carbon. 
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Before accepting this view of a star’s constitution as complete, a further 
complication must be taken into account. We have already noticed that the 
presence of radiation results in a pressure ^aT\ where a, = 7’63 x 10~“ If T has 
the value just calculated for the centre of the sun, namely, 4*1 x 10'^ degrees, 
the corresponding pressure of radiation is found to be 7*2 x 10^« dynes, which 
is about one-sixth of the total pressure given by the rough calculation of § 66. 
Thus the mechanical effects of the pressure of radiation, while not great, 
are just too large to be disregarded entirely. The present writer drew 
attention to Emden s neglect of the pressure of radiation when reviewing his 
Gas Rugeln^ in 1909*, and gave the first reasonably accurate estimate of its 
importance in 1917 *!■. Eddington had attempted a calculation some months 
earlier, but had obtained values which were thousands of times too large 
through supposing the stellar matter to consist of unbroken atoms 

When the pressure of radiation is taken into account, the total pressure p 
inside a star whose material is of mean molecular weight fj, is given by 

^ = 

■where the first term on the right represents the usual gas-pressure, which we 
shall henceforth denote by and shall, for the present, suppose to be given 
by Boyle’s law, and the second term denotes the pressure of radiation, which 

we shall call If the ratio of gas-pressure to pressure of radiation is denoted 
by X, 


P = = (l + i) pT (70-2). 

SO that the effect of taking radiation-pressure into account is the same as that 
of reducing the molecular weight by a factor X/(l + X). Wo may, if we please, 
treat the gas as though it had a fictitious molecular weight p! given by 


and neglect the pressure of radiation entirely. By so doing we should be 
reating t e pressure of radiation as though it arose from molecules of 
molecular weight zero, and on averaging over these fictitious molecules and 
he real material molecules of molecular weight y, we obtain the average 
molecular weight y. given by equation (70*3). ® 

The very rough calculation given above has suggested that X is about 6 at 
the sim s centre, so that we could allow for the pressure of radiation by reducing 
the effective molecular weight at the sun’s centre by about 17 per cent. 

In more massive stars the pressure of radiation assumes greater importance. 
To see this let us start from a standard star such as the sun and increase its 


* Aatrophys. Joum. xxz. (1909), p. 72. 

+ Bakerian Lecture (1917), Phil. Tram. 218 a, p. 209. 
t lxxvii. (1917), p. 16. 
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density ^-fold at every point, ftom p to pd^ keeping the dimensions of the 
star fixed. At the same time let us increase its mean molecular "weight 
times, from p. to /u-i/r. 

The new star so obtained has 6 times the mass of the standard star, so 
that the value of gravity has been increased 0-fold at every point. To satisfy 
the dynamical equation 

(’’04) 


the pressure must, he increased 9^ times at each point. If this is assumed to 
he given hy Boyle’s law, 

(^ 0 ’ 5 ), 

we see that T//4 must be increased 0 times, so that T must be increased d\fr 
times. The ratio of pressure of radiation to gas-pressure, which is proportional 

to or to has now been increased qj. pzyu. times. 

p p 0 ^ 


As explained in § 59, we can let this star undergo any homologous con- 
traction we please and so assume any radius we please. Eiquations (59'3) 
shew that when the radius of the star is increased a-fold, the pressure of 
radiation, which is proportional to T*, becomes multiplied hy a factor or*, 
while gas-pressure is also multiplied hy a factor Thus the ratio of gas- 
pressure to pressure of radiation remains unchanged hy homologous contraction. 

Hence changing the density by a factor 0, the molecular weight by a factor 
^ and the radius of a star by any factor we please, changes the ratio of 
radiation-pressure to gas-pressure by the factor 0®n/r< already calculated. In other 
words, in stars of different masses M and different molecular weights p, the 
ratio of pressure of radiation to gas-pressure is proportional to M^p*. Although 
this ratio is only of the order of in the sun, it becomes considerable in stars 
whose mass is several times that of the sun. We must, however, notice that 
formula (70*5) is only accurate so long as radiation-pressure is negligible in 
comparison with gas-pressure ; as soon as the^ ratio becomes appreciable our 
calculations fail to give its exact value. Definite exact calculations will be 
given later. 

"Whatever the relative importance or amount of the radiation-pressure may 
be, we get a true picture of stellar structure by thinking of "the layers of 
stellar matter as held up against gravitation hy the incessant impact of a 
certain number of atomic nuclei or partially stripped atoms, the molecular 
weight” of which is practically the same as that of the corresponding complete 
atoms, together -with a far greater number of free electrons of standard 
“molecular weight” or 0*00055, and a rather small number of “molecules” 
of radiation, the molecular weight of which is negligibly small. The combined 
impacts of these three types of projectiles prevent the star from falling in 
under its own gravitational attraction. 
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This gives us a good snapshot picture of a star’s structure. We obtain the 
corresponding picture of its mechanism by thinking of the nuclei as a-ray 
particles, of the free electrons as /3-ray particles, and of the radiation as 7-rays 
(although in most stars the main bulk of the radiation has the wave-length 
of X-rays) ; and, precisely as in laboratory work, the j5-rays are more pene- 
trating than the o-rays, and the y-rays are more penetrating than either. 


Radiative Transfer op Energy. 


71. Apart from precise figures, the temperature inside a star must range 1 
from some million degrees at its centre to a few thousand degrees at its I 
surface. The various solutions given by Emden agree in indicating* that| 
there is a fairly uniform fall of temperature along a star’s radius except close) 
to the centre, where the rate of fall is necessarily zero. If the sun has thei 
central temperature of about 41 million degrees, calculated in § 68, the* 
average fall of temperature along its radius of 6*95 x 10^“ cms. would be about 
0*0006 degrees per centimetre. 

The flow of heat consequent on a temperature gradient dTfdr is 





0T 

dr 


per unit time per unit area, where ^ is the coefficient of conduction of heat, 
and for a temperature gradient of the order of 0*0006 degrees per centimetre 
to produce the observed flow of heat at the surface of the sun (6*26 x 10“ 
ergs per sq. cm. per second) the value of ^ in ergs must be of the order of 10“. 

The flow of heat in a star will be the aggregate of the amounts transported 
by atoms and nuclei, by free electrons and by radiation, so that the total 
value of ^ will be the sum of contributions made by these three types of 
carriers respectively. 

The contribution arising from the transport of heat by material carriers, 
atoms, nuclei and free electrons, is given by the usual kinetic theory formulaf 

•S, = ivcl^=.iRvcl (Vl-1), 

where d is the mean velocity of the type of carrier in question and I is its 
mean free path. A simple calculation shews that the transport of energy by 
free electrons far exceeds that by atoms and nuclei, so that as regards 
material transport the coeflScient of conduction is given by formula (71*1) 
where c and I refer to the free electrons. On inserting any reasonable values 
for c and I into this formula, the resulting value of ^ is found to be far below 
the value of 10“ which is necessary to account for the observed flow of heat 
to the sun’s surface. 


* See in partionlsr a diagram given by Emden, Gas Ktigeln, p. 86. 
t Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Oases (4thi Ed.), p. 291, 
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72. To discuss the transfer of energy by radiation, it is convenient to 
replace equation (71*1) by the equivalent equation 

(72*1), 

where p' is the density, and p'G„ is the specific heat of the carriers per unit 
volume, o as before denotes their mean velocity, and I is their mean free path. 

The nuclei and the free electrons have, of course, quite definite free-paths. 
The same is true of the radiation if this is regarded as consisting of discrete 
quanta ; when a quantum is emitted a free-path begins, and when it is re- 
absorbed the free-path ends. Whether we think in terms of undulatory theory 
or quanta, we may suppose that a beam of radiation is reduced in intensity 
by a factor e— on passing through a thickness cd of matter of density p, 
where k is the “coefficient of opacity'’ of the matter. In ordinary kinetic 
theory a stream of molecules is reduced to of its original strength after 
traversing a distance cc, where I is the free-path. By comparison the free-path 
of our molecules of radiation must be supposed to be 1/Ap. The energy of 
these fictitious molecules per unit volume is aT*, so that the specific heat per 

d 

unit volume is (aT*) or 4a2’*, which may be compared with the specific 

heat per unit volume pC„ of ordinary material molecules. The velocity of 
these radiation-molecules is of course uniformly equal to O, the velocity of 
light. 

If now we make the appropriate substitutions in formula (72T), replacing 
chy Of I by 1/kp and p'G^ by 4aT®, the formula becomes 


4 cuT^C 
3 kp 


<72*2), 


so that the transfer of energy by our fictitious radiation molecules is the same 
as if there were a coefficient of conduction having this value. On inserting 
numerical values suitable for the sun’s interior (say T = 3 x 10^ k~ lOOO, 
p = 10) and putting aO = 4cr = 2*3 x 10"^ we find that this coefficient of con- 
duction is of the order of lOH This so entirely outweighs the coefficients 
of conduction of heat by material conduction that the latter may be neglected 
by comparison. Further, the flow of heat produced by radiative conduction is 
at least of the same order of magnitude as that actually observed. "Whether 
the two quantities are in complete agreement will be the subject of a careful 
enquiry below. 

With formula (72*2) for the coefficient of radiative conductivity, the radia- 
tive fiow of heat per unit area becomes 


ay 4saT^C dT 

dr Skp dr 


( 72 - 3 ). 


Both these formulae are only approximate; indeed the fundamental 
formula (72*1) from which they are derived was only approximate. 
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73. As far back as 1894* * * § Sampson had pointed out that the transfer of 
heat by radiation inside a star must far exceed the transfer by ordinary 
material conduction, but his detailed discussion of the problem was vitiated 
by his assuming an erroneous law for temperature radiation. In 1906t 
Schwarzschild independently advanced the same idea, describing the vehicle 
of transfer of energy in the sun as “a mighty stream of radiant energy, 
springing from unknown sources in the sun’s interior and pressing through 
his atmosphere into the space beyond.” 


Our equation (72*2) is the mathematical expression of this physical 
concept. This, or rather its equivalent, formula (72*3), was first given in 1917 
by Eddington J, who derived it by a method which followed Schwarzschild’s 
original analysis much more closely than does that just given. But Eddington 
and many of those who followed him, were led into a succession of errors 
through not sufficiently recognising the approximate nature of their equations. 
A discussion of the equations by the present writer in 1917§ shewed that 
equation (72*3) is accurate only in stellar matter in which there is no 
internal generation of energy. This was precisely the type of matter to which 
Schwarzschild s original analysis referred, since he supposed his equations 
to apply only to the sun’s atmosphere, while the generation of solar energy 
was assumed to occur in layers of greater depth. When there is an internal 
generation of energy at a rate G per unit mass, the formulae are in error by 
terms of the order of magnitude of G ll. 

As a result of the temperature gradient which exists in a star's interior, 
matter and radiation are not in precise thermodynamical equilibrium, and 
there is room for some arbitrariness in the definition of temperature. As a 
matter of convenience it is best defined in terms of the emission of radiation 
by matter, the emission per unit mass at any point being taken to be kaOT\ 
When thermodynamical equilibrium exists, the quantity T defined in this 
way of course becomes identical with the ordinary temperature. 

^With this definition, I have founds that the outward flow of energy per 
unit a,rea JS, the radiant energy per unit volume U, and the pressure of 
radiation normal to the star’s radius, jpjj, are given by 


H= 


1 A 

3 01/ 




47r 9® 

y ^ + 


R = aT* + ^ 


(1 1 9 » 1 ^ 

Vs ^ 5 7 dp* 


+ 



* Memoirs R.A.S. lii. (1894), p. 128. 

t Gdttingen Nach. (1906), p. 41. 

t M.N. iixxvii. (1917), p. 16. 

§ M.K. I.IXVII. (1917), p. 28 j M.K. lxxxvi. (1926), p. 674. 

II This has also been confirmed by Ambarzumian and Eosirev, Jllif.27. aucxxvn:. ^1927) n. 661. 
ir M.N. lixxxvi. (1926), p. 676. 
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■where 


9z/3 9 di^ 

d_ 

dv kp dr' 

Besides failing owing to the neglect of terms in (?, equations (72*2) and 
(72*3) fall further into error near the surface of the star, o'wing to there being 
no true approximation to thermodynamical equilibrium between matter and 
radiation in these regions. The extent of this error has been discussed by 
the present ■writer*, Milne *]*, Breundlich, Hopf and WegnerJ, and others. 


The Confiqxjbations of a Star, in Radiative Eqijii-ibbiijm. 

The Greneral Equations. 

74. We have seen how radiation completely outstrips the material carriers 
in the transport of energy to the star’s surface. As a consequence the ordinary 
coe^fifioient of conduction of heat is of no importance, and the build of a star 
is entirely determined by the values of k, the coefficient of opacity in its 
interior. If this coefficient is everywhere zero, the star is entirely transparent, 
and so cannot retain any heat 5 "we have a star of zero temperature and 
therefore of infinite extent. If, on the other hand, the coefficient of opacity is 
everywhere infinite, the star is completely opaque, so that all radiation 
accumulates where it is generated ■until the star s temperature becomes 
infinite, and we have a star of infinite temperature and consequently of 
infinitesimal radius. Naturally, only the intermediate values are of any 
practical interest, but the Wo extreme cases just mentioned shew how the 
whole build of a star depends on the value of the opacity coefficient k. 
So much is this the case that attempts to investigate the build of sta^ 
before the value of this coefficient was known can only be regarded as 
speculation; much of it was, moreover, unfortunate speculation, since the 
results obtained were mostly at variance with the results subsequently 
obtained by using the true value of the coefficient of opacity. 

75. "We have already noticed that the problem of determining the equi- 
librium configurations of a sphere of gas only becomes definite when some 
relation, outside the dynamical equations, is introduced to fix the temperature 
of the gas at every point. Emden’s solutions assumed the adiabatic relation ; 
each element of a star was supposed to have the temperature which it would 
assume if the stellar material was being continually stirred up. It is now 
clear that the proper relation to take is one expressing that the temperature 
of each element of the star is that determined by the flow of radiation. This 
flow of radiation is in turn determined by the rate at which energy is being 
generated in the star’s interior. The outward flow of energy across a sphere 

■* M . N . issxyvL (1917), p. 32. t ixxxi. (1921), p. 361. 

J Ibid , iixxxvm. (1927), p. 139. 
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of radius r must be equal to the rate at which energy is being generated 
inside the sphere of radius r ; this leads to the equation 

, AaT^GdT 

“ 

where G is the rate of generation of energy per unit mass at a distance r 
from the centre of the star. As we have seen in § 73, terms in G ought to be 
added to the left-hand member of this equation, but a numerical discussion 
shews that in the present problem they are inappreciable in comparison with 
the term on the right, and so may legitimately be disregarded. 

The approximate equation (75T) may accordingly be taken to be the 
equation of radiative equilibrium. The physical meaning of this equation is 
that the temperature gradient dTjdr at every point must be just that required 
to discharge the stream of radiation generated at all interior points. 

To examine the build of a star in radiative equilibrium we combine this 
equation with the dynamical equation which expresses the condition that the 
star shall be in dynamical equilibrium, namely (§ 58), 

^ ^ (76-2), 

in which p must now be taken to represent the total pressure, comprising 
both gas-pressure and pressure of radiation. The physical meaning of this 
equation is of course that the total pressure p is just adequate to support the 
weight of the whole column of gas standing above it. 

It can be shewn that the pressure of radiation is, with sufficient accuracy 
for the present problem, equal to its value when there is a state of thermo- 
dynamical equilibrium, namely J aT\ If we still assume the gas-pressure to 
be given by the ordinary laws of Boyle and Charles for an ideal gas, the total 
pressure p is 

= 

Writing G- for the mean value of Q throughout a sphere of radius r, the 
equation of radiative equilibrium (75'1) assumes the form 

= - O I'^m-pr’Or (76-4), 

or, transformed by the use of equation (76*2), 


AiirCy 

~lc§ ^ 




cZr 


(76-5). 


If we write p^, for the gas-pressure and the pressure of radiation 
respectively, this may be put in the form 

4i'TrOjdps, _ d . ^ 

ka 

This and the dynamical equation (75*2) determine the configurations of 
equilibrium of the gaseous star. 


J 


6 
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UddingtorCs Model. 

76. The first attack on these equations 'was made by Eddington , who 
has discussed their solution subject to the special 
a constant value throughout the star. This special ^sumption facile 
mathematical treatment of the problem enormously, for when it is mad , 
equation (75*6) admits of immediate integration in the form 




This shews that when is assumed to be constant throughout a star, the 
ratio of po to Pa “ also constant. Inserting their values for and pa 
equation becomes ' 

_ (^ e 21 _ T* (76-2). 

^ SR\ k& 


Thus p varies as T*, so that p varies as throughout the star, and this 
is the relation of pressure to density which prevails in a sphere of gas 
arranged in adiabatic equilibrium with k = ^. Thus Eddington s assumptioim 
restricts us to stars arranged in the same way as a sphere of gas in amabafcio 
equilibrium with « = f or «= 3. But, as we shall now see, such a sphere o* 
gas has very weird and wonderful properties, which make it unsuitable to 
used as a model of actual stars. 


In general, the total mass of a sphere of gas is 

M = 4iir J pr^dr, 

and, on inserting the appropriate values for p and r from equations 
and (65’6), this becomes 

M = 4,n-p,^ ( 4 ^ 

This shews that in general M depends on pc and on ®. For a mass of* 
matter of giv^ heat-energy ® is given. As a star formed of such mathoi* 
expands or contracts adiabatically, ® retains its value unchanged through 
expansion or contraction, but p^, the central density, changes. Equation <78*3> 
shews that a given mass of matter for which the value of @ is assigned ciSkXk 
always find a position of equilibrium by changing its value of po — 1>y 
expanding or contracting. If n is greater than 3, (3 — is negative, eK> 

that large masses are diffuse and srnall ones are compact. When rt is le«B» 
than 3, the reverse is the case ; large masses are compact and small ones asem 
diffuse. The closer the value of % is to 3, the more rapidly the density vairi^aa 
with the mass. Finally as n touches the value 3, the addition or subtractiowos. 
of the slightest amount of mass causes the star to rush through the whioleit 
range of values from pc= ^ to =a 00 . 

* M.jSr. iixxvir. (1917), jpp. 16 and 696, and nxxsrv. (1927), pp. 104 and 808; see also 
Internal Ocmtitution of the Stars, Ohap. VI. 
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In the special case of n — Z, M depends on @ only. Combining the 
general equation (65*3) with Eddington’s integral (76*2), we readily find that 



By equation (76'3) all stars having the same mass M must have the same 
value of so that if equation (76*4) were true, they would have also the 
same value of hQ-. Thus Eddington’s assumption that hQ is constant through- 
out each single star involves that is the same in all stars of the same mass. 

Eddington’s earlier investigations were based on the supposition that k, 
the coefficient of opacity, was also constant. The constancy of k^ for stars of 
a given mass then involved the constancy of so that the average rate of 
generation of energy of stellar matter could depend only on the mass of the 
star of which it formed part and stars of equal mass were necessarily of equal 
luminosity. Indeed, Eddington actually announced this conclusion under the 
name of the " mass-luminosity ” law. But it is clear that it must be a con- 
sequence merely of the special assumption that k^ is constant, and cannot 
have reference to actual stellar conditions; a star’s average generation of 
energy will be the average of the generations of its separate elements, and 
these will not be determined by the mass of the star, but by the substance of 
which it is made. A star made of pure uranium will necessarily generate 
100 times as much energy as one of equal mass which is only one per cent, 
uranium and the rest lead. The former star will consequently emit 100 times 
as much radiation and be five magnitudes brighter than its fellow of equal 
mass, whereas on Eddington’s model the two stars would necessarily emit 
equal amounts of radiation. 

In later investigations which appeared after Kramers’ theory (§ 77) had led 
to the true law of opacity, Eddington abandoned the supposition that k ‘wea 
constant, while retaining the constancy of k^. Since k can now have all 
values from 0 to cao , this permits ^ to have all values from 0 to qo , so that a 
star of given mass Jf can have any luminosity whatever from 0 to oo . 

We shall return to the consequences of this theory later (§ 90), when 
Eddington’s results for the restricted case in which k^ is constant will appear 
as special cases in the general theory, freed from this restriction, which we 
now proceed to develop. 

The Absorption Ooefficient. 

77. In 1 923 Kramers * investigated the process of absorption of X-radiation 
in matter. As the ordinary radiation inside a star has about the same wave- 
length as the X-radiation of the laboratory, the investigation immediately 

* Phil. Sictg. xiiYi. (1923), p. 886. A v&luabls aiocount and oxitical discussion of .Exanxcrs* 
theory mil also be found in Eddington’s Internal Constitution of tho Stan ^ Ohap IX, p. 229 
et seq. 
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provided a value for the coeBficient of opacity k for ordinary stellar material. 
His theoretical investigation shews that k must be of the form 


7 ,- oFp 


(77-1), 


where c is a constant, F a numerical factor, and ya, p, T have the same 
meanings as before. The value of the constant c is found to be 


IGtt® e®Wo 

^ ” 3 a/3 a m^aG*‘7nehQ. 4- /) 


(77*2), 


where N is the atomic number and A the atomic weight, e is the charge and 
rwe the mass of an electron, Uq is the mean velocity of an electron at I” 
absolute. The number F represents the ratio of the total absorption to that 
caused by free electrons, and Xjf is the number of free electrons per atomic 
nucleus. 

The formula has been tested under laboratory conditions and is found to 
agree well with observation. But under laboratory conditions there are 
practically no free electrons so that F and f are both very large and cancel 
out in the value of k. Under stellar conditions, where most of the atoms are 
highly ionised, f is quite small, so that the factor 1 +/* may be put equal to 
unity. The value of F can now only be calculated from pure theory, laboratory 
experiments providing no means of checking this value. 

A preliminary investigation by Eddington* suggested that F had a fairly 
uniform value of from 8 to 10, but Milne -j- subsequently shewed that this 
value was too small by a fsictor of the order of 2 or 3. If we absorb in the 
factor F a further small correction in the opposite sense which R.osseland| 
shewed to be necessitated by the distribution of radiant energy over different 
wave-lengths, it is found that the value of F must be about 20 §. 

In most investigations the numerical value of F is unimportant, the results 
depending only on the general form of the law for Ar, which has been tested 
by experiment. And when the value for F enters, it is generally through so 
low a power that small errors in the adopted value for F are unimportant. 
For instance, we shall find ultimately that the central temperature of a star is 
proportional to F' , so that an error of 100 per cent, in the assumed value for 
F results only in an error of 9*7 per cent, in the central temperatures of 
the stars. 


Adopting the value F==20, and inserting numerical values into o for all 
quantities except JV, A and fju, equation (77T) assumes the form 


k — 4*46 X 10“ 



P 


( 77 * 3 ). 


* M.N. Lxxziv. (1924), p. 104. 
t Ibid. XiXzzXY. (1924), p. 525. 


liZxxv. (1925), p. 760. 
§ Ibid, xixxxvi. (1926), p. 661. 
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General Stellar Eqtjilibrium. 

78. On introducing the value of the opacity coefficient from equation (77-1), 
the general equation of radiative equilibrium (75‘6) assumes the form 


A 


= (78-1). 


Let us again replace by so that A is given by 

Rp 


X = 


^arrifiT^ ' 

On inserting the value of p given by this equation, and dividing through- 
out by dpj^dr, equation (78*1) becomes 


cFGamX 


.(78-2). 


7a The case which is physically simplest and most natural occurs when 
c, JP, Q and p are all constant throughout the star. We shall not limit our 
discussion to this case, but shall allow for some possibility of variation in 


these quantities by assuming that 

(79*1), 

(79*2). 


The effective molecular weight p. does not appear at all in the equation of 
radiative equilibrium just considered, but reappears when we return to the 
dynamical equations. 

If we insert the value just assumed for cF^, and replace T by its value 
as given by p^^^aT*, equation (78*2) becomes 


dX ^ 127ra7i^ 

^amX \ a / 

If for brevity we put 


(X + 1) 


■ ^am \ a ) ^ 


(79-3). 

(79*4), 


so that a? is a function of jpjg s^d so only of T', the equation assumes 
the form 


^ (i 0 


dso 


= AT* — X (X “1“ 1) 


(79*5). 


80. The general nature of the solution is best seen by graphical methods. 
For this it will be sufficient to consider the case in which ^ is positive, so 
that 00 , as defined by equation (79*4), is small near the surface of the star, and 
increases steadily as we pass into the star’s interior. 

Taking as and X as abscissa and ordinate respectively, I have found* that 
the solutions lie as shewn in Fig. 7. There is found to be an asymptotic 

* M.N. XJXXXV. (1926), p. 201. 
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solution, passing through 0 in the figure, to which all other solutions ap- 
proximate very rapidly as cc increases. 

The physical interpretation of this is very simple. The surface of the star 
is determined hyjp^=0, and so hy X — 0, so that the axis of so represents the 
star’s surface. The value of x, although small at the star’s surface, is not 
actually zero, and the various solutions correspond to different values of so at 
the surface, and so to different effective temperatures of the star. But we see 
that very shortly they all run together j the influence of the special conditions 
which prevail at the surface soon disappears as we pass inwards into the star, 
and at a short distance from the surface we are on the asymptotic solution, so 
that X depends only on ic, and no longer on the effective temperature of the 
star’s surface. 



The star’s surface temperature and effective temperature are determined 
by the star’s emission of radiation, and so by the rate at which energy is 
being generated in the star’s interior. The bunch of solutions shewn in Fig. 7 
branch out from the asymptotic solution, and it is this branching out which 
enables us to find a solution suitable for every given rate of internal generation 
of energy by the star. 

81. Equation (79*5) may also be solved by analytical methods. To do 
this it is convenient to regard |- (|- — Z) as a small quantity and search for an 
expansion in powers of this small quantity. 

If, to a first approximation, we neglect i (i — Z) altogether, we find that X 
is a root of 

. .sif^ = %{-K^l) .(81-1). 
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This approximate solution fails near the star’s surface, because dXfdsc 
may become iniimte here. This circumstance, however, only represents the 
branching out which has already been noticed, and equation (81’1) will give 
one solution, which we may regard as the asymptotic solution, right up to 
the boundary of the star. 

As far as first powers of the small quantity (|r — 1), it is readily shewn* 
that the asymptotic solution is 

K'®’ + i)* - i] 

The second factor alone would of course give the solution already obtained, 
the root of equation (81 T). This further approximation shews that the 
amount of error involved in the earlier approximation is quite small. The 
maximum error occurs when a? = oo , in which case it is of amount AX such 
that 


When Z — 0, this is of the order of 3 per cent., and for all small values of 
Z the error is so small that we may properly neglect it. 

To a similar degree of error we might have determined X directly from 
equation (78*2) and should have obtained X as a root of the equation 


X(X+1) = 


l^>jrGRyT^ 

oF^am 


(81*3). 


To within the degree of error just mentioned, this gives the value of X 
throughout a star’s interior, no matter in what way c, F and &■ vary, provided 
only that their changes are not too abrupt. 


82. We now turn to the dynamical equations. 

The total pressure jp is given by 

(82.1). 

If T' is defined by 

^ = - 

where fio is any constant, 

p = — l>T' (82'8), 

nifjko , 

so that the pressure is identical with that in a fictitious mass of gas in 
which radiation pressure is non-existent, the density p is the same as in the 
actual star, the molecular weight has a uniform value throughout, and the 
temperature is T'. Emden’s numerical solutions give the equilibrium of just 
such masses of gas. 


* M.N. hxxxr. ( 1926 ), p. 208 . 
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If we suppose the variations in yu, to be given by our previously assumed 
relation 

fM — (82*4), 

the value of 2" becopaes 

(82-6), 


and the relation 'p^ = assumes the form 


JR 

m^to 


3+j 

p = = (82-6). 


If, as in § 79, we put oFQ- equal to ySJT*, equation (81*3) becomes 


X (X *4* 1) = 


ma.y8 


(82-7), 


or, replacing T by its value in terms of T' and X as given by equation (82*5), 
X^ -■?+ ^ (X + 1)^-^ - * = r' (i - 0 (82*8). 

This equation gives the value of X in terms of T', and with this value of 
X equation (82*6) gives the value of p as a function of T\ 


Stars of Small Mclss. 

83. We have seen (§ 70) that X, the ratio of gas-pressure to radiation- 
pressure, is fairly large at the centre of the sun, and for stars of different 
masses is approximately proportional to ljM\ For stars of mass con- 
siderably less than that of the sun, X will be quite large, so that 1/X may be 
neglected. 

In this case the left-hand member of equation (82*8) takes the simple 

form X*^*, so that this is proportional to throughout the star. From 

equation (82*6) we now find that 

oc X^ T' ^ oc T' ~ 


Thus so far as its distribution of density is concerned a star of small mass 
arranges itself like a sphere of gas, without radiation pressure, in adiabatic 
equilibrium with - 


(«.■«. 

When /X and cF^ are uniform throughout the star, j and I are both zero, 
so that n — 3*25. 


Stars of Very Great Mass. 

84. Inside an ideal star of enormously great mass, X is very small, so that, 
from equation (82*8) 
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Equation (82*6) now shews that p oc T'”-^ where 

3-6 -Sj-l j 



When fx and oFG- are assumed uniform throughout the star, J = Z = 0 so 
that n = 7*0. Our analysis shews that in this case the star would arrange 
itself like a sphere of gas in adiabatic equilibrium with » = 7. The radius of 
such a sphere is, however, infinite, so that the star must find some means of 
evading the constitution which our analysis would try to impose on it. 


Stars of Moderate Mass. 


85. The case of a star of intermediate mass, in which X can neither be 
treated as very small nor very great, presents more serious difficulties. We can 
obtain the relation between p and T' by eliminating \ between equation 
(82’6) and (82-8), but the result will not in general be of the desired form 

(85T), 

which corresponds to a sphere of gas in adiabatic equilibrium and so, thanks 
to Emden’s tables, is suited to easy numerical computation. 

The p, T curve which results from the elimination of X between the two 
equations just mentioned can always be made to agree with equation (85T) 
at the centre of the star by a suitable choice of the constant multiplying 
in this equation. We can further make the tangents to the two curves coin- 
cide at the centre of the star by a suitable choice of 7 l Moreover, the two 
curves agree in any caSe at the surface of the star (p « 0, 2^"' « 0). 

Thus by a suitable choice of n we can make the curves agree at three 
points, two of which are close to the centre of the star, round which the main 
part of the mass is congregated. In the special cases of X small and X great, 

the curves not only agree at these three points, but coincide throughout their 
lengths. 

For stars of intermediate mass we shall determine n in the way just 
described, and then assume the p, T' relation to be that given by equation 
(86T). Analysis of definite instances gives reason hp suppose that the ap- 
proximation so obtained is quite good. 

The value of n will of course be the value of 


p dr r 

obtained by differentiating equations (82-6) and (82*8) and eliminating dX. 
After simple algebra its value is found to be 


1-3 1 


~2Z " 
-3 [3 


4, + X,(l -J) 




.(85*2). 


J-l-4X,(l-^-)-f.2Z 
In passing we may notice that for a star of small mass (X^ large) this gives 
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the value of n already obtaiued in equation (83‘1) ; for a star of large mass 
(Xc small) it gives the same value for n as equation (84-1). 

In the special case in which /a and cFQ- have uniform values throughout 
the star, so that j = l = 0f this reduces to 

» = 3 + 

1 + 4Xc 

Thus as Xfl varies from oo to 0 — ^i.e, as we pass from stars of very small 
mass to stars of very great mass, n varies continuously between 3*25 and 
u = 7, the two limiting values already obtained. 


Distribution of Density. 

86. Emden’s numerical solutions give the following values for the radius Xi 
of masses of gas arranged in adiabatic equilibrium with different values of n, 
and for pe/p, the ratio of the central density to the mean density: 

n= 3-26 4-0 4*5 4-9 >6*0 

ti= 8-00 15-00 32-14 169-4'7 oo 

623 6378 934800 oo 

We see that gaseous stars of large mass have very high central condensation ' 
of mass ; the greater part of their mass is condensed in a very small central , 
region, while their outer layers are mere tenuous unsubstantial veils drawn | 
round small and massive central cores. 

For instance, from Emden*s solution** for a star arranged according to the 
law n = 4-9, 1 have calculated the following values for MrlM, the ratio of the 
mass enclosed within a sphere of radius r to the total mass : 

ti=0 1 2 3 4 5 10 60 169*6 

MflM—O 0-126 0-436 0*657 0-788 0*850 0*958 0*997 1*000 

The main part of the mass is concentrated very near to the centre of the 
star. Ninety-six per cent, of the whole is enclosed -within a sphere whose 
radius is one-seventeenth of that of the star, the remaining space, which is 
99*98 per cent, of the total volume of the star, containing only 4 per cent, of 
the star’s mass. 

To make the example more concrete, let us imagine that Betelgeux, with 
a radius 300 times that of the sun, is arranged internally according to the 
law n — 4'9. ' The above figures shew that a sphere of radius equal to that of 
the sun (tj = 0*56) dra-wn round the centre of Betelgeux will contain over a 
twentieth part of the star’s mass, or a mass which is almost certainly greater 
than that of the sun itself. Thus to within a sun’s radius from its centre, 
Betelgeux would, if it had the structure we have imagined, be denser than the 
sun. The remaining 299 radii are comparatively devoid of matter and it is 
their inclusion in the star’s volume which reduces its mean density to the low 
value of 0-000002. 


* Oat Kugeln, p. 81. 
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The masses of stars such as Betelgeux, Plaskett’s star, Pearce’s star and 
Otto Struve’s star (27 Canis Majoris) are so great that if the gas-laws were 
obeyed, their internal arrangements might well approximate to that repre- 
sented by the law = 4'9- The central densities of such stars being a million 
times their mean. density, the last three of these stars would have a central 
density of the order of 100 , 000 , which is greater than the mean density of 
the companion to Sirius. These densities do not actually occur, because as we 
shall see later, the gas-laws break down long before they are reached. 

Absence of Convection Currents. 

87. To the accuracy of the approximation considered in §85, the dis- 
tribution of pressure p and density p in every star is of the type determined 
by the relation 

(87*1), 

where « — 1 = 1 /n. 

The ratio of the specific heats of the stellar material, y, must be very 
nearly equal to If, since the atoms are very nearly broken up into their 
ultimate constituent nuclei and free electrons, which possess no capacity for 
internal energy. 

Equation (87 T) can be written in the form 


2> = Lpy (87*2), 

where 

Z = (87-3). 


We have seen that in general n has values greater than 3*26, so that a: is 
less than 1'308 for all stars, while ry, being nearly equal to 1*667, is certainly 
larger than 1*308. Thus 7 — /c is positive, so that Z increases as p decreases 
and vice versa. 

Now a spherical mass of gas in which p and p are arranged according to 
the relation (87*2) will be stable if Z increases everywhere as we pass from 
centre to surface, but if Z decreases in any region, convection currents will be 
set up until the stellar matter has become thoroughly stirred up and the 
matter rests in equilibrium with Z constant over the region in question*. ^ 

Our analysis has shewn that Z increases everywhere on passing from 
centre to surface, so that there will be no convection currents. We can see 
in a general way why this must be. Convection occurs in a kettle of water 
which is being heated, when the hot water at the bottom is of lower density 
than the cool water at the top ; it is absent in a star (except perhaps quite 
close to the star’s surface) because the hot matter near the centre, notwith- 
standing its intense heat, is still enormously more dense than the comparatively 
cool matter near its surface. 

Thus we see that the mixture of matter in a star’s interior is not analogous 
to that in the earth’s lower atmosphere in which the constituent gases are 

* ^Problems of Oo$mogony, p. 198. 
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kept thoroughly mixed by winds and convection currents, but rather to the 
serene upper atmosphere in which the lightest elements float to the top while 
the heaviest sink downwards under gravity. 

This consideration at once suggests that the elements which proclaim 
their existence spectroscopically in the outermost layers of the sun and stars 
are likely to be only the lightest of the elements contained in the star ; 
beyond these there ought to be other heavier elements, too heavy to rise to 
the surface, which have found their natural place near the centre of the star. 
We should not expect to find these elements on the earth since the earth, to 
the best of our knowledge, has been formed quite recently from the outermost 
layers of the sun. 


Inteenal Tbmpeeatuee, Density, etc. 


88. The foregoing analysis has determined the model on which a gaseous 
star is built; we now turn to the consideration of the absolute values of 
temperature, density, etc. 

When the relation between T' and p is p oc T'\ equation (82'3) shews 
that the configuration of the star is that of a sphere of gas in adiabatic equili- 
brium with a mean molecular weight equal to po throughout. Thus the 
general relations already developed in § 66 are directly applicable with T' 
replacing T throughout. 

In particular we have (cfl equation (65*3)) 

r; = @pc'^i (88*1), 

where ® is given by equation (65*4) with p- put equal to po* 9>iid a; — 1 = - . 


Using this value of ® and equations (65*6), the equation becomes 

m,_ 47r7mpo ^ 




( 88 * 2 ), 


or again, introducing the mean density p, defined "by M — | 7 rpr®, 

y, ZymiM 

” r 

Passing from T' to T by the use of relation (82*2), we j&nd that To is 
given by 

ji (» +1) Irpx;; 


or, multiplying throughout by To^ 


' « ( '^ \ (Pc \ MfXp 

(w-f- l)ri® \1 \P' ^ 


( 88 * 6 ), 


where fjbc is the value of the effective molecular weight at the centre of the 
star. 
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Inserting the numerical values RJm = 8-26 x 10'=' and 7 = 6-66 x lO”®, and 
further measuring M and r in terms of the mass (2-00 x lO^®) and radius 
(6’95 X 10“) of the sun, this assumes the form 

r, = 69*6 x lO« 


1 “H 


r 1 ('p 

M/Me~ 

_(n+l)ri® \ -f 

5/ r ^ 


in which M and r are measured in terms of the mass and radius of the sun. 
From equation (82-6) we obtain at once 


V 


r Tj Rpc 

\1 + K^anifMQ/ 


so that, on substituting for T/ from (88*2) 

= -6(1 + (88*7), 


where 


’-©•[‘tTW"-©"* (88.^ 


% J - ' 

This completes the analysis necessary for the evaluation of internal tem- 
perature, density, etc. Starting from any values of 71, we calculate the value 
of \o from relation (85*2) ; equation (88*7) next gives the mass of the corre- 
sponding star, and equation (88*6) then gives the central temperature for a 
star of this mass. 


Stars with uniform effective molecular weight. 


89. The problem assumes its simplest form when the effective molecular 
weight is constant throughout the star. In this case y = 0, so that from 
equations (88*7) and (88*8), 


where 


-|-Xc)« (89T), 



(89*2). 


The value of B now depends only on n, and is readily determined from 
Emden’s numerical solutions. 


Emden gives solutions only for the values 2*5, 3, 4, 4*6, 4*9 and 6, so 
that solutions for intermediate values of n must be obtained by interpolation. 
Thejnterpolation becomes easy on noticing that the values of I/ti, and of 

(po) quite smoothly with n. Table X (p. 94) gives values calculated 

from Emden’s solutions, those corresponding to the values and S*6 

being obtained by interpolation. 

The table refers to the case in which fx. is constant throughout the star so 
that j = 0, and the relation (85*2) between n and reduces to 


n=3-b(l-20 


4h- Xfl 
1 *+* 4X<j + 2^ 


(89-8). 
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Table X. Solutions for various internal arrangements of stars. 


K 

n 


Pc 

p 

^’( 3 ) 


B 

JB(©=.1) 


1-4 

2-6 

6-42 

24-1 

6-60 

0-235 

1-02x1080 

256 

1-33 

3-0 

6-90 

54-4 

6-04 

0-285 

1-27x1080 

319 

1-31 

3-26 

8-00 

88 

6-84 

0-322 

1-43 X 1080 

358 

1-29 

3-5 

9-62 

162 

5-67 

0-374 

1-60x1080 

400 

1-25 

4-0 

16-00 

623 

6-42 

0-664 

2-00 X 1080 

600 

1-222 

4-6 

32-14 

6378 

5-20 

1-124 

2-46 X 1080 

614 

1-204 

4-9 

169-47 

934,800 

6-20 

5-624 

3-03x1080 

758 

1-200 

50 

00 

00 

6-20 

00 

3-19 X 1080 

799 

1-14 

7-0 

00 

00 

, 6-20 

00 




Further progress can only be made by assigning a definite value to 1. As 
the labour of continuing the calculations for all values of I would be excessive, 
we may confine our attentibn to two values for I, namely 1 = ^ and ^ = 0, 
trusting to interpolation or extrapolation to give an adequate idea of the 
solutions for other values of Z. 


Solutions when j — 0 and 2 = -J- (JEddington’s model ). 

90. When Z = -|, equation (89*3) gives n = S, independently of the value 
of as we have already seen (§ *76), is the model discussed by Eddington. 

For this value of n. Table X gives pe— 54*4 jo, so that the central density is 
always equal to 54*4 times the mean density, and = 319. 

Equation (89*1) now becomes 

319(1 +Xo)* (90*1), 

which gives Xc at once in terms of M and fi, and we have already noticed 
that X is constant throughout the star, as is also obvious from equation (82*7). 
Equation (88*6) gives the central temperature in the form 

Tc=19*8xl0«^^(^) .(90*2) 


The total emission of radiation is in general equal to M^, where ^ is 
measured at the surface of the star, and when all stars are supposed built 
on the same special model (n = 3), this is proportional to where is 
measured at the star's centre. Inserting the value of ^ firom equation (81*3), 
or from Eddington’s integral (76*1), we find that 

MT ^ 

( 90 - 3 )- 

Using equations (90*1) and (90*2), and also the relation JS = 47rcrr*5’a% 
where Te is the effective temperature of the star’s surface, we find that 

+ (90*4) 
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Transforming to absolute bolometric magnitude by using the relation 
m — — 2*6 log B a, constant, this becomes 

m = cons — ^ log M-^ ^ log (\ -I- 1) — 2 log /a — 2 log Te .(90*5). 

The constant on the right admits of evaluation in terms of constants of 
nature and the coefficient in Kramers’ opacity law. When the constant is 
evaluated in this way, the absolute magnitudes given by the formula do not 
agree with those of observed stars. Eddington accordingly treats the constant 
as adjustable, selecting its value so as to make the formula give the right 
absolute magnitude for Capella. Using this value for the constant, and taking 
/u. = 2*11, the formula shews a fair agreement with observation, which we shall 
discuss later (§ 118). 

Solutions when j=0 and 1 = 0, 

91. We next consider solutions with j = l = 0, representing stars with 
uniform effective molecular weight, generation of energy uniformly distributed 
throughout the mass of the star, and opacity coefficient strictly proportional 
to 

The simplest case occurs when the star’s mass is so small that X may be 
treated as a large quantity. The value of n is then 3*25 and jB = 358. 


Equation (89*1) now assumes the form 

X«/i.W«==358 (91*1), 

while equation (88*6) becomes 

2; = 22*4< X 10« (91*2). 


These formulae make it very easy to calculate the values of Xp and Te for 
stars of given mass and radius, provided only this mass is so small that Xc 
comes out to be a fairly large number. 

When the masses are not so small as this, the proceduire is more com- 
plicated. We start with a series of values of n and calculate the corresponding 
values of Xo from equation (86*3). Table X next gives the value of B and 
with these values of JB and Xc known, equation (91*1) at once gives the value 
of iJ?M. Thus for any assigned value of fj,, we have a system of values of M 
corresponding to different values of n. By interpolation we find the value 
of 71, and hence the whole solution, corresponding to any given mass. 

The following table shews the result of such calculations. No special 
value of fju has been assumed, but the table is arranged so as to facilitate 
calculation for the value />(,== 2*5.* In this case the factor (ya/2*6) of course 
becomes equal to unity, and the fourth column gives the mass directly. For 
other values of fx it is necessary to calculate itf (/u-/2*6)® before commencing to 
use the table. 
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The last coluion of the table gives values of the central temperature To, 
or rather of the quantity ToT, where r is. measured in terms of the radius of 
the sun; these are calculated directly from equation (88’6). 


Table XI- Solutions for stars of different masses. 


K 

n 

jB(G = 1) 

X 



1-308 

3-260 

358 

00 

0 

0 

1-307 

3-254 

360 

230 

0-20 

11x10“ 

1-307 

3-256 

361 

150 

0-25 

14x 10“ 

1-306 

3-272 

363 

42 

0-60 

28x 10“ 

1-301 

3-325 

376 

12-2 

1-00 

65 X 10“ 

1-300 

3-333 

376 

11-0 

1-06 

58 X 10“ 

1-286 

3-600 

400 

3-50 

2-49 

126 X 10“ 

1-267 

3-760 

446 

1-62 

5-44 

264 X 10“ 

1-250 

4-000 

500 

1-00 

10-12 

490 X 10“ 

1-222 

4-500 

614 

0-50 

29-13 

1900 X 10“ 

1-204 

4-900 

768 

0-32 

66-26 

15200 X 10“ 

1-200 

5-000 

799 

0-29 

78-78 

oo 

1-141 

7-000 

■ 

0-00 

GO 

GO 


As examples of the use of this table and Table X, Table XII gives 
calculated values of the central density and temperatures of actual stars, 
calculated on the supposition of a uniform effective molecular weight = 2'6. 


Table XII. Solutions for actual stars. 


(Solutions withy = Z = 0 calculated for eff. mol, weight /Ui= 2*5.) 


Stax 

Mass 

(0=1) 

X 

71 

P 

P« 

r (O =1) 

To 

B.D. 6“ 1309 

[78] 

0-29 

6-00 


[go] 

- - — 

C «1 

H.D. 1337 A 

36-3 

0-46 

4-59 


40 

23-8 

200 x 10 ® 

Y Puppis A 

19-2 

0-67 

4-27 

0-06 

120 

7-6 

160x10® 

It Herculis A 

7-6 

1-20 

3-90 

0-14 

70 

4-6 

100X10® 

Sirixis A 

2-46 

3-53 

3-60 

0-93 

140 

1-68 

80x10® 

Sun 

1-00 

12-2 

3-33 

1-42 

140 

1-00 

58x10® 

60 Kruger A 

0-25 

160 

3-26 

9-6 

860 

0-33 

42x10® 


0-20 

230 

3-25 

60 

5300 

0-17 

66 x 10 ® 

Betelgeux 

[40] 

0-42 

4-65 

2 xl 0 -« 

[0-04] 

300 

10 x 10 ® 

Capella A 

4-18 

2-08 

3-65 

0-004 

1 

11 

19x10® 

a Cent, B 

0-97 

12-9 

3-32 

0-76 

70 

1-2 

46 X 10® 


92 . In § 90 we saw that when the mass M of a ‘star is given, and the 
effective molecular weight ft of the matter of which it is composed, it is 
possible to calculate the value of Xc, the ratio of gas-pressure to pressure of 
radiation at its centre. It is also possible to calculate n. Thus all stars for 
which M and fj, are specified have the same values of Xe an-d n. They are 
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therefore (since n is given) all built on the same model, and at corresponding 
points radiation-pressure has the same importance relative to gas-pressure. 

It has also been found possible to calculate Tor, the product of the central 
temperature and the radius of the star, but it has not been found possible to 
calculate To and r separately. Thus all stars which have given values of M 
and fjb lie on a certain homologous series along which Tor is constant. 

The question arises as to what further physical conditions determine which 
particular configuration will be assumed by an actual star. The analysis of 
§ 90 supposed I and j (cf. § 79) both to be zero, and so supposed fx and cFO- 
to have constant values throughout the star. We have specified the value 
of jM, but have so far not found it necessary to specify any value for 

At the centre of the star we have, from equation (81*3), 

= (92-1). 

In § 77 we obtained the value of cF on Kramers’ theory of absorption, in 
the form 

c^ = 4*46x (92*2). 

Inserting this value for cF, and using the known numerical values 
(7= 3 X 10“ Iifm= 8'26 x 10’ y = 6*66 x 10-% a = 7*64 x 10-“ equation (92*1) 
becomes 

>^c(^cH-l)^'^ = 18*3To^ (92*3). 

All stars which have the same mass M and the same effective molecular 
weight fjb have the same values of X^. Equation (92*3) now shews that TJ^ is 

proportional to f ^ J (^. As we pass along the homologous series of configura- 
tions To varies, and the actual position which a given star will assume on this 
series is determined jointly by the values of (WyA) and 

It will be remembered that W is the atomic number and A the atomic 
weight of the atoms of which the star is formed. For a given star these will 
be fixed, and treating N^/A as a constant, equation (92*3) shews that To varies 
as (^)®. Thus there will be one and only one configuration appropriate to a 
given value of O, and if a star’s mean generation of energy G- is given, the 
star can always find a configuration of equilibrium by shrinking or expanding 
until its central temperature To has the value appropriate to the given value 
of The question of the stability of this configuration will be considered 
later. Let us for the moment suppose it to be stable, then, since B is propor- 
tional to the luminosity of the star, we see that : 

In gaseous stars which ham the same given values for M, fA and — 
i.e. stars whose mass and convposition is fixed — To is proportional to the squa/re 
of the lirndnosity of the star. 


j 


7 
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Since ToT is constant it follows that the radius of the star is inversely pro- 
portioned to the sqimre of its luminosity. 

These are the laws which would he obeyed if all the quantities which we 
have assumed to he uniform were actually uniform and if the gas-laws were 
accurately obeyed throughout stellar interiors. 

As between stars of equal mass, there is probably a general tendency for 
stars of greatest radius to have the least luminosity, but beyond this observa- 
tional astronomy gives no support to the laws. We shall find one reason at 
least for this almost at once ; the atomic weights of stellar atoms, calculated 
on the supposition that the gas-laws are obeyed, will be found to vary widely 
from one star to another. 


The Atomic Weig-ht of Stehea-r Matter. 


93. Equation (92*3) may be written in the form 

_ 18*3 

Xg (Xc -4" 1) S? 


(931), 


and so provides a means of determining N^jA for the atoms of which actual 
stars are composed. Indeed, we have already calculated Tc and X*. for a 
number of stars, and since Q is readily calculated from the star’s luminosity, 
the value of is obtained at once. 


It must of necessity be possible to determine N^jA from observations on 
a star’s structure, because the coefficient of opacity, by which the star’s whole 
structure is determined, is proportional to If we cut every atomic 

nucleus in a piece of matter into two equal halves, we halve both N and A 
and so also N^jAy with the result that the substance becomes twice as trans- 
parent as before. This is the theoretical basis of the well-known physical fact 
that a large clot of matter in the form of a massive nucleus is far more effective 
in absorbing X-radiation than a large number of small clots of equal total mass. 
It is for this reason that the physicist and surgeon both select lead as the 
material with which to screen their X-ray apparatus ; a ton of lead is fex 
more effective in stopping unwanted X-rays than a ton of wood or of iron. If 
we knew the strength of an X-ray apparatus, and the total weight of shielding 
material round it, we could form a very fair estimate of the atomic weight 
of the shielding material by measuring the amount of X-radiation which 
escaped through it. 


In using formula (93*1) we are in effect using just such a method to 
determine the atomic weight of the atoms of which the stars are composed, 
A star is in effect nothing but a huge X-ray apparatus. We know the total 
mass of many stars, and we can readily calculate the rate at which they are 
generating X-rays — ^it is merely the rate at which they are radiating energy 
away into space. If we could shut a Maxwell demon inside a star and make 
him cut each atomic nucleus in half, keeping the star’s mass and rate of 
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generation unaltered, we should, as we have seen, halve the coefiScient of 
opacity of the star. This would necessitate a change in the star’s build : in 
actual fact its radius would increase fourfold while its surface temperature 
would be halved. We could follow the progress of the demon’s work by 
watching the changes in either the radius or the surface-temperature of the 
star. Hence from the observed surface-temperature or the calculated radius 
of any star the mass and luminosity of which are known, it must be possible 
to estimate the atomic weight of the atoms of which the star is composed. 
Formula (93T) provides the means. 

Table XIII gives the values of calculated from this formula. The 

third column contains the bolometric luminosity in terms of the sun’s bolo- 
metric luminosity as unity, and the fourth contains the value of ^ measured 
in ergs per gramme per second. 


Table XIII. Atomic Weights of Stellar Matter. 
(Calculated on the supposition that the gas-laws are obeyed.) 


Stax 

Mass 

( 0 = 1 ) 

. 

■ 

Bolom. 
Xiuza. (0=1) 


B 

T 

A 

V Puppis 

19*2 

11,000 

1,100 

0-67 

160 X 108 

190 

u Herculis 

7*6 

1,260 

300 

1-20 

100 X 1()8 

210 

Sirius A 

2-45 

38 

29 

3-63 

80 X 108 

350 

Sun 

100 

1*00 

1-90 

12-2 

68 X 10 « 

460 

60 Kruger A 

0*25 

001 

006 

160 

42 X 108 

100 

» B 

0*20 

0-003 

0-021 

230 

65 x 108 

130 

Betelgeux 

[ 40 ] 

6,000 

[ 300 ] 

0-42 

10 X 109 

320 

Capella A 

4-18 

105 

48 

2-08 

19 xl 0 « 

260 

a Cent. JB 

0*97 

i 

0-46 

0-90 

12-9 

46 X 10 « 

760 


The values of N^jA in the last column cannot lay claim to any high 
degree of accuracy. There are two principal sources of error, namely the value 
assumed for ^ and the value assumed for in equation (93T). 

In the case of stars of very high or very low temperature, the value of 
U cannot be determined at all exactly. It is determined from the bolometric 
absolute magnitude of the star, and even if the visual absolute magnitude is 
known, the bolometric correction is generally very uncertain. An error of only 
half a magnitude in the bolometric correction would throw the value of N*JA 
into error by a factor of 1*58. 

This source of error almost vitiates the entries for V Puppis, u Herculis, 
60 Kruger and a Orionis, but hardly affects those for such stars as the Sun 
and Capella, for which the bolometric correction is small, and the absolute 
emission of radiation is well known. But the entries for these stars are affected 
by errors in the value of For stars of the mass of our sun, equation (91T) 
shews that X® varies inversely as so that (X.^ + 1) varies approximately as 
ft”*. As the value of Tc also varies approximately as (equation (90*2)) it 

7 -* 
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follcv^s that the calculated value of N^fA varies approximately as /x®'®. For 
stars of large mass the variation, is different but of comparable amount. Thus 
a small error in the value assumed for yu, will result in a large error in the 
values calculated for N'^/A, 

With this in mind let us examine the significance of the values for M^IA 
shewn in Table XIII. 

94. Atoms of moderate weight have an atomic weight A which is approxi- 
mately twice their atomic number iV, so that A is approximately four times 
N^jA. In more massive atoms the factor is larger; for uranium JV^=92 and 
A — 238, so that N^(A — 35*5 and A = 6'7 (N^fA). Thus all the entries in the 
last column represent atomic weights far higher than that of uranium, and in 
most cases atomic weights of thousands at least. 

These values of N^fA have heen calculated relative only to a very special 
model of stellar structure. If we had complete confidence that this model gave 
a true picture of the structure of a star, and if we further had complete 
confidence in Kramers’ theory of the absorption of X-radiation and of the use 
we have made of it, we could only conclude that stellar matter shewed a 
stopping power for radiation far beyond that of any known terrestrial atoms, 
and hence that it consisted of atoms far heavier than uranium. 

There is no d priori objection to supposing that stellar matter consists of 
atoms heavier than uranium ; indeed we shall see later that such a possibility 
must be taken very seriously into consideration and that there is much to be 
said for it. The only atoms with which the chemist is acquainted are the 
atoms which occur in the outer surfaces of the stars and near the surface of 
the earth, which in turn has probably at one time been formed out of the 
surface layers of the sun. Thus the atoms of chemistry are “ surface-atoms ” 
and there is no valid reason for expecting them to form a fair sample of the 
atoms of the universe as a whole. It is d priori far more probable that their 
very lightness has caused them to float to the surfaces of astronomical masses, 
and that concealed in the far depths of these bodies are atoms of far higher 
atomic weight, whose extreme weight has caused them to gravitate to the 
centres of the stars. If so terrestrial chemistry may properly he described as 
“ surface-chemistry,” and cosmical chemistry, of which terrestrial chemistry is 
a branch, deals with a wider range of elements. 

Tut the acceptance of this hypothesis does not make it possible to accept 
the values of N^fA shewn in the last column of Table XIII. These figures 
have been calculated for an assumed molecular weight jju — 2*6. Now even 
completely broken up uranium has an effective molecular weight 2*36 which 
is greater than this; atoms of atomic weight far above uranium would in all 
probability have still higher values of yu even if they were completely broken 
up, and our calculated central temperatures are inadequate to break np even 
atoms of uranium completely. 
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Thus our assumed value of /* = 2*6 is too small to be consistent with the 
calculated values of N^jA. Before we can accept these values we must amend 
our model by increasing the value of jju very substantially. The values of 
N^/A must now be recalculated for this increased value of /jc. and since, as we 
have already seen, these values vary approximately as the new values of 
JV'Y-d will be far greater than the old. This increase in the values of N^fA 
demands a still further increase in /j. and so on indefinitely. We know nothing 
about the relation between ya, N and A for our hypothetical heavy atoms, so 
that it is impossible to say whether or not the race will ever stop ; it may be 
it is impossible to find values of N^JA and yu. which are consistent with one 
another and with the observed stopping-power of the stars for X-radiation on 
the model we have under discussion. What is abundantly clear is that if ever 
the race does stop, we shall by then have reached values of I^^fA far higher 
than those shewn in Table XIII, and shall be contemplating atoms of which 
the atomic weight is many thousands. 

While no absolutely convincing reason can be assigned why such atoms 
should not exist in the stars, it will be generally felt that it is improbable that 
they do. If their existence is found to be a necessary consequence of our 
having assumed a special model for stellar structure, then it behoves us to 
look for other models which entail less improbable consequences. 

95. Eddington, who found himself confronted with a similar difficulty in. 
discussing his model of a star (§ 76), examined whether the difficulty could 
be avoided by concentrating the star’s generation of energy near its centre 
If this is done, all the radiation has to pass through the whole radius of the 
star ; on the model we have just been discussing, in which energy is generated 
uniformly throughout the star’s interior, the radiation has, on the average, 
only to pass through about half of the star’s radius before emerging into space. 
Eddington’s plan, in effect, sets twice as many atoms at work to stop the 
radiation, so that each atom need only have half the stopping power it would 
otherwise require. 

His actual calculation shews that in the extreme case in which the whole 
generation of energy is localised at the centre of the star, the observed facts 
can be explained by assuming a coefficient of opacity less by a factor of about 
2-5 than would otherwise be required. Some later calculations of my own f 
confirm the general accuracy of this result, but apart from such detailed 
calculations it is in any case obvious, on the general grounds explained above, 
that the factor of reduction cannot be very far from 2. 

Thus if we change our model and suppose its whole generation of energy 
to be localised at its centre, the values of N^jA shewn in Table XIII may be 
divided by a factor of from 2 to 2*6. But when this is done the values of 
N'^fA are still of the order of loO, and such values correspond to atomic 

t M.N. Lxxxvi. (1926), p* 561. 


* M.N. Lxxxv. (1925), p. 408. 
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weights of the order of 1000 at least — ^more whea we adjust for the increased 
value of fh. Thus redistrihution of the generation of energy cannot solve, and 
hardly alleviates, the difficulty. 

96. Another possible line of attack is to redistribute the atomic weights. 
Instead of supposing N'^JA to have a uniform value throughout, we imagine 
the heavier atoms to he concentrated near the centre of the star. In an 
actual star the heaviest atoms would naturally gravitate to the centre. This 
redistribution places the heaviest atoms where they are most effective in 
stopping radiation, and so, in a sense, increases the radiation-stopping 
efficiency of the stellar matter. I have examined the question in some 
detail*, and find it does not provide a solution of the problem. Redistribution 
enables us to reduce the average value of N^jA throughout the star, but 
does not reduce the maximum value, which now occurs in the star’s central 
regions, and the problem remains as acute as ever. 


97. Still a third possibility is to suppose fju to vary inside the star. 
Detailed calculations which I have madef , shew that this can substantially 
lessen the values of N^JA for stars of small mass. On the other hand, it 
makes no appreciable decrease in the values of N^IA necessary in the most 
massive stars, and can hardly be regarded as providing a solution. 


98. A far more drastic possibility remains. By formulae (72*3) and (77*3), 
the flow of radiant energy per unit area JEC is 

„ AaT^C dT 
2kp dr 


dT 

3*34 X (A’VA) dr 


(98*1). 


Near the surface of a star the value of is a matter of direct observation. 
Onr procedure has in effect been to calculate the values of T, p, and dTfdr 
for given stars, assunoing that they conform to our particular model, and to 
examine what values of N^fA are necessary to make the calculated value of 
S agree with the observed value. The necessary values of N^fA have all 
been very improbably high. 

We can reduce these valnes for JV^YA, while retaining the observed value 
of JBT, either by increasing some factor in the denominator of the fraction on tbe 
right of equation (98*1) or by decreasing some factor in the numerator- We 
cannot do much with p, since the mean density of the star is a matter of 
dfrect observation, and no possible change in p, can substantially alleviate 
the discrepancy. The only remaining factor is or 


A 

15 dr 


(yr-B). 


* Jf.N. iixxxvii (1926), p. 570. The appropriate analysis is that given in the present chapter; 
vre have to assign a positive value to Z. 

t p. 571. To represent this possibility, we have to assign a negative value to j in the 
analysis of the present chapter. 
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Even a moderate decrease in temperature throughout the star lessens this 
factor enormously. Reducing the value of T uniformly to half its value, 
divides this factor by (2)^®, which is equal to about 181. We can now divide 
our calculated values of by 181, and find that, from being impossibly 

high, they have now become far too small to be at all plausible. Thus 
reducing T by something less than a half must lead to reasonable values of 
the atomic weights. 

The pressure in a star’s interior is fixed, as regards order of magnitude at 
least, by the circumstance that it has to support all the layers above against 
gravity. If the stellar matter obeys the laws of a perfect gas, this, in con- 
junction with the fixed mean density of the star, leaves no opportunity for 
substantial adjustment of the temperature so long as the gas-laws are obeyed. 

Imagine that the temperature is artificially reduced to a certain uniform 
fraction d of its value throughout one of the gaseous stars we have been 
considering, each particle of the star retaining its position, so that the density 
and the star’s gravitational field remained unaltered. The gas-pressure is 
now reduced by a factor 0 and the radiation-pressure by a factor d*, so 
that the total pressure is inadequate to support the star against its own 
gravitation. The star would start to collapse except that a new factor may 
immediately come into play. Let us suppose, to take a definite illustration, 
that the original temperature was so high as to keep the majority of the 
atoms ionised right down to their nuclei. The diminished temperature cannot 
maintain this high degree of ionisation, so that a certain number of atoms 
start to reform as far as their iT-rings. Now at such densities as we have 
found would prevail at the centres of gaseous stars, .fiT-ring atoms cannot be 
treated as mere points, so that the gas-laws will not be strictly obeyed. The 
new gas-pressure will accordingly be greater than 6 times the old pressure , 
and may even exceed the old pressure if the deviations from the gas-laws are 
sufficiently large. If it should happen that the total new pressure is exactly 
equal to the total old pressure throughout the star, the star will be in equi- 
librium again. The pressure and density will have remained unaltered by 
the change, but the values of N^jA which are necessary to maintain radiative 
equilibrium are reduced by a factor of 

It will of course be understood that this is a purely fictitious case ; an 
actual star could not undergo the changes we have described without a good 
deal of internal readjustment. Let us nevertheless continue to use this purely 
fictitious case to examine what values of 6 would be necessary to pass from 
an ideal gaseous star to an actual star. 

We shall find later that the atomic numbers of stellar atoms are probably 
in the neighbourhood of W= 96, and so just higher than those of uranium for 
which iV’= 92. The value of ft for fully broken-up uranium is 2*66; for 
stellar atoms, which are not quite fully broken up, it will be about 2*6. The 
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values of N^jA giveu in taMe (134) were calculated for the value fx— 2*5, 
To pass to the value ^6=2*6, they must (§ 94) he multiplied by about 
(2*6 /S’S)®'* or 1*40. When this is done we obtain the values : 

Sun 630, Sirius A 490, a Oentauri B 1060, Capella A 350, etc. 

For uranium is 35 ’5, so that for stellar atoms the actual values will 

he of the order of 37, and the values just calculated are about 16 times too 
large. The values of 6 such that reduction by the requisite factor reduces 
them to the uniform value of 37 are : 

Sun 0’69, Sirius 0'7l, a Centauri B 0*64, Capella A 0*74. 

For the average typical star we may suppose that the necessary reduction 
in temperature is one of 30 per cent, of the temperature in the gaseous state. 
At first sight this may appear too slight a change to produce any profound 
changes in our views of stellar mechanism. But the pressure of radiation 
^<lT* is reduced by a factor of (0'70)^ or 0*24, so that it becomes quite small, 
relative to the total pressure, even in quite massive stars, and quite insignificant 
in all others. 

The free electrons and atomic nuclei are so small that after the tempera- 
ture has been reduced they continue to exert pressure in accordance with 
Boyle’s law. Their pressure is only 70 per cent- of what it originally was, 
so that for the star to remain in equilibrium, the atoms must make up 
the deficiency of 30 per cent, in the gas-pressure as well as the deficiency of 
76 per cent, in the pressure of radiation. With an atomic number of 95, 
there are about 95 times as many free electrons as atoms, so that each 
atom must exert about x 96, or 40, times the pressure exerted by a 
free electron, and so about 40 times the pressure it would exert if Boyle’s 
law were accurately obeyed. 

To exert a pressure of this magnitude the atoms must he so closely 
packed as to be almost in contact, or rather so closely packed that their 
effective volumes occupy almost the whole of the available space. Such a 
condition may he properly described as a liquid, or semi-liquid, state. 

Our main conclusion, then, is that if Boyle’s law is assumed to be obeyed 
throughout the interior of a star, the observed capacity of the atoms for 
stopping radiation demands an impossibly high atomic weight. We n»n.-n 
reconcile the observed opacity with reasonable values for the atomic weights 
by supposing the density to be so great that Boyle’s law is not obeyed, but 
the deviations from Boyle’s law have to be so great that the matter must be 
supposed to he in a liquid or semi-liquid state. This refers of course only to 
the central regions of the star ; the outer layers must in any event be gaseous. 
W^e leave the discussion at this point for the moment, because entirely 
independent chain of evidence, to be presented in the next chapter, points 
still more conclusively to the liquid or semi-liquid state, as does also a third 
line of evidence to he put forward in Chapter X. 
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THE SOURCE OF STELLAR ENERGY 

Inadequacy of Terrestrially-known Sources. 

99. We have seen that each square centimetre of the sun’s surface emits 
sufiBcient energy to drive an eight-horse-power engine continuously; the output 
from each square centimetre of an 0 or R type star, such as Plaskett’s star or 
V Puppis, which is at least 200 times as great, is sufificient to drive an express 
locomotive at full speed year after year and century after century for millions 
of years. Since the full implications of the doctrine of conservation of energy 
have been understood, efforts have been made to discover the origin of the 
energy which is poured out with such terrific profusion by the sun and stars. 

A priori there are two general possibilities open. Either the stream of 
energy liberated from a star’s surface may be continually fed to the star from 
outside, or it may be generated in the star’s interior, and driven out through 
its surface, as the only means of preventing an intolerable heating of the 
interior. An illustration of the former mode of liberation of energy is provided 
by a meteorite falling through the earth’s atmosphere, the energy of its 
radiation being provided by the impact of molecules of air on its surface ; an 
illustration of the latter is provided by an ordinary coal fire. 

The only serious effort to explain the sun’s energy as being supplied from 
outside was that of Robert Mayer, who conceived solar energy as arising 
firom a continuous fall of meteors into the solar atmosphere. But simple 
calculations shew that a mass of meteors equal in weight to the earth would 
barely suffice to maintain the sun’s radiation for a century, and that meteors 
sufficient to maintain the sun’s radiation for only 30 million years would 
double its mass. As it is quite impossible to admit that the sun’s mass can 
be increasing at such a rate, Mayer’s explanation has to be abandoned. As no 
other way can be imagined by which energy of comparable amount can be 
brought in from outside, we are driven to regard the sun’s generation of heat 
as taking place throughout its body. 

The essential datum of the problem is no longer the energy discharged by 
a square centimetre of a star’s surface, but the energy generated per gramme 
of its mass. As we have seen, the sun generates about 1*90 ergs per second 
for each gramme of its mass, while the corresponding figure for V Puppis is 
as high as 1100 ergs, and that for Pearce’s star is probably of the order of 
15,000. 

100. Let us fix our attention on the special case of the sun, which is more 
typical of general stellar radiation than the two extreme cases just mentioned. 
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The radioactive contents of rocks provide what must apparently he accepted 
as quite conclusive evidence that the earth^s crust has been solid for at least 
1600 million years*. The age of the sun must, then, be greater than this. 
Speaking very loosely, we may say that the sun must have been generating 
energy for at least 1500 million years at a rate comparable with its present 
rate of 1'9 ergs per gramme per second. This represents a total energy 
generation of about 9 x 10“ ergs for each gramme of the sun’s mass. 

It has long been realised that combustion of matter, and chemical action 
in general, are quite inadequate to provide any such amount of energy. The 
formation of one gramme of carbon dioxide by the union of carbon and oxygen 
sets free 2140 calories or 9 x 10 “ ergs, which is only about a millionth part 
of the required output of 9 x 10 “ ergs per gramme. Some chemical reactions 
provide rather more energy per gramme than that just mentioned, but no 
known reaction provides ten times as much, or 9 x 10 “ ergs per gramme, so 
that chemical action is unable to provide even one part in 100,000 of the 
energy which the sun has radiated away during the life of the earth. 

Heat energy is equally insignificant. Even in the most favourable case in 
which matter is entirely broken up into its constituent electrons and protons, 
the heat energy of a gramme of matter at a temperature of 30 million degrees 
is only 1*6 x 10“ ergs. Thus if the sun were merely radiating stored heat 
energy, the 9 x 10“ ergs per gramme which it must have radiated during the 
life of the earth, would require it to have had a temperature of about 
1800 million degrees when the earth was bom. The calculations of stellar 
temperatures which were given in the last chapter enable us to dismiss any 
such temperature as impossibly high. 

In 1864 Helmholtz put forward his famous contraction-hypothesis, accord- 
ing to which the shrinkage of the sun under its own gravitational attraction, 
with the accompanying loss of gravitational potential energy, sets free the 
energy which appears as the sun’s radiation. At a point in the sun’s interior, 
the gravitational potential is of the order of magnitude of where M is 

the mass and r the radius of the sun, and 7 is the gravitation constant. On 
inserting numerical values, this quantity is found to be of the order of 2 x 10 ^* 
in c.G.s. units, so that even if the whole mass of the sun had fallen in from 
infinity, each gramme could only provide about 2 x 10 “ ergs of energy, and it 
appears that the Helmholtz contraction-hypothesis cannot account for more 
than about two per cent, of the energy which has been radiated by the sun 
during tbe earth’s life. 

Thus neither chemical energy, heat energy, nor gravitational energy are 
anything like adequate to account for the sun’s emission of radiation even 
during the existence of the earth. The only remaining sources of energy are 
of sub-atomic nature, and of these radioactivity provides the only example of 
which we have any direct experience. 

* K- Holmes, The Age of the Earth. 
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Hadium, the most energetic of the radioactive elements, generates about 
1,600,000 ergs of radiation per gramme per second, so that the sun’s present 
radiation could be accounted for by supposing one part in 800,000 of its mass 
to be radium. But as the average life of radium is only about 2800 years, 
such a sun would be extinguished after a few thousand years. During its 
whole life a gramme of radium emits about 1*4 x 10^^ ergs of radiation, so that 
a sun which consisted initially of pure radium would have sufficient capacity 
for generating energy to maintain the sun’s radiation at its present rate for 
about 5000 million years. For uranium the corresponding figures are 2'2xl0‘^ 
ergs of radiation per gramme and 8000 million years. 

These figures shew that, contrary to a prevalent impression, radioactivity 
is capable of providing for the total amount of energy radiated by the sun 
since the earth solidified. On the other hand, no known combination of 
radioactive elements is capable of forming a sun which would radiate at the 
required rate for the required time — in brief, uranium is too slow, radium is 
too rapid, and all the other radioactive transformations have too little energy. 
Moreover we shall find evidence later that the ages of the stars are incom- 
parably greater than the 1500 million years which we have taken to be the 
age of the solid earth, and radioactive substances of the kinds known on earth 
are found to be utterly inadequate to provide stellar radiation throughout 
the whole lives of the stars. 

Sub- ATOMIC Sources of Energy. 

101. Thus we have to conclude that no source of energy known to us on 
earth is anything like adequate to account for the radiation of the sun and stars* 

We can make progress only by striking the problem from an entirely new 
angle. Instead of surveying the sources of energy known to us on earth, we 
survey the general laws of physics which we believe to hold sway in the sun 
and stars as well as on earth, and examine whether any energy-transformation 
known to them, but not to us, is capable of providing adequate energy for the 
radiation of the sun and stars. In approaching this question it must be 
emphasised that the energy which is radiated away must have resided some- 
where before it was radiated ; it cannot have been created, as needed, out of 
nothing. Its total amount is so great that if it resided in the star, it must 
have resided in a very concentrated form indeed. Now the only places known 
to physics in which energy can reside in a concentrated form are the njiolei 
and electrons of which matter is formed, and the electromagnetic fields in 
their immediate neighbourhood. 

It is well known that a moving electron has a greater mass than a stationary 
electron; more force is required to deflect it from its path or to produce a 
specified acceleration. If mo is its mass when at rest, its mass m when moving 
with a velocity v is given by 

( 101 - 1 ), 
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where G is the velocitj of light. Its kinetic energy, when moving with velocity 
Vy is 

m.O» [(l - _ l] (101-2), 

which, in virtue of the relation (lOl'l), can be written in the form 

(w — Wo) G^ (101*3). 


Suppose that the electron, while moving with velocity Vy is suddenly 
checked and brought to rest. Its kinetic energy (m — wio) is transformed 
into radiation which travels off into space. A.t the same time the mass of the 
electron is reduced by an amount 7n> — Wq. The conservation of mass, however, 
persists through this process, so that the mass m — Wo is not lost, but must 
represent the mass of the radiation whose energy is (»^ — Wo) In this 
special instance the energy of the radiation is seen to he (7® times its mass, 
and the emission of radiation involves a loss of mass to the emitting system 
equal to 1/(7® times the energy of the radiation. 

This is no isolated special instance. In 1905 Einstein shewed it to be a 
general consequence of the theory of relativity that a change of energy ZE in 
any system involved a change in its mass equal to BEjC^. Thus the emission 
of radiation by a star or any other body at a rate E ergs per second necessarily 
involves a loss to the mass of the radiating body at the rate of E/G^ grammes 
per second. The sun’s present radiation of 3*8 x 10®® ergs per second involves 


a diminution of the sun’s mass at the rate of 




(3*8 x: 10**) grammes a second. 


Putting (7=3 X 10®® we find that the sun’s mass is diminishing at the 
rate of 4!*2 x 10®® grammes per second, or about four million tons a second.. 
In the 1500 million years which have elapsed since the earth solidified, the 
sun’s mass must have diminished by 2 x 10®® grammes, or one part in ten 
thousand. The question arises as to the form in which this additional 2x10*® 
grammes resided in the sun 1500 million years ago. 


102. It has long been known that the atomic weights of the elements 
cannot be expressed as exact whole numbers. If that of oxygen is taken to 
be 16, helium has atomic weight 4’00216, while that of hydrogen is 1*007T8 
If four hydrogen atoms each of weight 1*007T8 combine to form one helium 
atom, the system experiences a loss of mass 0*029 (the unit being a sixteenth 
of the mass of the oxygen atom), and this must be the mass of radiation 
discharged into space when, if ever, helium is built up out of hydrogen. In 
1919 Perrinf suggested that processes of the general type just described 
may be the origin of the radiation of the sun and stars, a suggestion which 
EddingtonJ repeated in 1920 in a more precise form. If, for instance, a star 

* P. W. A-ston, JProc. Roy. Soc. oxv. (1927), p. 610. 

f Annales de Phtjsiqusy xi. (1919), p. 89 ; and Revue du Mois, sxi. (1920), p. 118. 

British Association Cardiff (1920) Address to Section A. 
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consisted originally of pure hydrogen, the total transformation of this into 
heavier elements would involve a loss of mass equal to about 0*0072 gramme 
per gramme of the star’s mass, so that the transformation would result in a 
total radiation of energy of amount 0'0072<7® or 6*5 x 10^® ergs per gramme. 
This is ample to account for the sun’s radiation throughout the whole of the 
earth’s life and through epochs far beyond. But it is not adequate to account 
for the radiation of the stars through the lengths of life which, as we shall see 
later, are assigned to them by dynamical considerations, and this alone probably 
compels its abandonment. If the source of energy suggested by Perrin and 
Eddington were the true one, it would follow that young stars contained a 
larger proportion of hydrogen than old stars; there is no evidence of this 
being the case, although this can hardly be regarded as a fatal objection. A 
more serious objection is that if stellar energy were produced by the trans- 
formation of hydrogen into heavier elements, the rate of radiation of any 
particular star would be proportional to the frequency with which groups of 
hydrogen atoms got into the position appropriate for the formation of atoms 
of helium and heavier elements. A comparison of the rates of radiation of 
different stars does not suggest that they can be determined by any such law 
as this. Furthermore we shall see later that a star in which the energy was 
generated in the manner suggested by Perrin would be dynamically unstable, 
and this reason, apart from all others, would appear to compel the rejection 
of Perrin’s scheme. 


The ANNIHILA.TION- OF Matter. 

103. Fifteen years before Perrin had suggested that stellar energy might 
originate in the formation of heavy atoms out of simpler ones, I had pointed 
out* that an enormous store of energy could be derived out of the total 
annihilation of matter, positive and negative charges rushing together and 
neutralising and so annihilating one another, the resulting energy being set 
free as radiation. In 1918 "j* I calculated the amount of energy which would 
thus be set free and the length of life which this source of energy allotted to 
the stars. 

The principle of this calculation is very simple. When a proton and an 
electron of masses w, M neutralise one another in the sun and disappear, the 
sun loses material mass of amount m-f- If. A certain amount of radiation results 
and to satisfy the principle of conservation of mass, the mass of this radiation 
must be m + Af. Hence, in accordance with Einstein’s pririciple already 
explained, the energy of the radiation must be (w + M) OK In general the 
annihilation of a gramme of matter must set free or 9 x 10®®, ergs of energy. 

The energy set free by the annihilation of matter is enormous compared 
with that which the same amount of matter can be made to yield in any 

* Nature, IjXK. (1904), p. 101. 

+ Problems of Cosmogony and SteUar JiyTiamics, p. 287. 
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other way. Some 3000 tons of oil must be burned to drive a liner across the 
Atlantic ; the same amount of energy could he provided by the annihilation 
of about one-eightieth of an ounce of oil. Over four million tons of coal a 
week are raised to provide for the heating, lighting, power and transport of 
Great Britain alone ; the annihilation of a single pound of this ooal would 
provide for all these services for a century. And, to carry on the story, the 
total radiation emitted by the sun during the 1500 million years of the 
earth's existence could be provided by the annihilation of one ten- thousandth 
part of its mass, the result already mentioned in § 101 ; while the annihila- 
tion of the whole of its mass would provide radiation at the present rate for 
15 million million years. This last result not only shews that the annihila- 
tion of matter provides an adequate source of stellar energy; it also makes it 
almost certain, as we shall now see, that it provides the actual source. 

A mass of dynamical evidence, which will be brought forward later, 
indicates that the stars as a whole must have existed for millions of millions 
of years. The most direct evidence is perhaps provided by the orbits of 
binary stars. We shall see that, as a consequence of the manner of their 
formation, newly fonned binary stars have circular, or nearly circular, orbits. 
Every gravitational pull on a circular orbit tends to make it more elliptical, 
so that the older a binary system is, the more elliptical its orbit ought to 
become. This is found by observation to be the case. But our knowledge of 
the density with which the stars are scattered in space gives us the means 
of calculating the actual rates at which the ellipticities of the orbits of 
binary systems must increase, so that from the observed ellipticities of orbits 
it is possible to calculate the ages of the binary systems. And the answer 
comes out in millions of millions of years. 

We can calculate the total amount of radiation which a star has emitted 
during its life of millions of millions of years. Except in the case of the 
youngest stars, it is found that the total mass of the emitted radiation is 
far greater than the present mass of the star. The original mass of the star 
must have been the sum of the star's present mass and the mass of all the 
emitted radiation, so that the star must originally have been many times as 
massive as it now is. Indeed we shall shortly find observational evidence that 
young stars, as a class, are many times more massive than old stars. 

The older views of stellar radiation regarded a star’s gravitational poten^l 
energy and the heat and chemical energy of its molecules as reservoirs from 
which a star’s radiation was drawn. When we look at the matter in terms of 
a time-scale of millions of millions of years, we see that the capacity of all 
these reservoirs is quite negligible; the reservoir in which the star’s future 
radiation is stored is the star’s mass. The time-scale of millions of millions 
of years requires that the energy stored in each gramme of a star’s mass 
shall be of the order of magnitude of 9 x 10®® ergs, and we know of no way 
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in which such a great concentration of energy can be stored except in the 
actual matter of electrons and protons. 

We are not in a position to deny absolutely that the energy may be stored 
in other ways. Our knowledge of physics is derived from a study of molecules 
which are not liberating any appreciable amount of energy (§ 104), and this 
may be because they have no stored energy to liberate. A search for the 
mechanism of storing energy ought, if possible, to take place in regions 
where large amounts of energy are known to be stored, and we have to 
admit that a study of molecular physics in the Sun might disclose molecular 
mechanisms for storing energy, as so also of course mass, which are unknown 
to terrestrial physics merely because terrestrial molecules have no energy 
to store. 

But so far as we can judge from terrestrial physics, the obvious place for 
storing the energy and mass in the enormous quantities needed is in the 
existence of electrons and protons, so that it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the liberation of energy arises from the annihilation of electrons and protons. 

Thus we suppose that as a star ages, its atoms and electrons must undergo 
annihilation, their imprisoned energy being set free in the form of radiation. 
Coal, which has been picturesquely described as bottled sunshine, might 
more accurately be described as re-bottled sunshine. The bottles in which 
sunshine and all the radiation of the stars were first imprisoned, were the 
atoms and electrons of matter long since annihilated ; the breakage of these 
bottles set free the radiation which warms and lights our earth and makes it 
a possible abode of life. 

Those who feel that this solution of the problem of the source of stellar 
radiation is ultra-modern, and therefore under suspicion, may perhaps find 
comfort in the following transcript from Newton’s OpticJcs* (1704) : 

Query 30 . Are not gross bodies and light convertible into one another ; and may not 
bodies receive much of their activity from the particles of light which enter into their 
composition ? 

The changing of bodies into light, and light into bodies, is very conformable to the 
ooxirso of Nature, which seems delighted with transmutations. Water, which is a very fluid, 
tasteless salt, she changes by heat into vapour, which is a sort of air; and by cold into ice, 
which is hard, pellucid, brittle, fusible stone; and this stone returns into water by heat, 
and vapour returns into water by cold,... Eggs grow from insensible magnitudes, and 
change into animals ; tadpoles, into frogs ; and worms, into flies. All birds, boasts and 
fishes, insects, trees, and other vegetables, with their several parts, grow out of water and 
watery tinctures and salts; and by putrefaction, return again into watery substances. 
And water, standing a few days in the open air, yields a tincture, which (like that of malt) 
by standing longer yields a sediment and a spirit; but before putrefaction is fit nourish- 
ment for animals and vegetables. And among such various and strange transmutations, 
why may not Nature change bodies into light, and light into bodies ? 

* I am indebted to Sir J. J. Thomson for bringing this to my notice. 
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Tet the consideration which will carry conviction to most minds that 
yet tne consiaera of stellar matter is neither the 

stellar radiation anses out of the „ far as we understand 

“■ ranformable to the course of Nature ” hut the 

astroLmy that young stars are uniformly more massive than old stars. The 
evidence for this vrill appear as our hook proceeds. 

The Conditions oe Lieeeation of Stellab Energy. 

104 Although all available evidence points to annihilation of matter as 
being the source of stellar energy, we shall not find it nec^saty to assume 
this to he the source in the following investigation, or indeed in most of the 

investigations or discussions which follow. . , , • .... 

Whatever the souice of stellar energy may be. we wish to know m what 
way the Uberation of energy takes place, and why it m proceeding so much 
lore rapidly in some stars than others. Why should each ^ 

sun’s m^ liberate on the average 1-9 ergs per second, and why should e^ 
gramme of V Puppis average 1100 ergs per second? If, for instance, radiation 
te produced by the annihilation of matter, why is the sun transforming its 
matter into radiation so much more slowly than V Puppis . And, if it is a 
general property of matter to transform itself into radiation, why is this 

process so little in evidence on the earth ? 

If the earth generated no energy at all, its surface would assurno a steady 
average temperature such that the energy radiated away by its area of 
5‘1 X 10^® square centimetres was exactly equal to the energy it received from 
the sun. This latter amount of energy is l-T x ergs per secontl, and the 
surface-temperature requisite to radiate this away is readily CJilculated to be 
about 276° abs. or 3° C. If the earth’s surface is not treated as a perfect 
radiator, the form of argument is slightly different, but the final result is 
precisely the same. Suppose, however, that the earth’s mass generated energy 
at an average rate even of a ten-thousandth part of an erg per gramme per 
second. A total internal generation of energy of 0‘6 x 10“ ergs per second 
would now have to be added to the 1-7 x 10“‘ ergs received from the sun, and 
to radiate away the total of 2*3 x 10®* ergs per second would need a surface 
temperature of 29® C., or higher in so far as the earth’s surface is not a 
perfect reflector. This is far above the average temperature of the earth's 
Lrface, so that we may he confident that if the earth’s mass is generating 
energy at all, it does not do so at a rate approaching ^irg per gramme 

per second. Thus the generation of energy which is proceeding in the sun 
and stars is almost or completely absent from the earth. Whatever causes 
are liberating energy in the sun are out of action on earth. 

This leads us to inquire what determines the rate at which a star 
liberates its energy. It might at first sight seem a quite hopeless task to try 
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to probe so recondite a matter as the physical details of a process of which 
we have no direct knowledge, but good luck comes to our rescue, and the one 
available method proves to be so unexpectedly powerful, that in actual fact 
the problem admits of almost complete solution. 

The method is that of examining the dynamical stability of the star. It 
is d priori likely that changes in the physical condition of a star’s interior 
will have some effect on the rate at which its radiation is generated and 
liberated by the star. If we double its temperature and compress it into 
one-eighth of its original volume, the star is hardly likely to go on generating 
energy at precisely the same rate as before, as though nothing had happened 
— so at least it would seem natural to conjecture. We can imagine all kinds 
of laws connecting a star’s rate of liberation of energy with the density and 
temperature of its interior. But on discussion the exceedingly useful fact 
emerges that almost all these laws would give an unstable star ; under some 
laws the star might expand or contract indefinitely through the rate of 
liberation of energy in the star’s interior failing to keep pace with the rate 
at which energy was radiated away from its surface, while under other laws 
the star might transform its whole mass explosively into radiation. The 
range of laws under which the stars can continue to exist as stable structures 
is very limited indeed, and the undoubted fact that the stars actually do 
continue to exist limits the possibilities to this quite small range. 

The Stability of Stellar Sto'uctm’es. 

106. In the preceding chapter it was found that two independent equa- 
tions were necessary to express that a star could rest in equilibrium : 

(1) a dynamical equation expressing that the total pressure at any 
point is just adequate to support the total weight of stellar matter above 
that point, and 

(2) an equation of radiative equilibrium, expressing that the generation 
of energy in any small volume of the star is just adequate to make good the 
net loss by radiation. 

These equations can be written in the forms (cf. equations (76‘2) and (76T)), 


^ (106-1), 

^^(r>S)=p& ..(105-2), 


where G is the rate of generation of energy per unit mass, S is the flow of 
radiant energy per unit area at the point in question, p^, the pressure of the 
stellar material at the point, whether this is gaseous or not, and Mr is the 
mass of the star which lies inside a sphere drawn through this point. 

In the same way, when the star is in motion, two equations determine 
that motion : 


J 


8 
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(1) a dynamical equation expressing that any pressure in excess or defect 
of the amount requisite for equilibrium produces accelerations in the star, and 

(2) a radiative equation expressing that any excess in the generation of 
energy over the net amount radiated away produces an increase in the energy 
of the stellar matter. 


These equations are easily found 


xo oe 






yMr 


.(105-3), 


pO. (i>o + 

where denotes the specific heat of matter and radiation per unit volume. 


106. The equations are too complicated for discussion in the most general 
case imaginable. For the present we shall discuss only a special model of stellar 
structure, or rather a structure about which special assumptions are made. 
We suppose that the star already has such stability that a local disturbance 
spreads in the form of waves until it is uniformly distributed throughout the 
star, and proceed to consider the stability, or reverse, of a star affected by 
a disturbance which is already uniformly spread throughout the star. To 
represent this we suppose the star’s motion to be such that r changes pro- 
portionately throughout the star, so that the motion at each instant is 
one of uniform contraction or expansion. We also suppose T to change 
proportionately throughout the star, so that at every instant it is being 
uniformly heated or cooled. When these assumptions are made, the changes 
in any one shell or element of the star are characteristic of the whole star. 

Let the equilibrium values of T, p, G, H ... for any shell of the star be 
Tuf Ga, Hft and in the displaced configuration let their values be 
+ ST, pn + ^py .... Throughout the motion we must have p/*® ■= pon®. 

We have already been led to suspect (§98) that the ordinary gas-laws will 
not be accurately obeyed in stellar interiors. Without in any way assuming 
this, we shall find it convenient to allow for the possibility jfrom the outset 
of our present investigation by supposing the material pressure to be 
connected with the density by a relation of the form 

Pace ( 106 - 1 ). 

It is not necessary to suppose that this is the true relation between pa 
and p in an actual star. Whether it is or not, we can always’ obtain the 
exact results appropriate to a purely gaseous star by putting = 0, and we 
can obtain some indication of the general effect of a departure from the gas- 
laws hy assigning a small value to s, but it cannot be supposed that results 
obtained by giving finite values to s are accurately true. 

"■ I gave these equations in M.IT. lxxxv, (1925), p. 917, but with ^aT* in place of iaT* on the 
left-hand side of the second equation. My error was pointed out by Vogt {Att. Naeh, 2S2 (1928), 
No. 5546). 
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Using this relation, the dynamical equation of motion (105’3) assumes 
the form 

^ (]l fir, yMr 




~ iw dr Jo To* ro“ 

If X denotes the ratio of material pressure to pressure of radiation, 
iaT*, this equation can he expressed in the form 

Se “ 1- 


X + 4 a 

fST Sr\ 

3sX Br~ 

U+ii 

rj ' 

X -h 1 V*o_ 


.(106-2). 


A displaced configuration will be one of dynamical equilibrium if the 
right-hand member of this equation vanishes. Putting the right-hand equal 
to zero and integrating, we see that from any equilibrium configuration ro. To, 
a whole series of other equilibrium configurations can be derived, in which r 
arid T are connected by the relation 


8«X 

r ^^+*T^ro '^-^^To (106-3). 


These may be regarded as forming a series of homologous configurations. 
When the gas-laws are obeyed, so that a = 0, relation (106*3) assumes the form 

rT=roTo 

which merely expresses Lane’s law, the series of homologous configurations 
specified by equation (106-3) now becoming identical with the homologous 
configurations of a sphere of perfect gas already discussed in § 60. 

107. Let us suppose the coefficient of opacity Ic to bo given by 

(lori), 

SO that we pass to Kramers’ opacity-law on taking The flux of energy 

per unit area, H, is now given by 


Lr=- 


4>aT^GdT 


4>aG/T^VdT 


- 


) 


T^, 


= 


3kp dr Sc/u. \ p J dr 

whence we readily obtain 

1£ 

7 ^ dr 

Suppose, as a possible law of liberation of energy, that G, the rate of 
generation of energy per unit mass, depends on both T and p, being pro- 
portional to p^T^. When the density and temperature of any element of the 
star undergo slight increments dT, Sp, the rate of generation of energy G 
experiences an increment SG given by 

BQ Bp ^BT 

To JLo 


.(107-3). 
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Using these relations, equation (105*4) may be put in the form 

* ...(107*4). 

This and equation (106*2) together determine the motion of the star 
throughout any small displacement from its equilibrium configuration. 

108. To examine the stability of the star, we eliminate ST from these two 
equations, thus obtaining an equation in Sr alone. After some simplification 
this equation becomes 

c2» (*7 + n — ^)Go(P fX + 4 /' SpQ 4- 4saTo* 3sX 


r^Mr G, 


r*o® C„ To 


TX + 4 /Sj>Q 4- 4aTo* ^ v 

Lx+iV pa,T. + 

(Sa + ^-n) + ^(r + n-fi)j (Sr) = 0 (108-1). 


Let us write this in the form 

^(Sr) + JS^(Sr)+o|^(Sr) + Z)(Sr) = 0 (108-2), 

where J5, G, B merely represent the last three coefiicients in equation (108*1). 
In virtue of the assumptions on which we are working, we must regard By C 
and B as having constant values throughout the star, so that the solution 
will be of the form 

8r= 2 

s»l,2,3 

where Oi, 6 ^, 69 are the roots of the eqaiation 

/(0) = d* + ^^+O^ + D = O (108*3). 

We proceed to examine the nature of these three roots. 

As 6 decreases j&rom + 00 to 0 , f( 6 ) changes from + 00 to D. If jD is negative 
the equation has at least one real positive root for 0 , and the star is unstable. 
Thus a first condition for stability is that B shall be positive. 

As $ increases from — 00 to 0 ,f(d) changes from — 00 to jO, so that with B 
positive there must be at least one negative real root 0 = — e, and the equation 
assumes the form 

(e^ + 2 Pe + Q){d + e) = 0 (108*4), 

in which Q, as well as e, is positive, since their product eQ, which is equal to 
B, is positive. Apart from the root ^ = — e, the two remaining roots are 

d = - P ± (P® - Q)* (108*5). 

If P* is greater than Q, (P** — Q)^ is real and is numerically less than P 
so that both roots are real and of the same sign as —• P. If P® is less than Q, 
both roots are imaginary and have — P for their real part. In either event, 
the star is stable if P is positive and is unstable if P is negative. 

Comparing coefficients in the equivalent equations (108*3) and (108*4), 

P = 2P + e, C7 = 2P64-Q, B^eQ (108*6). 
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Since e’and Q are both positive, we see that if bO < D, P is negative and 
the star is unstable. So long as 2) is kept positive, a change from stability to 
instability can only occur when P vanishes, and this occurs only when P0= D. 
Hence the necessary and sufficient condition for stability is that jD and JBO — D 
shall both be positive, or that 

BO>D>0 (108-7). 

To assign a physical interpretation to these conditions, let us first examine 
the critical case of P — 0. The roots for 6 are now 

d = + — €, 

where, from equations (108*6), < 

e = -B=^(7+»-^) (108-8), 


Q~a= 


yMr 

n* 


\ + 4 fZpQ 4- 4aPo* 
X + l\ pC„To 



(108*9). 


We see that e is of the order of magnitude of OolO^Td. Now is the 
rate at which energy is generated per unit mass, and so is equal to the rate 
per gramme at which the star radiates away energy when in equilibrium ; 
C?„ To is equal to the heat-content of the star per gramme when in equilibrium. 
Thus OvTofGo is the time during which the star’s store of heat would last if it 
were radiated away without being replenished by any fresh generation of 
energy. This time is of the order of thousands of years for a giant star, and 
of millions of years for a dwarf star. We see that a time factor of repre- 
sents a gradual shrinkage or expansion whose duration is thousands or millions 
of years. 

Equation (108-9) shews that Q is of the order of magnitude of yMr/r^, or 
of |7r7p. For a fairly compact star p is of the order of magnitude of unity 
and 7 6-66 x 10”®, so that Q is of the order of magnitude of 3 x 10”’'. A tim® 

factor 0’=**^^* is now seen to represent a pulsation whose period is of the order 
of 27r (3 X 10”^) “ ^ seconds or a few hours or days. 

Returning to the general equations (108*6), we see that Q* is in general 
of the order of (yp)^, while P and e are of the order of the far smaller quantity 

GofO„To, Neglecting P and e in comparison with the vibrations given by 
equation (108*6) have time factors 

0--P*, 

and so represent vibrations of a few hours or days period, the amplitude of 
which increases or decreases exponentially in periods of thousands or millions 
of years. 


109. We now see that the inequality JBO >2) expresses the condition 
thau small pulsations of the type just described, if once set up, shall not 
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increase indefinitely in amplitude. Restoring the values of J5, C and jD, 
this condition is found to be 

3a + /3-«<(3a + 7)-^|^^ (1091). 

pan 

The remaining inequality I> <0, which expresses the condition that there 
shall be no unstable expansion or contraction, similarly becomes 

3sX 

3a + ;8 ~ - (Sa + 7) (109*2), 

Tv. -f- 4) 

in "which the denominator is always to be taken numerically positive. 

We can best understand the meaning of these equations if we regard 
them as limiting the value of If is positive and very great, heat 
generates more heat so violently that the star explodes. Generally an ad- 
ditional generation of energy increases the pressure and so causes the star 
to expand, and if ^ is not too great the consequent cooling may neutralise 
the excess generation of heat ; the maximum value of for which this c.a.'n 
happen is given by equation (109*1). 

Similarly if ^ is negative and very gpreat, any excess of heat entirely 
inhibits the generation of energy, causing the star to contract under its own 
gravitation as in the Helmholtz- Kelvin contraction theory. This contraction 
heats the star to even higher temperatures, so that the capacity for generating 
energy is never regained and the star contracts indefinitely. The limiting 
value of yS beyond which this happens is given by equation (109*2). 

Whatever the values of a and ^ may be, the range of values of 3a H- yS — n 
which are consistent with stability is limited in both directions. By sub- 
traction of the right-hand members of the inequalities (109*1) and (109-2), 
we find as the length of this range 

3« 4- 7 rSjp^-f 3.s*X. “1 

^ + alTT L" paTo~* X+ 4, - ^ -.(109-3). 

pO\To 

Should this expression vanish or become negative for any particular star, 
the two ranges of instability would have met and cnished all stable con- 
figurations out of existence. Hence expression (109-3) must be positive for 
every type of star which continues to exist stably in the sky. 

110. Let there be W atoms, electrons or other separate units of the stellar 
matter per unit volume, and let each of these be supposed to have ^ degrees 
of freedom in addition to those represented by its freedom to move in space. 
Then the energy per unit volume is 

i (g + 3) -h 


( 110 - 1 ), 
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and the ratio of the specific heats 7 is, as usual, 

2 


7 1 + 




By differentiation of formula (llO'l) with respect to T, we find for the 
specific heat, 

+ + (110*2), 

so that 


pCyTn = 


NRTo 

7~1 


+ 4iaTo*. 


Let us allow for deviations from the gas-laws by supposing the gas- 
pressure to be (1 -t- NRT, where ^ is a positive quantity which vanishes 
when Boyle’s law is obeyed. Then the total pressure p is given by 

^ (1 + ^)NRT + iaT*- (110*3). 

Thus 

(1 -{- 1 ) NRT, = 

and 

3jpot + 4iaT,* — 3 (1 -I- 1^) NRT, -f- 4iaTo* • 

With these values for pGv and p, the length of the range of stability as 
given by formula (109*3) becomes, after some simplification, 

3y — 44.3^^^— 1) 3^ 


(3a + 7) X 


•*" 


3 (7 - 1) (1 -H I) (X -h 4) X 4- 4 - *6s\ 
in which the denominator X 4- 4 — SsX is to be taken always positive. 


...(110*4), 


For a perfect gas, s = |^ = 0 , and this reduces to 


(3a + 7) 


X (87 - 4) 

3 (7 - 1) (X + 4) 


( 110 * 6 ). 


Let us notice in passing that when pressure of radiation is neglected 
(X= 00 ), formula (110*5) vanishes when 7 = -|. Thus the range of stability 
vanishes when 7 — and if 7 4 - 8 a is positive there will be no range of 
stability when 7 < f . This includes as a special case the result first obtained 
by Bitter'* that an ordinary sphere of gas in which the generation and 
radiation of energy are disregarded is dynamically unstable if 7 < ^. 


111 . For ordinary stellar matter, 7 must be very approximately equal 
to If. If 7 has any value greater than If, expression (110*4), which gives the 
length of the range of stable configurations, has the same sign as (3a 4 - 7). 
Thus for any stable configurations to exist at all, (3a 4 - 7) must be positive. 
This condition merely rules out large negative values of a, which general 
physical principles would in any case shew to be highly improbable. 

With (3a 4 - 7) positive, the length of range of stable configurations, as 
given by expression (110*4), is positive for all values of X, but it becomes 

*■ Anwendungen der Mechaniache W&rmetheorie auf Koamologisehe Probleme (XiOipzig, 1882). 
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very restricted for gaseous stars of large mass, and finally disappears altogether 
or gaseous stars of infinite mass .for which \ = 0. For such stars formulae 
(109‘1) and (109’2) shew that Stability is impossible unless 3a + /Q — n has 
the precise value 

3a + y8-n = 0 (111*1). 


As a and yS are constants of nature and cannot vary from star to star, it 
is infinitely improbable that they have the exact values necessary to satisfy 
the equation. Thus it is d, priori infinitely improbable that stars of enormously 
great mass, which continue to exist stably, are wholly gaseous. 

The larger component of Plaskett’s star has at least 80 times the sun’s 
mass, while if Otto Struve is right in assigning 950 times the sun’s mass to 
the quadruple system 27 Canis Majoris, the most massive star of this system 
must have at least 240 times the sun’s mass. For gaseous stars of 80 and 
240 times the sun’s mass, the values of X are 0*29 and 0*15 respectively, and 
the corresponding lengths of range of values for Zol + $ — n, as determined 
by formula (110*6), are 0*034 (3a + 7) and 0*018 (3a +7). The numerical 
coefficients are so small that it is extremely improbable that the natural 
values of a and yS will be such as to make Sa -f — w lie within these small 
ranges, and on this e*vidence alone we might conjecture with fair certainty 
that neither Plaskett’s star nor 27 Canis Majoris can be wholly gaseous. 

Let us, however, examine the conditions for stability in more detail. On 
putting 7 = 1^, and introducing the values of + 4a7o* and X already 

given, the condition that there shall be no explosive vibrations, as expressed 
by inequality (109*1), becomes 


3« + ^ < (3« + Y) (111-2). 

For a purely gaseous star, ^ = 0, and the condition reduces to 


Sa + /3-«<(3a + 7)g^~jy (III. 3 ) 

while, to secure dynamical stability, condition (109*2) requires that 3a + — n 

shall be positive. 

For a gaseous star of the mass of Pearce’s star, X = 0*46, so that in- 
equality (111*3) becomes 

3a + /9 - n < 0*050 (3a -f 7) (111*4) 

and, since large values of a are out of the question, we see that 3a •+• yS — n 
must be quite small. 

We have, however, just seen that the most massive stars of all are very 
unlikely to be gaseous, and at the end of the last chapter (§ 98) we found 
reasons for suspecting that the stars in general are not wholly in the gaseous 
state. When deviations from the gas-laws are admitted, the range of values 
of 3a -h ^ — n can be extended almost indefinitely ; in the extreme case in 
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which the deviations from the gfas-laws are made infinite, ^ and X both be- 
come infinite, independently of the mass of the star, and condition (111 ’2) is 
satisfied by all values such that /3 — n< 7. 

Let us consider the effect of the deviations considered at the end of the 
last chapter, these being' such as to make the observed data consistent with 
an atomic number of about 95, or a value of JST^/A equal to about 3*7. The 
value of iV Y A for Pearce s star calculated on the supposition that it is wholly 
gaseous is only 27, which would of itself suggest that the star is in the 
gaseous state. As already explained, the data are very uncertain and the 
value 27 is probably too small, but even after allowing for all sources of error, 
it seems unlikely that the star can be very far removed from the gaseous 
state. Thus the fact that it continues to exist stably shews that 3a -h 0 — n 
cannot be much greater than right-hand member of inequality (111-4), and 
so must be quite small. It would be gratifying if we could confirm the result 
from other stars, but adequate data for 27 Oanis Majoris and Plaskett’s star 
are wanting. For Y Puppis the inequality (111-2) is found to assume the 
form 

2*la + ^ — n< 2’2. 

Since ot and ^ are constants of nature, they may be determined from any 
one star, and the evidence of Pearce’s star is that 3a + jS — ji must be fairly 
small or negative. As n is not greatly different from this involves that 
Sa-h/5 must be fairly small or negative. If 3a yS were greater than about 
unity Pearce’s star, and probably also the more massive stars 27 Oanis 
Majoris and Plaakett’s star, would be unstable through a tendency to de- 
velop explosive pulsations. 

The Mechanism oe Generation of Energy. 

112. We have seen that the generation of stellar energy must be a sub- 
atomic process, but we have so far obtained no indication on physical or 
astronomical grounds of the mechanism by which this generation of energy 
takes place. 

The one familiar instance of sub-atomic generation of energy is radio- 
activity. Here the generation of energy by an atom is “ spontaneous ” in 
the sense that it is not influenced by interaction wdth other atoms or 
electrons : by analogy with monomolecular reactions in chemistry, we may 
describe it as a “ mono-atomic ” process. But we have no more right to 
assume that all sub-atomic generation of energy is mono-atomic ” than we 
should have to assume that all chemical reactions are monomolecular. 

Alternative possibilities are that sub-atomic generation of energy may 
result from the interaction between an atom and other atoms, or free electrons 
or possibly radiation. The condition just ol>tained enables us to rule out all 
these possibilities in turn. 
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The rate of generation of energy per unit mass has been supposed to be 
proportional to p’^T^. If the mechanism of generation were set into operation 
by collisions of any kind, the rate of generation would be proportional to the 
number of collisions per unit time and possibly also to a further factor, re- 
presenting the energy of the collisions which would increase with increasing 
temperature. The number of collisions per unit mass per unit time being 
proportional to pT^j we should have a = 1, and hence 3a-4- 3'5. 

If the mechanism of generation of energy were set into operation by the 
proximity of other bodies, the rate would be proportional to p, or to p raised 
to some power higher than unity, so that we should have a ^ 1, /3 = 0 and 
hence 3o + ^>3‘0. 

If the mechanism of generation were set into operation by ordinary 
temperature radiation, the rate would be proportional to the density of this 
radiation, and so to T\ so that we should have a = 0, /S = 4 and hence 
3a -I- yS = 4. 

All these values of 3a + yS are too large to be reconciled with the 
restriction on the value of 3a + yS just obtained, so that the corresponding 
possibilities may be dismissed. It must of course be admitted that radiation 
of precisely the right wave-length to stimulate the sub-atomic reaction must 
operate in the direction of increasing the rate of generation of energy, but 
we shall find that the increase produced in this way is quite insignificant. 

113. The condition that 3o-f-yS must be small would also seem to rule 
out the suggestion of Perrin and Eddington as to energy being generated by 
atoms of the lighter elements combining to form heavier atoms. For before, 
for example, four atoms of hydrogen can combine into an atom of helium, it 
is necessary that the four atoms of hydrogen should come together, and the 
frequency with which this would happen per unit mass of hydrogen would 
be proportional to the third power of the density. This would give 3a -f = 9, 
a value which is far too high for stability. 

114. The same condition would seem also to rule out a scheme of gener- 
ation of stellar energy proposed by H. N. Kussell*, according to which the 
rate of generation of energy remains insignificant until the stellar matter 
attains a certain critical temperature To, after which generation proceeds 
vigorously. This scheme demands a rate of generation which may be repre- 
sented in its main essentials by a law of the type 



where jS is large. Our discussion has shewn that large values of yS would 
render the star unstable, so that Russeirs scheme would seem to be untenable. 

* See § 166 below ; also H. N. Bussell, Nature, August 8, 1925, or Eussell, Dugan and 
Stewart, Aatronomy, Chapter xxvi. 
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115. We are thus led to the conclusion that the generation, of energy 
must be a “ mono-atomic ” process ; the atom by which the energy is gene- 
rated is alone involved. Since the concepts of density and temperature have 
no meaning with reference to single atoms, it follows that the process is 
independent both of density and temperature. The rate of generation must 
proceed at a rate determined solely by the constants which specify the 
structure of the atoms ; the process is spontaneous in the way in which the 
emission of energy by radioactive substances is spontaneous. 

The quantum theory provides a reason why the emission of energy by 
radioactive substances cannot be either inhibited or expedited by such 
changes of temperature as are possible in the physical laboratory. A sub- 
atomic generation of energy, as Einstein has shewn, can occur in either of 
two ways — either spontaneously (i.e. through the lapse of time) or through 
the stimulus of incident radiation. In this latter case the wave-length of the 
incident radiation must be such that the energy of one quantum is eqxial to 
the energy set free by the sub-atomic change in question. This makes it easy 
to calculate the temperature at which the second process becomes operative. 
The temperature necessary to expedite the disintegration of uranium is in 
this way found to be of the order of 1 20,000 million degrees, and it at once 
becomes clear why warming up uranium in the laboratory does not speed up 
its disintegration. 

A similar calculation gives the temperature necessary to influence the 
rate of annihilation of matter. The process of annihilation of which the 
energy is lowest is the simple annihilation of an electron and a proton. 
The total mass annihilated in this process is 1*66 x lO”"** grammes, so that 
the total energy transformed in the process is (7* times this, or 0*0016 ergs. 
Only quanta of radiation having this energy can have any effect on the rate 
of annihilation of matter, and a simple calculation shews that the number of 
such quanta is quite inappreciable until the temperature is of the order 
of 7,500,000 million degrees. It follows that the temperature necessary to 
influence the rate of suh-atomic annihilation of matter is of the, order of 
7,600,000 million degrees. It may be argued that a lower tempemture, 
although not adequate to hiing about the actual annihilation of matter, 
might set up sub-atomic processes of adequate intensity. This is true as 
regards a star’s momentary radiation, but such processes cannot provide an 
adequate duration for the radiation. All processes which are affected by 
temperatures of less than about 7,500,000 million degrees leave the total 
number of electrons and the total number of protons in a star unaltered, 
whereas the evidence of astronomy is that the number of electrons and protons 
in a star continually decreases. 

With this figure before us, it is clear that the comparatively feeble stellar 
temperatures of less than a thousand million degrees must be quite inopera- 
tive in regard to the main generation of stellar energy ; indeed the heat of 
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the hottest of stellar iateriors oaa have no more influence on the rate of 
tne nottest anTYimer’s day has on the rate of disin- 

»Ti-nihilatioTi of matter than a warm summer e ^ ^ . v 

^tion of uranium. We can now see why we were of necessity led to the 
!lSusion that the rate of generation of energy ^nnot be influenced by 
I^ges of temperature. Any other conclusion would have been a violation 
of the laws of physics. With this result before us it would seem to be 
abundantly dear that what is annihilating the matter of the stars is neither 
heat nor cold, neither high density nor low, but merely the passage of time. 


116 This conclusion has been reached from two abstract theoreti^l dis- 
cussions, to which observational astronomy has hardly made any contribution 
at all. Thus observational astronomy is perfectly free either to confirm or to 
deny the conclusion we have reached. But before appealing to observational 
astronomy, one further abstract consideration must be put forward. 

We may imagine a star to consist of a mixture of chemical atoms of 
different types, and from analogy with the radioactive elements, w© shotild 
expect these to generate radiation at very different rates. But if a gramme 
of a special type of atom generates energy at a high rate, it is merely because 
the atoms are dissolving into energy at a high rate. The elements which 
generate energy at a great rate are those whose atoms are short-lived. Indeed 
if the whole atom is annihilated, it is readily seen that the rate of generation 
of energy per unit mass varies inversely as the average life of the atom. 

As a star ages those elements which are most short-lived disappear first, 
while the most permanent atoms survive the longest. This is equivalent to 
saying that its most energetic generators of radiation disappear first, while 
the atoms which persist into the old age of the star are but feeble generators 
of radiation. It follows that as a star ages, its avemgo rate of generation of 
energy per unit mass decreases. And, of course, since its radiation is produced 
at the expense of the matter it contains, its mass also decreases. Thus if wo 
are right in believing that it is merely old age that annihilates matter, we 
ought to find that the stars which radiate most energetically per unit mass 
are the youngest stars, and so also the most massive stars ; they ought not 
to be the stars of highest or lowest internal temperature or of highest or 
lowest central density. 


117. This consequence of our theory is fully confirmed by observational 
astronomy. The stars which radiate most energetically are neither the hottest 
nor the densest ; they are the most massive and hence the youngest. Tables 
and diagrams have been prepared by Hertzsprung'**', by E-useell, Adams and 
Joyt, and by Eddington^, in which a star’s luminosity is given in terms 
of its mass, and each shews a very strong correlation between mass and 

* BuU. Aitr. Inst. Netherlands, No. 48 (1928). 
f Publications Ast. 8oc. Poe. xxxv. (1928), p, 189. 
t M.N. lixzxiv. (1924), p. 808. 
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luminosity ; not only does a star’s luminosity depend very closely on its mass, 
but so also does the star’s luminosity per unit mass, which gives a measure 
of the average rate at which it is generating energy per unit mass. Stars of 
great mass, which our theory requires to be the youngest stars, shew high 
luminosity per unit mass, while stars of small mass, which are old stars, shew 
low luminosity per unit mass. 

No such correlation can be discovered between a star’s luminosity and its 
internal temperature or density. Certainly there is no correlation in the 
sense of the hottest or densest stars radiating more per unit mass than other 
stars; indeed many of the hottest and densest stars are entirely put to 
shame in the matter of radiation by very cool stars of low density such as 
Antares and Betelgeux. If we arrange the stars in order of radiation per 
unit mass, we shall find that we have arranged them neither in order of 
temperature nor of density, but very approximately in order of mass and 
age; the most massive and the youngest stars radiate most energetically 
regardless of their interior temperatures and density ; the older stars appear 
to be tired out. 

The general tendency is shewn in the following table : 


Table XIV. Generation of Energy hy Typical Stars. 


Star 

Generation 
(ergs per 
gramme) 

Central 

Temperature 

Central 

Density 

Mass 

Age (years) 

B.D. 6” 1309 A 
H.D. 1337 A 

V Puppis A 
Betelgeux 

Capella A 

Sinus A 

Sun 

a Contauii B 
€0 Kruger B 

(11,000) 

16,000 

1,100 

(300) 

48 

29 

1-90 

0-90 

002 

Very high 
200,000,000 
160,000,000 
10,000,000 

19.000. 000 i 

80.000. 000 1 
68,000,000 1 

46.000. 000 

66.000. 000 

Very great 
40 

120 

(0-04) 

1 

140 

140 

70 

6300 

(78) 

36*3 

19*2 

(40) 

4*18 

2*46 

1-00 

0*97 

0*20 

• less than 10^^ 

less than 10^> 
10i» 

7 X 10« 

7 X 10» 

2 X low 


The rates of generation of energy which occupy the second column are 
those already given in Table IX (p. 69). The central temperatures and 
densities are taken from Table XII (p. 96). We subsequently found that 
the central temperatures needed a reduction of the order of 30 per cent, to 
allow for deviations from the gas-laws, but an all round reduction of about 
this amount would leave the general run of the figures unaltered. The central 
densities probably need adjustment for the same reason, but these differ so 
widely between themselves that no adjustment of this type is likely to change 
the order much. The masses shewn in the fifth column give a rough indication 
of the star’s age, but the result of a more exact calculation is shewn in the 
last column. 
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The Ages of the Stars, 

118. The method by which these ages are calculated needs explanation. 
The observed correlation between a star’s mass and its total rate of radiation 
(or bolometric luminosity) is so marked that it is possible to say, within a 
not very great limit of error, that a star of known mass M has a definite 
bolometric luminosity L, which depends only on M. 

To a fairly good approximation, the emission of radiation by different 
stars is found to be proportional to the cubes of their masses, so that 

L = (118-1), 

where Jj is the star’s bolometric luminosity and M is its mass, both being 
measured with reference to the sun as unity. Taking logarithms of both 
sides we deduce that 

m = 4-85 - 7-5 log if (118-2), 

where m is the absolute bolometric magnitude. 

Examples of the use of this formula, which for the present is best regarded 
as purely empirical, are shewn in the following table : 


Table XV. Mass-Luminosity Relation. 


Star 

Mass 

Absolute bolometric 
magnitude 

(calo.) (obs.) 

(obs. - calc.) 
(118-2) 

(obs. - calc.) 
(Eddington) 

B.D. 6“ 1309 ^ 

(75-6 + ) 

-9-24+ 

-9-31 

-0-07 + 

-1*42 + 

H.D. 1337 A 

36 3 

-6-86 

-8-82 

“1-97 

- 2-28 

V Puppis A 

19-2 

-4-77 

-6-26 

-0-6 

•4-0-4 

Oapella A 

4-18 

0-20 

-0*20 

-0-4 

— 

» B 

3-32 

0-94 

0-22 

-0-7 

-fO-20 

Sirius 

2-45 

1*93 

1-00 

-0-9 

-J-0-30 

Sun 

1-00 

4*85 

4-85 


■pO-33 

a Centauri A 

1*14 

4-42 

4-7 

0-3 

-hO-37 

» B 

0-97 

4-95 

5-7 

0*7 

+0*15 

60 Kruger A 

0-26 

9-36 

10-0 

0-6 1 

— 1-41 

» B 

0-20 

10-1 

11-5 

1-4 

j 

-1-33 


It will be noticed that the errors (obs. — calc.) in the fifth column are 
fairly small, shewing that L is fairly close to if®. There is a certain amount 
of systematic deviation in the sense of L being greater than if* for stars of 
largest mass, but it should be noticed that if the mass of B.D. 6® 1309 A is 
much greater than the minimum value 75'6, L is less than if* for this star. 
Except for this the agreement could be greatly improved by making L 
proportional to a somewhat higher power of if. Tor instance the law L = if*** 
gives errors which average only + 0*4 magnitudes for all stars except the first. 

For comparison the last column shews the errors given by the mass- 
luminosity law discussed in § 90* which Eddington has derived from a 

* M.N. iiXicxiv. (1924), p. 308. 
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consideration of his special model. We see that the very simple law L == 
gives errors which are, on the vrhole, rather less than those given by the far 
more complicated mass-luminosity relation of Eddington. 

As a result of its emission of radiation, a star’s mass necessarily decreases 
at a rate which is proportional to the bolometric luminosity L of the star, and 
so, assuming formula (118*1), to MK Hence we must have a general relation 

(118*3), 

where a is the same for all stars. Inserting the values appropriate to the 
sun {M =2x10** grammes, and — = 4*2 x 10^* grammes per sec.), we find 
that 

a = 6*2 X 10-®8. 

Solving equation (118*3) we find that the time t required for a star to 
shrink from a mass M' to a smaller mass M is 



For instance, we find that if ever the sun had four times its present mass, 
the interval which has elapsed since this period must be about 7*1 x 10^* years. 
The time since the sun had an enormously great mass would be approximately 
the same, for while a star is very massive it radiates its mass away at such a 
great rate that this stage of its existence does not last for long. Putting 
if '= 00 in formula (118*4)) we obtain i = 7*6 x 10’^* years as the interval since 
the sun was, theoretically, of infinite mass. 

The age of any other star calculated as the interval since it was of very 
great mass, is given by the formula 

, 7*6 X 10« 

<=* — years, 

where M is the star’s mass in terms of that of the sun. These are the ages 
entered in the last column of Table XIV j they provide upper limits to the 
ages of the stars, except for a reservation to be made below (§ 127). 

The Chemical Evolution of the Stars. 

119. The mass of the star V Puppis is at present 19*2 times that of the 
sun, while Plaskett’s star has a mass at least 76 times that of the sun, and 
probably greater still. After an interval of the order of 7 x 10^* years, each 
of these stars will be reduced to a mass about equal to that of the sun. 

If radiation results from an actual annihilation of matter, it follows that 
about 99 per cent, of the electrons and protons now in Plaskett’s star and 
about 95 per cent, of those now in V Puppis will have been annihilated 
during this period, their energy having been transformed into radiation. As 
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we have already seen, the evidence of the opacity of the stars shews that 
there is no very great range in the average atomic weights of the atoms in 
different stars. Thus our statement may he pnt in the alternative form that 
some 99 per cent, of the atoms in Plaskett’s star and some 95 per cent, of 
the atoms in V Puppis are fated to undergo annihilation within the next 
7 X 10“ years or so. 

W^e have no evidence as to whether stellar atoms are annihilated instan- 
taneously or through successive stages by a gradual reduction of atomic 
weight and atomic number. But an essential feature of the process must in 
either case be the coalescence of electrons with the protons of the nucleus, 
since there is no other means of annihilating the protons. The electrons 
which fall into the nuclei might h priori either be free electrons rushing 
about through the star, or bound electrons describing orbits about the nuclei 
in question under the laws of quantum-dynamics. 

If free electrons alone were liable to ann ihilation, the rate of annihilation, 
and so of generation of energy, would be in some way dependent on the 
frequency of collisions or of proximity between free electrons and nuclei. The 
discussion of § 112 enables us to rule out these possibilities, and we conclude 
that the process of annihilation consists mainly or wholly of the falling of 
bound electrons into the nucleus. 

120. One conclusion appears to follow. A. star whose atoms are stripped 
bare right down to their nuclei, ought to radiate little or no energy, for it 
has no bound electrons which can be annihilated, except perhaps a few in its 
surface layers. In looking for examples of such stars we naturally turn to 
the white dwarfs, the abnormally high density of these stars providing a 
positive guarantee that the majority of their atoms are stripped bare of 
electrons, since if even the jRT-rings were left the densities would be less than 
those actually observed. The predictions of theory are found to be confirmed 
by observation, the white dwarfs emitting abnormally little radiation. The 
faint companion to Sirius, of mean density about 50,000, radiates only 
0*007 ergs per gramme as against the 1*9 ergs per gramme radiated by the sun. 
The faint component of Og Eridani, with a mean density of about 100,000, 
radiates about 0*002 ergs per gramme. The spectral type of the companion 
to Procyon is unknown. If it were of type M6 its visual luminosity Would 
give it a surface only one-eightieth of that of 60 Kruger A, and so a radius 
equal to about a twenty-seventh of that of the sun, or about equal to that 
of Sirius B. A. higher surface-temperature would give a still smaller radius. 
Thus, whether we call the star a white dwarf or not, its density is so great 
that we must suppose most of its atoms to be stripped bare of electrons. Its 
radiation of energy is only about 0*0005 ergs per gramme. Finally van Maanen’s 
star (0 h. 43*9 m., + 4*65), an undoubted white dwarf with a mean density of 
hundreds of thousands, radiates only about 0*001 ergs per gramme. 
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More generally any stripping of the electrons from the atoms of stellar 
matter ought to inhibit the energy-generating capacity of the matter, since 
it increases the number of free electrons which are immune from annihilation. 
Broadly speaking, the atoms near the centre of a star are more highly ionised 
than those in its outer regions, and this must produce a tendency to inhibit 
the generation of energy in the central regions of a star and to throw the 
generation of energy into the star’s outer layers. Other tendencies may of 
coume operate to neutralise this, wholly or in part. We shall return to this 
question later. 

121. The conclusion reached in § 115 that the rate of annihilation of 
matter is unaffected by changes of density and temperature, was based on 
the supposition that the matter to be annihilated retained the same consti- 
tution throughout all changes of temperature and density. Our conclusion 
implied, for instance, that a mass of matter in which each atom is ionised 
down to its if -ring but not below, will generate energy at precisely the same 
rate no matter how its temperature and density are changed, so long as these 
changes do not affect the ionisation of the matter. As soon as the ionisation 
is affected, the problem of the dependence of energy-generation on tempera- 
ture and density becomes identical with that of the dependence of ionisation 
on temperature and density. 

An increase of temperature increases the degree of ionisation of stellar 
atoms because the quanta become more energetic; this in turn inhibits the 
generation of energy. On the other hand, an increase of density decreases the 
degree of ionisation because there are now fewer quanta per atom, and this 
in turn increases the generation of energy. Thus the rate of generation of 
energy per unit mass must decrease with temperature and increase with 
density. We have tentatively supposed this rate to be proportional to 
it now appears that must be negative and a positive. But a brief calcula- 
tion, based on the known fommlae connecting ionisation with temperature and 
density shews that « and ^ are both comparatively small. To a preliminary 
approximation which is adequate for most purposes, we may disregard both 
a and and suppose the rate of generation of energy to be a constant for a 
given type of matter. 

122. Stellar radiation must either orginate in types of matter known to 
us on earth or else in other and unknown types. When once it is accepted 
that high temperature and density can do nothing or almost nothing to 
accelerate the generation of radiation by ordinary matter, it becomes clear 
that stellar radiation cannot originate in types of matter known to us on 
earth. Terrestrial matter as we have seen (§ 104) generates almost no energy, 
and as increasing its temperature to stellar temperatures and decreasing its 
density to stellar densities could not increase its generating capacity, we 
must conclude that other types of matter are responsible for the radiation 

j 9 
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of the sun and stars. The only possible reservation to this statement arises 
in connection with the radioactive elements. We have, however, seen that 
even if the snn were built of pure uranium, its radiating power would be only 
about one-half of that observed, and would only last for a minute fraction of 
what is believed to have been the sim’s life. A sun of pure radium would 
radiate more than enough for the moment, but its life would be limited to a 
few thousand years. No possible combination of terrestrial elements can give 
the combination of high radiation and of staying power which is observed in 
the sun and stars. 

According to practically all theories of the origin of the solar system, the 
earth and the other planets must have been formed out of the body of the 
sun at some epoch which we may date at approximately 1500 million years 
ago. The question then arises why the atoms of the sun, which are generating 
energy at an average rate of some 1’9 ergs a second, should be of different 
type from those of the earth, which are certainly generating less than O’OOOl 
ergs per second. 

If they are of different type now, they must have been of different type 
when the earth was bom out of the sun. The sun’s present rate loss of mass 
by radiation indicates that the present average life of solar atoms is of the 
order of 15 x 10“ years. Thus the chemical composition of the sun, or of a 
fair sample of solar atoms, can hardly have changed appreciably in the 16 x 10® 
years of the earth’s existence. The earth’s atoms cannot have formed a fair 
sample of the sun’s atoms when the earth was born, otherwise they would 
still do so, and the phenomenon of energy-generation shews that they do not. 

Thus we must suppose that the atoms in the outer layers of the sun, 
from which the earth was formed, do not constitute a fair sample of the sun 
as a whole. This supposition can hardly be considered unreasonable, any 
more than the supposition that the earth’s atmosphere is not a fair sample 
of the earth as a whole. Whatever mixture of elements may constitute the 
sun, the heavier elements are likely to sink to its far interior*, so that the 
atoms in its outer layers are selected for their light att>mic weight. If for 
simplicity we regard the sun as containing only two kinds of atoms — light 
elements which rise to its surface, and heavy elements which sink into its far 
interior — then the light elements, being similar to those found on earth, have 
practically no capacity for generating energy, so that the sun's generation 
of energy must originate in the heavy elements which reside in its interior 
regions. 

123. More generally we may suppose that the matter of the sun and stars 
consists in its earliest state of a mixture of elements of different atomic 

* See § 87 (p. 91) above. Bosseland {M.N. IjXxxiv. (1924), p. 722) claimed to have shewn title 
oontraxy, but I believe bis discussion was based on erroneous matheuiatical analysis {M.iT. nxxxvx. 

(1926), p. 661). 
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weights, those elements whose atomic weights are highest having the greatest 
capacity for the spontaneous generation of radiation by annihilating them- 
selves, and, in consequence, having the shortest lives. Such elements will 
necessarily be the first to disappear as the star ages, their disappearance 
reducing not only the mean atomic weight in the star but also the mean rate 
of radiation per unit mass, since these heavy elements are the most energetic 
radiators. Just as, on the coast, the hardest rocks survive for longest the 
disintegrating action of the sea, so in a star the lightest elements survive for 
longest the disintegrating action of time, with the result that ultimately the 
star contains only the lightest elements of all and so has lost all radiating 
power. Our terrestrial elements have so little capacity for spontaneous trans- 
formation that they may properly be described as “permanent.” The result 
of our previous calculations of § 104 may be stated in the form that if the 
terrestrial elements underwent any appreciable transformation in periods 
comparable with a period of 10^’ years, the resulting generation of heat by 
the earth’s mass would make the earth too hot for human habitation. . Again 
the radioactive elements must be mentioned as an exception; they probably 
represent the last surviving vestiges of more vigorous primeval matter, thus 
forming a bridge between the inert permanent elements and the heavier and 
shorter-lived elements of the stars. 

The half-period of uranium (7 x 10® years) is so short that we must 
suppose that the supply of uranium. in the sun is being ■ continually re- 
plenished. Otherwise, as Lindemann* has remarked, an interval of 7 x 10” 
years would reduce the amount of uranium in the sun by a factor of 10“". 
Even if the sun had consisted wholly of uranium at the beginning of this 
period there would be less than 2 kilograms left at the end, and more than 
this exists now on the earth alone. 

Uranium may be formed out of a parent element of higher atomic weight 
and far longer half-period. The amount of uranium would in this case be 
kept constant if the amounts of the two substances were proportional to their 
half-periods, and a half-period of the order of 10” years for the parent element 
removes all difficulties associated with the time-scale without calling for any 
improbably large amount of this element. 

Alternatively, as Lindemann’f has suggested, uranium may be continually 
formed by photo-synthesis in the sun, the process ceasing on earth owing to 
the absence of radiation of the requisite high frequency. 

There are, however, probably too many alternations for their detailed 
discussion to be profitable. 

The Process of Aknihilation. 

124. We are now in a position to form some sort of a picture of the. 
mechanism by which a star generates and radiates its energy. 

* Nature , cxv , (1926), p. 229. f ^.c.iuQte. 
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"We must suppose that one of the heavy atoms in a star’s interior first 
begins to change into radiation through one of its bound electrons falling 
into the nucleus, and coalescing with one of the nuclear protons so that both 
are annihilated. It is immaterial whether the whole atom changes into 
radiation at once or through a succession of comparatively slow changes. In 
either case the process of annihilation is likely to consist of a series of 
events in each of which a single proton and a single electron are annihilated 
simultaneously. 

As we have seen, the energy set free by the annihilation of a proton of 
mass M and an electron of mass m is (w + AT) O®, which is eq[ual to 0*0015 ergs. 
In accordance with general quantum principles each such annihilation must 
result in the production of a single quantum of radiant energy of frequency v 
given by 

hv — 0‘001& ergs, 

so that the firequency v is 2*3 x 10®* and the wave-length is 1*3 x 10""“ cms. 

Ilach time a proton and electron are annihilated a splash of radiant energy 
of this wave-length and of total energy 0*0015 ergs is produced, and sets off 
to travel through the star until, after innumerable absorptions and re- 
emissions, it reaches the star’s surface and wanders off into space. Except 
for being many thousands of times more powerful, each splash is similar to 
the splashes produced by radioactive material in the spinthariscope. The 
great energy of the splashes is to some extent counterbalanced by their rarity. 
In the sun, for instance, only about one atom in every 10^’ annihilates itself 
each hour. 

As this very high-frequency radiation travels through a star, it may be 
either scattered or absorbed when it meets an atom. Absorption can only be 
by complete quanta; the absorption of a quantum ejects an electron with a 
velocity representing kinetic energy of 0*0016 ergs, and so equal to 0*99999986 
times the velocity of light. When this electron strikes an atom a new quantum 
of radiation is emitted whose energy, and therefore also wave-length, is equal 
to that of the original radiation. The hardness of the radiation is thus 
unaffected by absorption and re-emission. The scattering of the radiation, on 
the other hand, is readily shewn to produce a softening of its quality, just as 
in the ordinary Compton effect, and a succession of such scatterings will 
increase the wave-length of the radiation until it becomes indistinguishable 
from ordinary temperature radiation. 

Newly generated radiation, in spite of its extreme hardness, will not 
penetrate far through the interior of a star without being changed in this way, 
so that we should expect the radiation emitted from the surface of a star to 
be ordinary temperature radiation, retaining no traces of its origin as radiation 
of extremely short wave-length. 

On the other hand, astronomical bodies exist which are transparent to 
ordinary light and so, cl fortiori, must be transparent to this high-frequency 
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radiation. The irregular nebulae and the outer shells of the planetary nebulae 
form obvious instances, but the most important for our present purpose are 
the spiral and other extra-galactic nebulae. All the radiation generated in 
the transparent parts of these nebulae ought to pass without appreciable 
absorption or softening into outer space, so that we should expect to find 
space filled with high-frequency radiation of wave-length of the order of 
1*3 X 10““ cms. Here and there this radiation may devastate isolated atoms, 
ejecting a few million- volt electrons as it passes, but the greater part of it 
will pass through space unhindered until it meets a medium of substantial 
absorbing powers. Thus we should expect the atmospheres of the stars, sun 
and earth, and even the solid body of the earth, to be under continual bom- 
bardment by highly penetrating radiation of nebular origin. 

Highly Penetrating Radiation. 

125. Such radiation has been detected in the earth’s atmosphere by 
McLennan, Burton, Cook, Rutherford, Kolhdrster, Millikan, and many others. 
It seems to be satisfactorily established that the radiation is of extra-terrestrial 
origin, since it does not decrease in intensity with increasing height as it would 
if, as at first was thought, it originated in the earth’s radioactivity. Indeed, 
by sending up balloons, Kolhdrster, and later Millikan and Bowen, have shewn 
that the intensity of the radiation is substantially greater at high altitudes 
than at low, proving clearly that the radiation comes into the earth’s atmo- 
sphere from outside. It does not come from the stars, for if it did the main 
part would come from the sun, and the amount received by day would be far 
greater than that received at night ; this is not found to be the case. Thus 
the radiation must originate in nebulae or cosmic masses other than stars. 
Kolhdrster and von Salis have recently found^ that the intensity of the 
radiation received at any point on the earth’s surface varies with the orienta- 
tion of the earth in space in a way which indicates that the radiation is 
received largely from regions near the Milky Way, especially the regiorus of 
Andromeda and Hercules. 

126. This is entirely consistent with the radiation being the direct product 
of the annihilation of matter in the transparent parts of the great nebulae. 
If g ergs per second are generated in any small region of space, the flux of 
radiation per square cm. at a distance r will be gl4i7rr\ If a shell of matter 
surrounding the earth and having radii n , generates O ergs per gramme per 
second, the amount falling on a square cm. of the eai'th’s atmosphere will be 

I I" = (126-1). 

We can form a rough estimate of the actual flux of this highly penetrating 
radiation through the earth’s atmosphere. At sea-level it is found to produce 
1*4 ions per cubic centimetre per second, so that if it underwent no absorption 

* Nature, Oot. 9, 192G. 
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at all in the earth’s atmosphere the flux of energy per square centimetre 
would produce over a milli on ions per second, representing a flux of energy of 
about O’OOOOS ergs per second. The actual flux must he far greater than this, 
partly because the figure of 1-4 ions per second represents the activity of 
the radiation after it has suffered absorption by the earth’s atmosphere, and 
partly because the main part of this radiation must expend its energy in other 
ways than in the ionisation of molecules. To allow for absorption we may 
multiply our estimate by about 10, increasing it to about 0-0003 ergs per 
second ; but it seems impossible to estimate the second source of error. 

According to Hubble (§ 17) the extra-galactic nebulae are so evenly 
spaced that we can regard them, to a first approximation, as forming a distribu- 
tion of uniform density round the earth, with a density of matter, at least up 
to about 100 million light years, of about 1-5x10-=^ grammes per cubic cm. 

Giving p this value in equation (126-1), we find that a flux of 0*0003 ergs 
per square cm. requires that 

Gt(r2-ri) = 6xl0®". 

If we put the outer radius ra equal to the 140 million light years distance 
of the furthest visible nebulae (ra — 1*4 x 10®“) we obtain Q = 43. Thus we 
can account for the amount of highly penetrating radiation received by the 
earth’s atmosphere, by supposing all the nebulae within 140 million light years 
to be generating energy at the rate of 43 ergs per gramme per second. The 
calculation is of course very rough; the energy actually received is greater 
than 0*0003 ergs per second for the reasons already stated ; against this no 
doubt a large amount of highly penetrating radiation reaches us from nebulae 
at distances greater than 140 million light years. 

Setting these various corrections off against one another, a rate of generation 
of energy of G = 43 ergs per gramme per second would seem to be of the right 
order of magnitude to account for the observed reception of highly penetrating 
radiation ; we notice at once that it is of the same order of magnitude as the 
rate of generation of fairly young stars — for Sirius, for instance, G = 29 ; for 
Capella, Q ~ 50. We shall return to a fuller discussion of this fact later ; for 
the present we note that the agreement as regards order of magnitude confirms 
our conception of stellar energy originating in the annihilation of matter. 

Before leaving the subject of this highly; penetrating radiation it should 
be mentioned that its penetrating power appears to be substantially less 
than would be expected if it had the actual wave-length of 1*3 x 10“^“ cms. 
calculated in § 124, but there is no reason to think that this presents any 
serious difficulty. 

Rosseland* has suggested that bombardment by this radiation may be the 
cause of the observed bright lines in stellar spectra; I had previously f 
suggested a similar origin for the luminosity of the irregular nebulae. 


Astro. J'oum. May, 1926. 


t Nature, December 12, 1926. 
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Finally we may notice that, as a gramme of matter contains 9 x 10® ergs 
of energy, our estimate of ff = 43 ergs per gramme per second for the rate at 
which energy is generated by the annihilation of matter throughout the 
universe, assigns to the matter of the universe an average expectation of life 
of 2 X 10^® seconds, which is only about 600,000 million years. But our whole 
estimate is of so rough a character that this figure can claim at most to be 
accurate as regards order of magnitude. 

Summary. 

127. The general impression produced by our analysis of observational 
facts is that of a universe slowly but inexorably dissolving into radiation. 
The process may not properly be compared to that of ice dissolving into water, 
a process whose speed is governed by the rate at which heat is supplied from 
outside, nor to gunpowder dissolving into smoke, a process whose rapidity is 
checked only by mechanical conditions extraneous to the process itself; it 
should rather be compared to the dissolving of uranium into lead, a process 
which pursues its steady course uninfluenced by all external factors. 

One reservation only need be made. We have found reasons for supposing 
that the complete ionisation of stellar matter inhibits the process of trans- 
formation into energy, and it seems likely that partial ionisation may produce 
a partial inhibition of this process. The chemist who is given a sample of rock 
in which lead and uranium are mixed can estimate the age of the rock by 
measuring the proportion of uranium which remains. The astronomer who is 
given a sample of stellar matter cannot estimate its age in a similar way ; he 
must first know for how long it has been protected from dissolution by being 
in a state of complete or partial ionisation. The ages which we have calculated 
for the stars may need to be substantially increased for this reason, and what 
appear to be the youngest of the stars may conceivably be constituted of atoms 
which are as old as any in the universe but have been protected by ionisation 
from dissolution throughout the greater part of their lives. 



CHAPTER Y 


LIQUID STARS 


The General Condition of Liquid Stars. 

128. In Chapter iii we investigated the internal equilibrium of the stars 
on the supposition that they were masses of gravitating gas, in which the 
gas-laws were obeyed throughout. The investigation was abandoned when it 
was found to lead to impossibly high values for the atomic weights of the 
stellar atoms. This created a suspicion that the hypothesis on which it was 
based was unfounded, and that the gas-laws are not obeyed in stellar interiors. 

The last chapter provided further evidence to the same effect. We there 
investigated the mode of generation of stellar energy, using the guiding 
principle that all modes of generation of energy which make the stars 
dynamically unstable can be ruled out of the list of practical possibilities. 
We found that when the gas-laws are supposed to be obeyed, no possibilities 
remain for stars of enormously great mass. Further the only mode of genera- 
tion of energy which was both physically acceptable and consistent with the 
stability of actual stars proved to be one in which the rate of generation of 
energy is uninfluenced by changes of density and temperature, as in radio- 
active substances, and this, as we shall see at once (§ 134), requires substantial 
deviations from the gas-laws in stars of all masses. 

We now rediscuss the problem of the physical constitution of the stars, 
and examine the form it assumes when the gas-laws are no longer obeyed. 


129. With Kramers’ law for the coefficient of opacity, the flow of radiant 
energy per unit area is, as in equation (98T), 

aGfiT^'^ dT 




3-34x10VCAVA) dr 


.(1291), 


where Y, A are the atomic number and weight of the stellar atoms. This 
equation is true independently of whether the gas-laws are obeyed or not. 

Let us start from a standard configuration in which the star is in equi- 
librium with a specified rate of generation of energy for each element. We 
can obtain a succession of configurations suitable to stellar matter of different 
atomic weights by keeping every element of the stars mass in its original 
position, thus maintaining the star’s distribution of density and its gravi- 
tational field unaltered, but varying N^jA and T throughout the star. If we 
change Y*/A and T in such a way as to keep the ratio of N^jA to 
unaltered throughout the star, equation (1291) will still be satisfied through- 
out the star with the same value of H, so that if the generation of energy is 
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maintained unaltered, the new configuration will all be in radiative equi- 
librium. Since H retains the same value throughout the star, the star’s 
luminosity remains unaltered. 

Let us suppose that the standard configuration from which we started 
was one in which the stellar matter was wholly in the gaseous state, and that 
the gas-laws were obeyed throughout the star. Let us further suppose the 
standard configuration to be one of dynamical, as well as radiative, equilibrium, 


so that equation 


dr 


= -gp 


(129'2) 


is satisfied throughout, where p is the total pressure, including pressure 
of radiation, calculated on the supposition that the gas-laws are obeyed. 
Equation (129*2) is the equation of dynamical equilibrium for all the other 
configurations also, and since we are supposing g and p to remain the same 
in all these configurations, the equation will be satisfied if jp retains its original 
values throughout the star. 

When we assumed the star to be wholly gaseous we found that the values 
of which were necessary to give the true values of H for actual stars 

came out uniformly something like 16 times too high (§ 98). This suggested 
that the gaseous configuration is not the true configuration for actual stars, 
and we found that to obtain possible configurations we must pass along the 
series just described until we come to configurations in which T has about 
seven-tenths of its value in the gaseous state. 

For the new configuration to be in dynamical equilibrium the total pressure 
p must be equal to the total pressure p in the gaseous configuration. The 
pressure of radiation having only (0*7y times, or about 24 per cent, of, 

its value in the old configuration, is negligible for all except the most massive 
stars, and the new gas-pressure must shoulder the whole burden previously 
carried by gas-pressure as well as three-quarters of that previously carried 
by the pressure of radiation. 


130. Incidentally, Eddington ♦ and myselff have investigated the relation 
between stellar masses and luminosities on the supposition that the gas-laws 
are obeyed, and the pressure of radiation played a fundamental part in both 
our discussions. It now appears that we both assumed values for the pressure 
of radiation that were about four times too high. Thus both our discussions 
must he admitted to fail entirely and any apparent success achieved either 
by Eddington’s mass-luminosity law, or my mass-luminosity-temperature re- 
lation, must have been fortuitous ; indeed we should have obtained far more 
accurate results by disregarding the pressure of radiation entirely. This 
probably explains why, as shewn in Table XV (p. 1 26), the errors in Eddington’s 

* M,K. Lxxxiv. (1924), p. 808, and The Internal Oonetitution of the Stare, See also § 90 above, 
t Ibid, juxxxv. (1925), pp- 196 and 394. 
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law become large for stars of great mass, where the pressure of radiation in 
gaseous stars is large, and no doubt my own mass-luminos.ty-temperature 
rGlation would stew similar errors*. 

This estimate of the importance of radiation-pressure can hardly be much 
affected by errors of observation, since all stars agree in telling pmctically 
the same story. The estimate depends directly on the numerical coefficient F 
by which we multiplied Kramers’ opacity formula in § 77. 1 robably our 

estimate of F= 20 was, if anything, on the high side, but lowering the value 
of F would depress the importance of radiation-pressure still lower. 

131. In place of the vanished or insignificant pressure of radiation a new 
pressure assumes importance. In the actual configuration of eq^uilibriuni, the 
free electrons and bare atomic nuclei probably, on account of their smallness* 
still exert pressure in accordance with iBoyles law. Ihus the dehcitincy of 
about 30 per cent, in the gas-pressure and of about 70 per cent, in the 
pressure of radiation must be made good by the deviations irom the gan-laws* 
which arise from the finite sizes of the atoms. To make good this deficiency* 
we have seen that each atom must exert about 4)0 times the pressure which 
it would exert if Boyle’s law were actually obeyed. This retjuires the atoms to 
be so closely jammed together that the condition of the stellar material may 
properly he described as liquid or semi-liquid. 

When the atoms are jammed as closely as they can be j)acked, a limiting 
density p is reached (cf. § 144 below), and we can obtain a general itiea of the 
conditions in the central parts of a star by studying the ideal case in which 
all the matter in the central regions of the star is compressed to this limiting 
density. This of course represents an extreme case, and the actual truth will 
lie somewhere intermediate between this extreme and the other extreme of a 
purely gaseous star already discussed in Chapter III. 

132. In general the flux of energy across a sphere of radius r drawn round 
the centre of a star is where H is given by equation It is also 

| 7 rr»^ where p^denotes the mean value of p(?, estimatcul by volume, inside 
the sphere of radius r. Hence 

H = (132-1) 

or, by reference to (129-1) 

where jB is a constant. On integration from r = 0 outwards, this gives 

T'’-^^Tj'^-B\%^pQrdr ( 132 - 2 ), 

J 0 

* For a comparison between the two relations, see Ohlsson, Ckarlier i'etttekri/i (Iiuad, W37). 
p. 51. 
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where Tc is the temperature at the centre of the star. Taking the integration 
over the whole radius of the star, we obtain 

Jo 

and this gives the central temperature corresponding to any given rate of 
generation of energy. For stars built on the same model, we see that 

where E is the emission of energy ^-n-R^pG. On inserting numerical values 
for actual stars it appears that the central temperatures of the white dwarfs 
must be enormously high, while those of giant stars of large radius must be 
comparatively low ; in each case the factor preponderates in importance 
over EM‘\ As a very rough approximation indeed we may neglect variations 
in EM^ in comparison with those in JB*"’ on account of the high index of the 
latter, and find that the central temperatures of the stars must vary something 
like inversely as their radii. Two white dwarfs are shewn in fig. 5 (p. 61) as 



having radii of about a hundredth of that of the sun, so that their central 
temperatures must be of the general order of a hundred times that of the 
sun, and so must be measured in thousands of millions of degrees. 

Let us pass to the consideration of stars in which the atoms near the 
centre are so closely packed that p has an approximately uniform value up 
to a distance r from the centre of the star. Let us further suppose that <?, the 
rate of generation of energy per unit mass is also uniform within the same 
range. Then equation (132’2) becomes 

..(132*8). 

The graph of against r given by this equation is a parabola as shewn 
by the lower curve in fig. 8. But with this value for T’’’^ the graph of T is 
the much flatter upper curve; the largeness of the index 7*5 secures that the 
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temperature is approximately constant throughout a large distance from the 
star’s centre. 

Thus we may regard the central regions of a star of the type we are now 
discussing as being at approximately uniform temperature and density. Out- 
side these lie a region of transition in which the temperature and density fall 
rapidly, the gas-laws being partially obeyed, and outside this a further region 
in which the gas-laws are obeyed entirely. The discussion of § 86 has sug- 
gested that in very massive stars this outermost region may be of very great 
extent in comparison with the two inner regions. 

Stability. 

133. With this general, and necessarily very vague, picture of a stellar 
interior before us, we may resume the discussion of stellar stability at the 
point at which we abandoned it in the last chapter. 

We had found that two conditions were necessary to ensure the stability 
of a star, the first ensuring that the star should not be liable to explosive 
vibrations, and the second that it should not be liable to continuous unchecked 
contraction or expansion. Strictly speaking, it is impossible to separate the 
parts played by dynamics and thermodynamics in determining the stability or 
instability of a star, but we may conveniently refer to the two conditions for 
stability as the thermodynamical and the dynamical conditions respectively. 

In the last chapter we hypothetically assumed the rate of generation of 
energy per gramme of the stellar matter to depend on the tempei*ature and 
density of the gramme in question through a factor of the form The 

condition for thermodynamical stability was then found to require that a and 
/3 should be small. To a first approximation it was possible to put them both 
equal to zero, so that the star’s generation of energy became independent of 
its conditions of temperature and pressure, and so similar to radioactive 
generation. 

We found that there is only one adequate source of stellar energy, namely, 
the annihilation of stellar matter, electrons an<i protons coalescing and 
destroying one another, setting free their energy in the process in the 
form of radiation. 

We found, however, that free electrons must be immune from annihilation, 
since if they were liable to annihilation the resulting values of a and ^ would 
be so large that every star would be thermodynamically unstable. Annihilation 
can only overtake electrons which are bound and are describing orbits about 
the nuclei either of complete atoms or of partial atoms from which a number of 
electrons have been stripped. In such atoms annihilation has been seen to be 
a spontaneous process, the likelihood of which cannot be affected by changes 
of density or temperature. Nevertheless an increase of temperature or al 
decrease of density, by increasing the degree of ionisation of stellar matter, 
lessens the number of electrons liable to annihilation and so indirectly lessens 
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the rate of generation of energy per unit mass of the stellar matter. This 
requires us to give a small positive value to a and a small negative value to 

134. The second condition of stability, the dynamical condition, is that D 
shall, be positive in equation (108*2) or that 

(3a + /8 - n) + (7 +« - yS) > 0 (134-1). 

A T" 

Here a and ^ have the meanings just explained, n is defined through the 
opacity formula, the coefficient of opacity being supposed proportional (§ 107) 
to 'X is the ratio of material pressure to gas-pressure in the qentral 

regions of the star, and « is a quantity which exists only when there are 
deviations from the gas-laws, the material pressure being supposed pro- 
portional to 

To our first approximation 3a + /S is zero; calculation shews that even to 
the second approximation, in which changes of ionisation are taken into 
account, 3a -f is, generally speaking, very small and negative — ^i.e. the effect 
of changes of temperature outweighs that of changes of density, so that 
3a + >9 takes the sign of With Kramers’ formula for the opacity « — and 
in general n may be assumed positive. 

Thus the first term on the right of the above inequality is negative, and 
since 7 + n. — yS is in any case positive, the inequality can only be satisfied by 
assigning a positive value to s. This merely reiterates our former conclusion 
that stability requires deviations from the gas-laws, but we now see that 
such deviations are necessary whatever the mass of the star, and relation 
(134*1) enables us to estimate the amount of the necessary deviationa 

To a sufficiently good approximation for our present purpose, we may 
neglect a and y9 and put n =i|-. Relation (134T) now assumes the form 

_ j (7-5) > 0, 

and we find as condition for stability 



For stars of moderate mass, X is large, and the condition for stability is 
that 8 must be greater than ; for stars of large mass \ is comparatively 
small, and s must have a value substantially higher than 

Values of s in the neighbourhood of a = small until we make 

numerical calculations of what they involve. The calculations of Chapter ill 
have shewn that the density in the central regions of a gaseous star may well 
be about 100 times the mean density of the star, and so more than 100 times 
that in the outer regions of the star in which Boyle’s law is obeyed. Thus 
with 8=^-^ the additional factor p» in the pressure requires a pressure in the 

centre of the star of at least (lOO)’^ or 1*107 times that given by Boyle^s law. 
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The total pressure, it is true, is only increased by 10*7 per cent., but this 
increase must be contributed solely by the atomic nuclei with their bound 
atoms, the free electrons being so minute that their pressure will always obey 
Boyle’s law. Even if we suppose that there are only 90 free electrons to eoeh 
atomic nucleus (which will soon prove to be an under-estimate), the atoms 
will contribute only on e-nine ty-first part of the total pressure when Boyle s 
law is obeyed, so that their additional contribution of 10*7 per cent, of the 
whole pressure is 91 x 10*7 per cent, of their own pressure as given by Boyle s 
law, or say 10 times this pressure. Thus even a value = requires the 
nuclei to be so closely packed at the centre of the star that the pressure they 
exert is about 11 times that given by Boyle’s law. This is what we may 
describe as a semi-fluid state. 

This represents the minimum deviation from Boyle’s law which is 
adequate to ensure stability. Our analysis has shewn that unless the atoms 
in the star’s central regions are packed so close as to provide a Arm unyielding 
base of the kind just described, the star will be liable to start contracting or 
expanding, this contraction or expansion continuing unchecked until a Arm 
base is formed at its centre. 

In the average stable star the deviations from Boyle’s law must naturally 
be more than the minimum ; the discussion of § 131 suggested that in actual 
stars the pressure of the nuclei may he about 40 times that given by Boyle's 
law, and so nearly 4 times the minimum required for stability. 

136. The thermodynamical stability criterion discussed in the last chapter 
(cf. formula (109*1)) did not involve 8 at all; 8 enters only in thc^i second 
. (dynamical) criterion which has just been discussed. As, however, it is clear 
that the fictitious assumed law p oc cannot represent the actual facta of 
deviations from Boyle’s law with any accuracy, it becomes tm|X>rtant to 
examine what form is assumed by the second stability criterion when this 
very special law is no longer assumed to hold. 

Let a star’s emission of radiation be plotted against its nulius as in 
fig. 9. We have already seen how a star of given mass can assume oon- 
fiigpiration of different radii, in which the star will emit radiation at different 
rates. Each of these configurations will bo represented by a single point in 
the diagram. Let the curved line MM’ he supposed to represtmt, in a purely 
diagrammatic way, the various configurations of equilibrium which can b« 
assumed by a star of specified mass M as its rate of internal generation of 
energy changes. 

Let the internal rate of generation of energy at every point of a star 
be supposed to depend quite generally on the temperature 2* and density p 
at that point, so that the total rate of generation of energy Q of the star will 
be represented by an integral of the type 

G = J 47rpr®/“(T, p) dr 
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where /’(T', p) depends not only on T and p, but also on the particular type 
of matter of which the star is made. 

From this formula we can calculate the value of Q for each configuration 
on the line MM' and can represent each value of <?, measured as an emission 
of radiation, by a point P' either vertically above or vertically below the 
point P to which it refers. Corresponding to any one specified type of 
matter, the various points P' will form a line such as A A' (which, for 
diagrammatic simplicity, has been drawn as a straight line). We may call 
A A' “generation line” corresponding to the “emission line” MM'. There 
is a different “ generation line ” for each type of stellar material, bvit the 



“ emission line ” is fixed by the mass of the star, except for small variations 
of the type we had under consideration in ^ 95-97, such as might arise from 
a redistribution within the body of the star of its energy-generating material 
or its radiation-stopping atoms. We must be content to disregard such small 
variations in the present investigation. 

The intersections ST of a generation line AA' and the corresponding 
emission line MM' represent configurations at which and so determine 

the possible configurations of equilibrium for a star of given mass, made of 
that special type of matter to which the line A A' refers. 

As a star ages and its more readily transformable material becomes 
exhausted, the line A A' will move downwards. Corresponding to certain 
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ages of a star the intersections BT may coalesce in two adjacent positions 
of eqnilibrinm as at B or G. When such a situation arises, the star can move 
from one of these configurations to the adjacent one without any forces of 
restitution coming into play, so that B and G represent configurations of 
neutral equilibrium. 

If G denote the rate of generation of energy of the whole star, and E its 
total rate of emission in any configuration, the tangents of the slopes of the 
lines of generation and emission in fig. 9 are dGfdR and dEjdR. In a con- 
figuration of neutral equilibrium these slopes are the same, so that 

A transition from dynamical instability to stability or vice versa ac- 
cordingly occurs whenever 

passes through a zero value, and it only remains to determine which sign of 
this quantity corresponds to stable and which to unstable configuration. We 
can easily do this by considering the special model already discussed in which 
the pressure and density are connected by the law p oc T. 


136. With reference to the special model considered in the last chapter, 
in which the pressure is determined by the law p oc the stability criterion 
which we now have under discussion requires that D in equation (108*2) 
shall be positive. When I) is negative the star becomes unstable through 
the time-factor for the corresponding expansion or contraction of the star 
assuming the form e®* with 6 positive. Changes from stability to instability 
or vice versa occur in configurations for which D vanishes ; when D — 0, d = 0 
and the star is in neutral equilibrium. We have just seen that configurations 
of neutral equilibrium are precisely those at which two intersections of the 
emission and generation lines such as 8, T coalesce in our diagram. In other 
words, they are the configurations such as B and G in which the tangents to 
the lines of generation and of emission coincide. 

When the rate of generation of energy G is assumed to be propor- 
tional to we have, at each point of the star, 


1 dG a dp B dT 

GdR^}dR^TdE 


(136*1), 


where d/dit denotes differentiation with respect to the different values of 
R in the various configurations which are possible for a star of given mass* 
These configurations have been seen to fall into homologous series, along 
each of which 


8«X 

R 


constant. 
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By differentiation of this equation we obtain 

i ^ 3sX, N 1 

while the relation R^p — constant gives 

pdR Jf 

Equation (136*1) now becomes 

1 ^ /t Bs\ \ 

OdR- 5 - s (^1 - (186-2). 

interior 0 ^ 1 ^“ 

a36.a, 

in -BThioh denotes differentiation along the radius of the star. From this 
we readily obtain 

JL ” dT 2 do 1 

A’dii T dR~~pm'^R 

_ 7 +n / ZsX \ 7 

R \ X + 4 J S (136*4). 

(136^) “ “ equilibrium, K = G, so that equations (136-2) and 

51 (■^ ~ ®) ” B [^®“ + ^ - ») + (7 + » -B)J (136-5). 

Our second stability criterion (D >0) merely expressed that the term in 
square brackets on the right of this equation must be positive for stability 
or, what IS the same thing, that the right-hand memher of the equation muS 
negative. But as we have seen that, quite apart from this special model, 

the stability criterion depends only on the sign of ^ (^- <?), it is clear that, 

in general, the second stability criterion takes the form that 

d 

dR "" positive for dynamical stability. 

^ as we pass to the right of the diagram shewn in fig 9 

the stable rangOsS will be those in which R increases more rapidly than I* as’ 
we pass to the right. ^ ^ 

1> a first approximation the first (thermodynamical) stability criterion 
required that Q should be independent of changes in the d4sity and 
emperature of the star. If we neglect the dependence of O on density and 
temperature, dOjdR is zero, and the condition for stability assumes the simnle 
form that dEfdR must be positive~for a stellar configuration to be stable 
the emission of radiation must decrease as the star contracts. This is the 

j 

lO 
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reverse of the relation which obtains in a gaseous star, in which we have seen 
(§ 92) that the emission of radiation increases as the star contracts. Thus to 
sLure stability the deviations from the gas-laws must be of such amount as 
to reverse the sign of dEjdll. 

To discuss the general relation between E and. E vio need a knowledge of 
the deviations from the gas-laws, and this in turn demands a knowledge of 
the state of ionisation of the stellar matter. We have alr^dy wseen (§ 132) 
that throughout the centre of a licjuid star both p and L will have tolerably 
unifoirm values, so that the degree of ionisation, which depends only on E 
and p, will also be tolerably uniform. Thus it will be legitimate to discuss 
only the ionisation of a single element fairly near to the centre of the star, 
and treat this as typical of the whole of the central parts of the star. 


Ionisation. 


137- The degree of ionisation of any element of stellar matter is deter- 
mined by a formula obtained by H. H. Fowler* as an amplification of an 
earlier very important formula of Sahaf. On inserting numerical values for 
well-known constants, Fowler’s formula becomes J 


, ( X \ 69000 N 


7*790 


2’(t + 1)“ 

( 137 * 1 ), 

where all logarithms are to the base 10 ; here p, T, p> denote as usual the 
density, temperature and effective molecular weight of the stellar material, 
X is the proportion of atoms which are ionised down to their r-quantum ring 
of electrons, and & is the number of electrons which describe orbits in the 
(t -I- 1) quantum ring in an unbroken atom. 

If p is kept constant, an increase of temperature incroases both the first 
two terms of the right, and so increases x, the degree of ionisation, although 
complete ionisation (x=l) is not attained until T has an infinite value. 
Similarly a decrease of density, T remaining constant, loaves the whole left- 
hand side of the equation unaltered, and so incroa.ses x, the degree of 
ionisation, although again complete ionisation is not attained at any finite 
temperature until p vanishes. 


138. We proceed to apply this formula to actual stellar matter in which 
7^ and p change simultaneously in the manner determined by the dynamics of 
the star. 

Let X be defined by the equation 

~-pT = \aXT* .....( 138 * 1 ). 


* E. H, Powler, M.N. ixxxrn. (1923), p. 407. 

+ M. N. Saha, Phil. Mag. xi. (1920), pp. 472 and 809 ; Proc. Hoy. Soc. 99 k (1921), p. 185. 
X J. H. Jeans, M.N. lxxxt. (1925), p. 928. 
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When the gas -laws are obeyed, X becomes the ratio of gas-pressure to 
pressure of radiation, and so becomes identical with the X of which the value 
was discussed in Chapter iii. When the gas-laws are not obeyed, X becomes 
a generalisation of our former X, being proportional to jMpfT\ 

Taking logarithms to the base 10, and inserting numerical values we 
obtain from (138-1) 

logp = 3 log T-f. log(X/t) - 22-511 (138-2). 

Using this value for log /j, equation (137-1) assumes the form 


'“S (i~) = - - f log y + log (£) + 14-721 


(138-3). 


Let us denote the right-hand member of this equation by so that 




^ If all the atoms have the same atomic number JV, then 1 — a? is the 
proportion of atoms at any point of the star which retain some at least of the 
atoms of their (r-f 1) quantum ring. The total volume occupied by such 
atoms m a unit volume of the star will be proportional to (1 — x)p. We may 
legitimately disregard by comparison the space occupied by more highly 
ionised atoms, so that (1 - ^) p will give a measure of the total space occupied 
y all the atoms in unit volume being, roughly speaking, proportional to the 
l> of Van der Waals’ equation ; it will, therefore, give a rough measure of the 
deviations of the stellar matter from the gas-laws. 

Prom equations (138-2) and (138-4) we obtain 

log [(1 - a;) p] = 3 log T+ log (X^a) - 22-51 1 - log (1 + 10 *). ..( 138 - 6 ). 

As the star moves through a series of different configurations, its density/? 
and temperature T will change. The effective molecular weight p. will change 
slightly tis the degree of ionisation varies, but the changes will be so small 
that they may be treated as negligible. Finally X will change. So long as 
the gas-laws are approximately obeyed, X depends almost entirely on the 
mass of the star so that its changes will be slight. When the gas-laws are 
appreciably departed from, there will be greater variations in X. Finally 
when the atoms are so closely packed that changes in p may be disregarded 

by comparison with changes in T, equation (138-1) shews that X varies as 1/T» 
SO that ^ ' 


ax 3x 

( 138 - 6 ). 

As the deviations from the gas-laws increase, dX/dT changes from zero 
to “ OtKj J, • 

So long as X remains finite, equation (138-3) shews that is zero both at 
zero and at infinite temperature. At zero temperature sc is zero because the 
quanta of radiation are inadequate in strength to ionise the atoms. At infinite 


ito-a 
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teniperaitur©, so is zero becsause tlie quanta of radiation are inadequate in 
number to ionise the atoms j the density being infinite, the number of atoms 
per cubic centimetre is infinite, while the number of quanta per cubic 
centimetre remains finite. The latter condition could not of course be reached 
in an actual gas, since the gas-laws would fail long before infinite density 
was reached, and the density cannot exceed a certain limiting value. 

Similarly equation (138‘5) shews that so long as X remains finite, (1 so) p 
increases from 0 to -h while T increases from 0 to oo , although again 
conditions at T=oo could not occur in an actual star. 


139. It will be convenient to examine the changes in (1 — by studying 
its maxima and minima. Treating but not X as constant, we obtain by 
differentiation of equation (138*5), 


log C(1 “ ^ I') 


dT 


10-^ r 69000iV^ 


l-f 10« (t + 1> 





The maxima and minima of (1 — ai) p, if any exist, will occur when the 
right-hand member of this equation vanishes, and this is when 
3 r, . 63100J\r2'^-j 


T 

If we put 


+ (1 + 2 X lO-*) = 0 . . .(139-2). 


xaT 


53100JV^ 


T(t-1-1)» 

and restore the value of ^ from (138*3) this becomes 


= y (139*3), 


y ^ 2 3X aTy ~0 -(t-I-1)»V ^ 


140. Let us first discuss the problem on the supposition that the gas-laws 
are so nearly obeyed that dXfdT may be neglected. Equation (139*4), which 
gives the occurrence of maxima and minima of (1 — oo) p, now assumes the 
form 

y (140-1). 

The left-hand member of this equation is a function of y which is positive 
only when y is greater than f . It is readily found, by elementary methods, 
that it attains a single maximum when y = 1’95, its value at this maximum 
being 1*52 x 10®. 

Since its left-hand member can never exceed 1*52 x 10®, equation (140*1) 
can have no roots at all if 


4XiV"® 

<r (t -I- 1 )* 


> 1*52 X 10® 


(140*2). 


In such a case (1 — so) p, which measures the extent of the deviations 
from the gas-laws, passes through neither maximum nor minimum values 
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but increases steadily from 0 to co as increases from 0 to oo , at any rate 
until the gas-laws fail. 

ATk AJft 

On the other hand, if . _ < 1*52 x 10® (14)0*3), 

<r(r + l)'^ 

equation (140*1) has two roots for y. As T starts from zero tempei'ature and 
increases, (1 — a?) p also increases at first. It reaches a maximum for some 
value of y intermediate between oo and 1*95, after which it starts decreasing 
and declines to a minimum which oceui's for some value of y between 1*60 
and 1*95 ; after this it again increases and would attain an infinite value at 
T — CO except that the gas-laws necessarily fail before this value of (1 — ec) p 
is reached. 

The value of y at which (1 — x) p is a minimum is always intermediate 
between 1*50 and 1*95. By equation (139*3), the corresponding temperature 
T is given by 

T(T + iy^QN^ (140*4), 

where Q lies between 27200 and 35400. To within an error of 14 per cent, 
in T or of 7 per cent, in JN’, we may replace Q by the geometric mean of its 
extreme values and write equation (140*4) in the form 

T(t + ly = 31000iV^-^ (140*5). 

This equation gives the values of T at which (1 — a?) p has successive 
minimum values corresponding to the ionisation of the successive quantum 
rings defined by the different values of t + 1, calculated on the assumption 
that the gas-laws are obeyed at these minima. 

141. The foregoing analysis has shewn what is obvious on general 
principles, that as a star steadily contracts along a homologous series of 
equilibrium configurations, the deviations from Boyle’s law in its central 
regions may fluctuate through a succession of maxima and minima as the 
different rings of electrons surrounding the atoms are ionised in turn. 
The contraction of the star is accompanied by an increase in its temperature 
and, by ionising one ring after another of electrons, this causes the atoms to 
diminish in size. The star and its atoms contract together but the star 
contracts steadily while the atoms, so to speak, contract by jerks. There will 
be times when the contraction of the star has rather outstripped that of the 
atoms, so that the atoms are jammed together. The ionisation of a new ring 
of electrons may now relieve the congestion and set the whole structure 
free again. 

Equation (140*5) gives the approximate temperatures at which the devia- 
tions from Boyle’s law are a minimum, calculated on the supposition that at 
these minima the deviations are slight. If the deviations from Boyle*s law, 
even at the minima, may not legitimately be treated as slight, equation 
(140*5) must be corrected accordingly, but unless the deviations are quite 
large, the necessary correction will be slight as compared with the whole 
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value of T, so that this equation will in any ease give approximate values 
of T at the minima. 

The general nature of the results we have obtained may he represented 
graphically as in fig. 10, in which the ordinate represents (l-ai)p, or the 
amount of deviation from Boyle’s law, and the abscissa represents the central 
temperature of the star, high temperatures being represented on the left of 

the diagram. 

The values of {1 - as) P corresponding to different degrees of ionisation 
of any one ring of electrons are represented by a curve such as OABG> B 
representing the temperature at which the deviations from the gas-laws are 

a minimum. 



As a star contracts, the deviations from the gas-laws, which were consider- 
able at A, become slight at B, and then begin to increase again. Our theoretical 
formula would make them increase without limit. But before the star h^ 
moved far along the branch BO, the deviations from the gas-laws again 
become appreciable, so that the theoretical curve BO, determined on the sup- 
position that the gas-laws are obeyed, begins to fail. 

Corresponding to a given temperature and pressure, the density p is less 
than it would be if Boyle’s law were obeyed, with the result that (1 — on) is 
also less, as is shewn by formula (137T), and consequently is also 

less. Thus the curve BG gives values for Q.—oc)p which are too large, aud 
must be replaced by a lower curve such as BP. At very high temperature 
very few atoms would be left unionised, so that the ionisation of the next ring 
becomes of importance ; the values of (1 — a;) p produced by the imperfect 
ionisation of this ring will be represented by a curve A'B'G similar to the 
original curve ABC, but shifted to a higher temperature. On joining up the 
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relevant parts of these curves by a curve such as that drawn thick in the 
diagram, we get a graph of the actual values of (1 —CD)p. 

142. We have seen that (1 —x) p will not pass through a minimum 
resulting from the ionisation of the (t 4- 1) quantum ring, unless 

4x.iV® 

As a star of given mass contracts and the various rings of electrons are 
ionised in turn, \ and remain approximately the same, but <r and r +• 1 
decrease with each successive ionisation. Thus a time may come, according to 
the values of X and jSF, when a new ionisation does not produce a minimum 
of (l—x)p at all, but instead (l—x)p increases continuously and without 
limit. When this ring is reached, the graph of (1 — x) p rushes upwards 
without limit until deviations from the gas-laws occur. As before, the effect 
of these is to check the upward rush of (1 — i»)p, and ultimately the graph 
of (l—x)p must become asymptotic to a curve giving values of (1 — a?) p at 
which the atoms are jammed so close together that no further compression 
is possible. 

Precise calculations given later (p. 158) will shew that the atomic numbers 
of actual stellar atoms are in the neighbourhood of 95. With this value for 
N, equation (142’1) shews that the ionisation of the r-quantum ring will give 
a maximum and a minimum to {l—x)p only if 

\< 0*444<7’ (t -f 1)*. 

For the M-nng, t -f 1 = 3 and <r = 8 so that JIf-ring ionisation will give a 
minimum value to {l—x)p only if X < 9-6, a condition which is only satisfied 
in stars substantially more massive than the sun. 

For the L-ring, r •+•!*= 2 and or = 8, so that Z-ring ionisation gives a 
definite minimum only if \ < 2*9, a condition which is satisfied only by stars 
more massive than Sirius. 

For the AT-ring, t ■+■ 1 = 1 and or « 2, so that A’-ring ionisation gives a 
definite minimum only if X < 0*09, a condition which is not satisfied by oven 
the most massive of known stars. Thus actual stars can shew no minimum 
for jS'-ring ionisation, at any rate until the density is so great that our analysis 
has failed through the deviations from the gas-laws becoming excessive. 


143. To examine the state of ionisation in a star in which the deviations 
from the gas-laws are great, we must replace equation (140*1) which we have 
so far had under discussion by the more general equation (139*4), namely 


. / 3 2T 0X' 

* V 2 3\ 




_j4X^» 

cr(T>i;^ 




The two terms in dXfdT in this equation represent the effect of deviations 
from the gas-laws. It is readily seen* that the term in dX/dT on the lefb- 


* M.N‘. WXXVK. (1927), p. 781. 
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hand side of the equation has no very great effect on the equation as a whole, 
the graph of the left-hand side being, in its general nature at least, similar to 
what it is when this term is absent. 

On the other hand, the term in dXfdT on the right-hand side of the 
equation has a profound effect, with the result that the equation always has 
a root even for stars of the smallest mass. 


For by the definition otX (equation (138*1)), 

p = XT^ X a constant, 

so that, by logarithmic differentiation, 

1 ap _ 3 / _^ ax\ 
pdT~ T\ SXdTJ' 


The effect of introducing the term in dXfdT is accordingly to replace X by 
and this is proportional ^ 


As the deviations from the gas-laws become greater, dpfdT falls steadily 
below the value it would have if the gas-laws were obeyed, and would finally 
vanish in a state in which the density increases no further, heating now 
being accompanied by expansion as in a solid or liquid. But the two sides of 
equation (143*1) will have become equal at some point before this state is 
reached, so that the deviations from the gas-laws again diminish until (1 — a?) p 
reaches a minimum value. 


Thus we see that for every star, whatever its mass, and for every ring of 
electrons, (1 — ai) p must in time pass through a minimum. But the more the 
mass of the star falls short of the critical limit calculated in § 140, the greater 
the deviations from the gas-laws must be before (1 — a?) p reaches a turning 
point. The occurrence of the turning point in an actual star is of course 
dependent on deviations of this magnitude being attained ; it may well be 
that such deviations are not attained in a given star through the next ring 
of electrons being ionised first. This reservation cannot apply to jK'-ring 
ionisation since there is no further ring of electrons to be ionised and 
calculation shews that nuclear disintegration is non-existent, or at any rate 
unimportant, even at the central temperatures of the white dwarfs. Thus the 
jK'-ring ionisation must reach a turning point in every star, and pass through 
maxima and minima in succession. But as the masses of actual stars are all 
far below the critical value (X = 0 09) calculated in § 140, it appears that there 
must always be very great departures from the gas-laws before the turning 
point for JGT-ring ionisation occurs. 


144;. We proceed to consider the stability of the various types of con- 
figuration which have been under discussion. 

If for the moment we neglect all dependence of the rate of generation of 
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energy Q on physical conditions of density, temperature and ionisation, a 
given configuration will be dynamically stable if, and only if, 

^>0 (144-1). 


where E is the rate of emission of energy and E is the radius, of the star. 

If the gas-laws are obeyed throughout the star, and the coefficient of 
opacity is given by Kramers’ law, E varies as (§ 92) and all configura- 
tions are unstable, as has already been seen. We have seen that we can pass 
from a configuration in which the gas-laws are obeyed to one of the same 
mass, density and radius in which they are not obeyed, by a process of lowering 
the temperature throughout. Since the emission E for a star of given mass, 
density and radius is proportional to jT’'"'', this depresses the value of E also. 
Thus the rhythmical variations which have been found to occur in (1 -- xb) />, 
which measures the deviations from the gas-laws, will shew themselves as 
rhythmical variations in the emission E. 



Small Log. of Radius Large 

Fig. 11. 


In fig. 11 let the ordinate represent logJ? and the abscissa log 22, so that 
stars of low density and low temperature are to the right. If the gas-laws 

are obeyed, the relation between E and 22 is J5oc 22"“^, and the graph of E 
is a straight slant line such as the one at the top of the diagram. To taJce 
account of variations from the gas-laws we must depress the value of T and 
so also of E. The rhythmical fluctuations in (1 — ■ xb) p which result from the 
ionisation of successive rings of electrons will shew themselves by the graph 
hanging below this line in a aeries of festoons. The minimum deviations 
whose positions are determined by equations (140’4j) or (140*5) must coincide 
very approximately with the highest points of these festoons. As we pass to 
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the left of the diagram, the general magnitude of the deviations from Boyle’s 
law tends to increase, so that the festoons fall deeper and deeper below the 
slant line which gives the graph of E when Boyle’s law is obeyed. 

Let the festoon PQ represent deviations from Boyle’s law arising 
from the congestion of atoms ionised down to their il/-rings. At Q the 
Af-rings become ionised and the gas-laws are nearly obeyed. The next 
festoon QRS represents deviations caused by X-ring congestion, and at S the 
X-ring is ionised. Further contraction of the star causes the ^-ring atoms to 
become congested, the long nearly vertical stretch ST representing configura- 
tions in which the deviations from the gas-laws become ever greater, and 
finally become very great indeed for a star of moderate mass. At last the 
congestion is relieved through the increase in (1 — a;) p ceasing. The majority 
of atoms now become ionised down to their nuclei, but with further contrac- 
tion, even the nuclei, together with the fraction of ^T-ring atoms which are 
still ionised, become jammed together, so that the departures from the 
gas-laws again increase, and the graph begins to form a new festoon ZJF, a 
festoon which can shew no subsequent upward turn since there is no further 
ring of electrons whose ionisation can relieve the congestion. 

The approximately vertical parts of the graph represent configurations in 
which the atoms are packed together approximately as closely as they will 
go, changes in temperature producing only very slight changes in density. 
Strictly speaking any change in temperature must produce a change in the 
degree of ionisation, and the density must change simply because the number 
of atoms which are available for close-packing changes. But calculations based 
on equation (137T) shew that the importance of this effect is quite slight 
numerically, and to a legitimate approximation we may suppose that there 
are vertical stretches of the graph such as ST, UV, in which the atoms are 
packed together approximately as closely as they will go, and the density 
approaches asymptotically to a definite minimum. This provides the physical 
justification for the analysis given at the end of §132. 

Those parts of the graph of E for which dEfdR is positive are drawn 
thick. So long as variations in G- are neglected, these represent stable con- 
figurations, by relation (144T), while all others are unstable. 

When variations in Q are taken into account, the stability condition 
(144T) must be replaced by the more complete condition 


dE ^ 

dR^dR 


(144*2). 


We have seen that increasing ionisation must diminish, or at any rate 
cannot increase, 0, so that dGfdR is zero or positive, with the result that the 
ranges of stability are somewhat more restricted than those which are drawn 
thick in fig. 11. 
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COMPAEISON WITH OBSERVATION. 

145. The graph of E shewn in %. 11 is drawn for a star of given 
constant mass. On drawing a number of such graphs in a diagram in 
which log ^ and logiJ are taken as coordinates, we obtain a complete map 
of the configurations possible for stars of all masses. We have already 
noticed that, since E = 

log 2 log i2 + 4 log cons (145T). 



Fig. 12. Division of the Temperature-Iiumiuosity diagram into Stable (thiok) 

and Unstable (thin) configurations. 

Instead of taking log E and log R as coordinates, it. is more convenient 
to take log B and log the transformation between the two sets of co- 
ordinates being made by equation (146'1). In this way we obtain a diagram 
of the kind already introduced in § 56 (fig. 5). On changing coordinates iii 
this way and <^wing graphs of log E for a number of stars of different 
masses we obtain a diagram of the general character shewn in fig. 12. 
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This is of course directly comparable with the diagram already given in 
fig. 6 (p. 61), this latter presenting the results of observation while fig. 12 
presents the predictions of theory. It is also very nearly, but not quite, 
directly comparable with the diagram shewn in fig. 6, in which 2100 stars 
are plotted in respect of absolute magnitude and spectral type. 

146. Theory predicts that only those configurations are stable which lie 
in parts of the diagram (fig. 12) in which the lines are drawn thick. Thus, 
unless theory is at fault, stars ought to occur in the corresponding regions 
in the observational diagrams shewn in figs. 5 and 6, and in no others ; the 
regions in which the lines are drawn thin ought to be untenanted by stars 
since the corresponding configurations are unstable, to be quitted with all 
possible speed. 

A comparison of the theoretical and observational diagrams shews that 
the predictions of theory are borne out at least to a sufficient extent to 
suggest that the theory is on the right general lines. This being so, it is 
possible to identify the various areas of stable configurations predicted by 
theory with the areas found observationally, and thus to specify the physical 
structure of the stars which inhabit the various areas in the diagrams. The 
identification is shewn in fig. 13, in which the diagram of 2100 stars already 
shewn in fig, 6 (p. 62) is parcelled out into stable and unstable regions in 
accordance with the requirements of theory. The main sequence is seen to 
consist of stars whose atoms are ionised down to their -rings and jammed 
together. On the left-hand edge of the sequence the deviations from the 
gas-laws are so great that the atoms are packed almost as closely as they 
will go. The giant branch has a similar interpretation with the difference 
that the atoms are ionised only down to their i-rings. In the white dwarfs 
the atoms are mainly ionised down to their nuclei, but a few JT-ring atoms 
remain and these, although few in number, probably occupy the major part 
of the available space ; it is their jamming, rather than that of the nuclei, 
which results in the departures from the gas-laws which ensure the stability 
of the star. 

The theoretical diagram suggests that the white-dwarf series ought to 
extend upwards right into the earliest spectral types. I have suggested* 
that the so-called “Dwarf Wolf-Rayet” stars (0-type stars of small radius) 
may be found to occupy the upper half of this series; if this conjecture is 
confirmed the 0-type stars ought to be found to be divided sharply into stars 
of small and of fairly large radius. 

147. As we have seen, the general similarity of the observational and 
theoretical diagrams makes it possible to superpose them in such a way that 
the areas of stability coincide fairly well. In fig. 13 the diagrams are shewn 

* M.N. LXXXTO. (1927), p. 412. 
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superposed in such a way as to make these areas fit as well as possible. In 
choosmg this particular superposition we have in effect assigned values to 
various adjustable constants, and it is necessary to examine what these 
constants are and what values have been assigned to them in fig. 13. 



Fig. 18 . The partition of the Hussell diagram into regions of Stable and 

Unstable configurations. 


Apart from details, the different ways of superposing the two diagrams 
depend in the main on the numerical values of four quantities representing the 
orientation, scale and the two coordinates of any one selected point in one 
diagram relative to the other. 

Atomic Numbers. 

148. As selected point it is convenient to choose the inner fork of the 
junction between the giant branch and the main sequence. Fig. 11 suggests 
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that at the right-hand edges of the areas of stability the gas-laws are approxi- 
mately obeyed, so that there will be no very great error involved in supposing 
the gas-laws to be obeyed at this point. The point is generally agreed to be 
about absolute bolometric magnitude + 1 and spectral type JP. The value 
of X for stars at this point is about 3. At this point by equation (140’2), 

avATs 

^(^r+iy = 

The point is a minimum for X-ring ionisation, so that we must put = 8 
and T + 1 = 2 in this equation. Putting X = 3 we find that 

A’=93-9 (148*2). 

Equation (148*1) assumes the gas-laws to be obeyed. We have seen that 
the effect of deviations from the gas- laws is to extend the range within which 
the minimum exists. Thus if the true value of X at this point is 3, the value 
which satisfies equation (148T), which is the value before the range is 
extended, must be somewhat less than 3, so that the value of W must be 
somewhat higher than 93'8. 


149. The other coordinate of the selected point is fixed by equation 
(140’4). The value of Q is known to be 27,200 at this point, so that the 
equation takes the form 

r(T4-l)® = 27,200W« (149-1), 

and on putting T-fl=2, and 5^=60,000,000, this being the approximate 
central temperature of stars at this point, we find 


^ = 93-2 (149-2), 

The agreement between these two values of W is entirely satisfactory, but 
it cannot be claimed that the value of i\r can be determined with anything 
like the accuracy suggested by small differences between these determinations. 


^ It appears, however, that the atomic numbers of stellar atoms are in the 
neighbourhood of, and possibly slightly higher than, those of the radioactive 
elements, and this fits in well with the conclusions to which wo were led in 
the last chapter as to the generation of stellar energy. We could equally 
well have determined W by using equation (149-1) in its more general form 


. - — vj.-Lr 

an app^ng it at a point higher up the main sequence. We have already 
seen that ^ we advance up the main sequence the values of T which are 
Mlculated from oWatiou iucreaaes slightly, while theory compels the value 

more rartdlv^lt * ^ value of T appears to increase rather 

eauation^nih-qi ^ calculated from 

3X^—7 “P seqaenoe-i.e. N 

agreem^t^h m “ entirely in 

agreement with our oonolnsions as to the generation of stellar energy but the 

increases in JTare too slight for ns to lay much stress on them ’ 
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Stellar Temperatures. 

160. This last feature indicates that the orientation of our diagrams has 
been accurately arranged, and the only outstanding question is that of scale. 

Equation (149*3) shews that the minima of ionisation of X, M and i\r-ririg 
electrons ought to occur at temperatures which arc approximately in the 
ratio of 

111 

or 36: 16: 9. Thus the central temperatures of stars on the extreme right- 
hand edges of the main sequence, the giant branch and the yet further branch 
ought to be in approximately this ratio. Calculated central temperatures seem 
to shew a rather greater range than this theoretical ratio would indicate, but 
the data for almost all stars except possibly those on the main sequence are so 
uncertain that we cannot attach much weight to the apparent discrepancy. 

Apart from this, our calculations have proceeded on the supposition that 
the ionisations of the separate rings of electrons do not overlap, so that one 
is completely ionised before the next begins to be ionised at all. A quite 
simple calculation shews that this is not a wholly legitimate assumption, so 
that inferences based on it are not likely to be fulfilled with high accuracy. 

Atomic Diameter's. 

161. If it is granted that the two diagrams have been superposed in a 
legitimate way, one further test remains which the theory must survive if it 
is to be considered at all tenable. This consists in estimating the actual 
diameters of atoms ionised down to their K, L and Jf-rings, and examining 
whether matter formed of such atoms and compressed to the densities which 
prevail at the centres of the stars would show deviations from the gas-laws of 
amount adequate to ensue the stability of the star. 

This test is as difficult in practice as it is simple in principle. We have 
no means of calculating the effective diameters of these highly ionised atoms, 
and can only attempt an estimate from the known diameters of their outer- 
most electronic orbits. According to Bohr’s theory the diameter of the 
hydrogen atom, in which only the A-ring exists, is 1*08 x 10“® cms., while the 
diameter of an atom of atomic number JV ionised down to its iT-ring is 
1*08 X 10~®/iV, and that of the same atom ionised down to its A-ring is four 
times this or 4*32 x 10“®/ JV. 

Unfortunately these diameters give only the slightest indication of the 
spaces occupied by the atoms themselves. In liquid or solid helium each atom 
occupies a sphere of diameter 4 x 10“® cms., whereas the calculated diameter 
of the outermost ring of electrons in the helium atom is only 0*54 x 10“® cms. 
If theory provides no means of estimating even the effective diameter of the 
electrically neutral helium atom to better accuracy than this, it becomes 
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almost impossible to predict with any accuracy the effective diameters of 
highly ionised stellar atoms which are surrounded by powerful electric fields. 

Let us, however, attempt the calculation for the right-hand (low density) 
edge of the main sequence at which the deviations from the gas-laws ought 
to be small, having the lowest amount consistent with stability. Inserting 
the very rough values JV^= 100, r== 10®, equation (137’1) gives as the propor- 
tion os of ionised atoms, 



The value of jj, is approximately 2*5. For L-ring ionisation we put <r = 8, 
r -I- 1 = 2 and obtain 

0 = 1528. 

1 — 

As the central density of stars in this region is about 100, ao is about 0*938, 
so that about fifteen out of every sixteen atoms are ionised down to their 
jST-rings. 

The diameters of atoms of atom number 100 ionised down to their A’-rings 
and X-rings are given by Bohr^s theory as 1*08 x 10“^® and 4*32 x 10~^® cms. 
respectively. At a density of 100, each cubic centimetre will contain 
6*06 X 10®® atoms, and if fifteen-sixteenths of these are ionised to their jET-rings 
and the remainder to their X-rings, the total volume occupied, if their effective 
diameters were those just stated, would be about 0*000004 cu. cms. 

We have already noticed that the effective diameter of the helium atom in 
the liquid state is 7*4 times the diameter calculated from Bohr’s theory. If we 
increase the calculated diameters of the A'-ring and X-ring atoms by a similar 
factor, the volume just calculated must be increased by a factor of (7*4)® and 
becomes 0*001 cu. cms. This ought to represent the value of Van der Waals’ b 
in configurations in which the deviations from the gas-laws are just adequate, 
and no more than adequate to ensure stability. It is undoubtedly too small, 
but it is not of a hopelessly wrong order of magnitude, and possibly this is 
the best we have any right to expect in view of our al most complete ignorance 
of the effective dimensions of ionised atoms. 

A large accumulation of evidence, especially in connection with the fission 
of stars into binary system (Chap, x, below) agrees in indicating that the 
effective radii of highly-ionised atoms must be very much greater than the 
radii of the last surviving ring of electrons as calculated on Bohr’s theory. 

SUMMABY. 

162. To sum up, we have found that considerations of stability demand 
that all stars should be in a state in which the deviations from the gas-laws 
are appreciable, while actually the majority are found to be in states in which 
these deviations are so large, that their central regions may properly be 
described as in the liquid state. 
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We have seen that the configurations which theory predicts to be stable, 
group themselves in respect of radius, luminosity and spectral type in the 
way in which observed stars are found actually to be grouped. 

This has enabled us to assign physical meanings to the various groups of 
observed stars such as the white dwarfs, the giants and the main-sequence 
stars. To secure quantitative agreement between this interpretation and 
observation, we have found that the atomic numbers of stellar atoms must be 
in the neighbourhood of 95. This fits in well with the conclusions reached in 
the last chapter as to the source of stellar energy. It was there found that, 
for the stare to be stable structures, their energy must be generated by a sort 
of generalised radioactivity, the stellar atoms not merely undergoing trans- 
formation into other atoms, as in ordinary radioactivity, but undergoing 
complete annihilation, and setting free the stored up energy of their masses 
as radiation. As this is not a property of terrestrial atoms, we were led to 
suppose that the stellar atoms which experience annihilation are unknown 
on earth and therefore of atomic number higher than 92. 

The estimates of atomic number which have been made in the present 
chapter fit in with this view, as does also the fact that the estimated atomic 
numbers shew a tendency, although not very marked, to decrease as a star 
gets older. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STARS 
General Principles. 

153. The early spectroscopists believed that the spectrum of a star 
provided a sure indication of the star’s age. Huggins and Lockyer had found, 
for instance, that the spectrum of Sirius exhibited hydrogen lines very strongly 
and calcium lines rather weakly; in the solar spectrum the relative strength 
of these two sets of lines was reversed, calcium being strong and hydrogen 
weak. They concluded that hydrogen was specially prominent in the con- 
stitution of Sirius and calcium in that of the sun. Believing that Sirius must 
one day develop into a star similar to our sun, they conjectured that its 
substance must gradually change from hydrogen into calcium and other more 
complex elements, thus finding support for the long-established hypothesis 
that the more complex elements were formed by gradual evolution out of the 
simplest. In this way they were led to regard a star’s spectrum as an index 
to its age. 

As we have seen, the true interpretation of these observations is merely 
that the surface of Sirius is at a temperature at which hydrogen is specially 
active in emittiifg and absorbing radiation, while the sun’s surface is at a 
lower temperature at which hydrogen is comparatively inert, while calcium, 
iron, etc., have become active in its place. Just as the laboratory physicist 
can produce different spectra from the same vacuum tube by varying the 
mode and conditions of excitation, so Nature produces different spectra from 
the same stellar material by varying its temperature. The linear sequence 
into which the spectra of stars fall is merely one of varying surface temperature. 

Clearly this circumstance robs stellar spectra of all direct evolutionary 
significance. The spectra of the stars merely inform us as to their present 
surface temperatures, so that even if we could arrange the stars in order of 
age, a comparison of their spectra would only shew whether their surfaces were 
becoming hotter or cooler; it would give no information as to any evolutionary 
or chemical changes occurring in their substance. 

To obtain evidence as to evolutionary changes in a star, we must probe 
deeper into the star than we can by a study of the star’s surface spectrum 
and try to obtain information as to changes in progress in the star’s interior. 

We have already been driven to look to the annihilation of matter for the 
source of stellar energy. It necessarily follows that the primary evolutionary 
change in a star is decrease of mass— the older a star gets, the less massive 
it becomes. Other evolutionary changes follow as an inevitable corollary. The 
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elements which have the greatest energy-generating capacity are necessarily 
the shortest lived, and so disappear most rapidly. As they disappear, the 
star’s generation of energy per unit mass necessarily declines, so that as a 
star ages its generation of energy in. ergs per gramme must decline. 

Our sun radiates less energy per gramme than V Puppis because it is 
seven million million years older, and because in this interval most of the 
elements responsible for the present high radiation of V Puppis have dis- 
appeared from the sun through being transformed into radiation. If the 
white dwarfs are excluded from consideration (for reasons explained in § 120), 
the two quantities, mass and rate of generation of energy per gramme, change 
together. The results already mentioned (§ 117) of Hertzsprung, of Russell, 
Adams and Joy, and of Eddington, in which a star’s luminosity is plotted 
against its mass, have disclosed a very strong correlation between these two 
quantities. Not only does the luminosity increase with the star’s mass, as 
might in any case be expected, but the generation of energy per unit mass 
also increases with the mass. Either of these quantities accordingly provides 
a rough indication of a star’s age. 

Although this is far less certain, it seems probable that the elements of 
highest capacity for generating energy will, on the whole, be the elements 
of highest atomic weight. If this is so, the early disappearance of these 
elements ought to cause the average atomic weight of the atoms in a given 
star to diminish as the star grew older. So far as it went, the discussion of 
the last chapter favoured this view, at least for main sequence stars, since 
the calculated values of the atomic numbers increased with the mass of the 
star. There is room for some doubt as to the reality of this support, since the 
calculated range of atomic numbers seems rather too large to correspond to 
actuality, but it is, nevertheless, reasonably probable that the elements which 
disappear first are those of high atomic weight, since those which have no 
capacity for annihilation — the permanent terrestrial elements — occupy all 
the places of low atomic weight, while the evidence that the elements in the 
stars have avemge high atomic weights is too strong to be disregarded. 

This result, if established, has far-reaching implications. Contrary to the 
views of the early spectroscopists, and contrary to what is still probably the 
prevalent belief, it begins to look as though the atoms in a star become 
simpler as the star grows older; evolution appears to bo from complex to 
simple, and not, as in biology, from simple to complex. There is at present 
no direct experiixiental evidence bearing on this question except that provided 
by radioactivity, where evolution is certainly from complex to simple, atoms 
of lower atomic weight being continually produced by the disappearance of 
atoms of higher atomic weight. 

The evidence of physical astronomy, pointing to an evolution of matter in 
the same direction, suggests that the main evolution of matter in the universe 
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may be of tbe same type as, but a generalisation of, the radioactive processes 
as they occur on earth. The circumstance that the atomic numbers calculated 
in the last chapter came out somewhere in the neighbourhood of the atomic 
numbers of the radioactive elements gave support to this view. 

Nevertheless, something more than mere radioactivity is necessary to 
account for the radiation of the stars. So far as is at present known, every 
radioactive process increases the number of atoms in the universe, whereas 
stellar radiation can only result from a decrease ; it calls for actual annihilation 
of atoms, a process of which terrestrial radioactivity knows nothing. 

It would obviously be rash to base any very definite conclusions on the 
very uncertain calculations of atomic weight given in the last chapter. It is 
entirely possible that the true atomic weights of stellar matter are all less 
than that of uranium, and that the atoms which undergo annihilation in the 
stars are merely isotopes of the heavier of the terrestrial elements. 

ItusselVs two Theories of Stella/r Evolution. 

164:. The possibility that the observed spectral sequence corresponded to 
evolutionary development in the chemical composition of the stars, was in effect 
ruled out when Hertzsprung discovered in 1906 that red stars fell into tbe 
two distinct classes which he designated as giants and dwarfs. The giant red 
stars, of far higher luminosity than Sirius, shewed the lines of heavy elements 
in their spectra as well as conspicuous bands which were identified with the 
bands of titanium oxide. If the chemical evolution of the stars was from 
hydrogen to more complex elements, it was absurd to find titanium, of atomic 
number 22, figuring prominently in the atmospheres of the youngest of the 
stars, not to mention strontium (37), yttrium (38) and barium (56). 

Russell emphasized this in 1913, when he published his first diagram of the 
distribution of spectral types by absolute magnitude, and based a theory of 
stellar evolution upon it*. 

In place of the reversed »y formation which characterises the true Russell 
dia^am (cfi fig. 6, p. 62), RusselFs first diagram seemed to shew the formation 
exhibited in fig. 14. The most luminous stars were distributed over all spectral 
types along the range JPQ, with the least luminous at R. 

This led Russell to propound a theory that the curve JPQR represented 
evolutionary sequence, the spectrum of the normal star first advancing from 
type ilf to type B ot A. and then receding again to t 3 ^e Jlf. 

It was easy to find a theoretical justification for this hypothesis. We have 
seen how a star’s density can be calculated from its observed luminosity and 
temperatures. Oiants of types JtT, JE and Gf are found to have mean 
densities of the order of 0-000002, 0*0005 and 0*004 respectively. In general 

* American Association for the Adva/ncement of Science, 1913 meeting, and xoni. (lj914K 

pp, 227, 252. . V /» 
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the calculated mean densities of the giant stars were so small as to suggest that 
the stars must be constituted of gas of such low density that the ordinary gas- 
laws would be approximately obeyed. The densities of dwarf stars proved to 
be so high that they might be either gaseous or liquid or solid, but, if gaseous, 
they were so dense as to necessitate wide deviations from the gas-laws, at any 
rate, on the supposition, on which the whole theory was based, that stellar 
molecules or atoms remained intact and so occupied the same volume of 
space as terrestrial atoms and molecules. It was now easy to see why, in the 
giant stars, increase of temperature and density go together; this was merely 
a consequence of Lane’s law. But the dwarfs, so Russell thought, might be 



Pig. 14. RuBsell’s first Theory of Stellar Evolution. 

more properly compared to solid bodies, in which a loss of heat does not 
result in contraction and heating, but rather in cooling without much change 
of volume. The point Q in fig. 14 at which the sequence begun to turn was 
accordingly interpreted as the point at which the star’s density became so 
great that the stellar matter ceased to behave like a gas. 

166. Gradually the growth of knowledge of stellar interiors made this view 
untenable. The concept which I introduced in 1917 of stellar matter consist- 
ing of highly-ionised atoms and free electrons left it without any sure 
theoretical foundation, since it became an open question whether the much- 
ionised atoms retained sufl&cient size to cause the gas-laws to fail. Finally 
the discussions of observational material * by Hertzsprung, by Russell, Adams 

* See above § 117. 
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and Joy, and by Eddington revealed no abrupt break in the correlation 
between mass and luminosity such as might have been expected to occur at a 
transition from the gaseous to the solid state, while, as already mentioned, 
Eddington met with a substantial measure of success in explaining the mass- 
luminosity correlation in terms of a theoretical formula which supposed all 
stars, including dense dwarfs such as Kjruger 60, to obey the gas-laws. 

This led Russell to propound an alternative theory of stellar evolution in 
1926 *, based on an acceptance of the hypothesis that the source of stellar 
energy was the transformation of matter into radiation. 

Russell believed that all main-sequence stars have approximately the same 
central temperature of about 30,000,000 degrees, and based his theory on this 
supposed fact. He obtained his supposed fact by calculating all his central 
temperatures in terms of Eddington’s special model for which w = 3 (§ 90). 
We have seen that when n is given the proper value required by the mass of 
the star and by Bjramers’ opacity law, the values of n generally differ very 
appreciably from 3, with the result that the central temperatures of main- 
sequence stars vary considerably, although still not enormously, inter se. The 
supposed constancy of the central temperatures led Russell to conjecture that 
the transformation of matter into radiation could not occur, at any rate in 
main-sequence stars, until the matter reached a temperature of 30,000,000 
degrees, after which energy could be supplied to a practically unlimited extent. 
If for instance the central temperature of the sun fell at any instant to below 
30,000,000 degrees, the transformation of matter into radiation would instantly 
cease. The sun would continue to radiate energy from its surface, and as this 
energy would not be replaced, the sun would contract, getting hotter throughout 
in so doing. In time the central temperature would again, reach 30,000,000 
degrees, after which the generation of energy would restart, and so on. If too 
much energy were generated at any instant, the star would expand until the 
central temperature fell to below the critical 30,000,000 degrees, when the 
cycle would repeat itself 

One cannot but admire the ingenuity of this theory, but our analysis has 
shewn (| 114) that it comes into fatal conflict with dynamical principles. We 
have seen that oscillations of the type described would increase indefinitely 
in amplitude, so that the star would be violently unstable. 

Apart from this the theory meets very grave difficulties in explaining the 
giant branch. As a matter of calculation the central temperatures on this are 
well below 30,000,000 degrees, and shew no very marked approximation to 
constancy. Russell accordingly found it necessary to postulate that in addition 
to normal matter which begins to be transformed at 30,000,000 degrees, there 
must be innumerable other types of matter which transform themselves into 
radiation at the various temperatures of the centres of the gfi.ant stars. The 

■* Nature, oxvi. (1925), p. 209. 
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necessity of postulating these manifold types of matter rather destroys the 
simplicity of the main conception, with the result that the whole hypothesis 
begins to look somewhat artificial. If there are about as many types of matter 
as there are giant stars, the uniformity of central temperature on the main 
branch becomes meaningless and we might as well postulate a different type 
of matter for each central temperature on the main sequence as well. Indeed 
Russell’s own calculations compel us to do this. These shew that the central 
temperatures of main sequence stars are uniform if the stars are built after 
Eddington’s model, so that they would not be uniform for stars built on any 
other model. Russell’s scheme requires a star’s whole generation of energy 
to be concentrated at its centre, and calculation shews that main sequence 
stars, built on this model, would not have anything like uniform central 
temperatures. 

The highly penetrating radiation which has already been mentioned, 
presents a further and no less serious difficulty. Its penetrating powers though 
great are inadequate to carry it through more than an exceedingly small fraction 
of the radius of a star. In whatever bodies this radiation originates, it must 
originate so near to their surfaces that no great optical thickness of matter 
lies between the point of origin and outer space. Thus the temperature of the 
matter in which the radiation originates cannot be at all comparable with that 
of stellar centres ; something of the order of 50,000 degrees would appear to 
be an upper limit. In view of this, it is difficult to believe that the normal 
radiation of the stars cannot be generated at temperatures lower than about 
30,000,000 degrees. 

The main reason which compels the abandonment of this rather fascinating 
theory is, however, that mentioned first of all, namely, that stars fiinctioning 
in the way imagined by the theory would be violently unstable. Their 
thermodynamical properties would be those of gunpowder at its flash point, 
and gunpowder heated to its flash point does not shine with the steady light 
of the stars ; it explodes. 

166. The two theories of stellar evolution just considered both recognised 
that certain parts only of the Russell diagram are tenanted by stars, and both 
tried to interpret the tenanted parts as an evolutionary sequence ; these parts 
were supposed to form a system of roads along which the stars march as they 
age. 

In the last chapter, however, we found this feature of the Russell diagram 
to be adequately explained by simple considerations of stability- Some of the 
possible equilibrium configurations for a star are unstable, some are stable. 
Those parts of the Russell diagram which represent unstable configurations 
are naturally untenanted by stars (or possibly are sparsely populated by stars 
which are not in stable equilibrium); those parts which represent stable con- 
fiigurations alone ought to be occupied, and these have in actual fact been 
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found to coincide very closely with those parts of the diagram in which 
observation places stars. 

167. The problem of stellar evolution is now seen to be quite distinct 
from that of explaining the distribution of stars in the Russell diagram, and, 
furthermore, the problem can expect no assistance from the observed distri- 
bution of stars in this diagram. The problem of the evolution of the stars 
must be attacked anew, starting from first principles. 

jFortunately these principles are perfectly clear cut. As a star ages, its mass 
decreases and its rate of generation of energy also decreases. Fig. 12 (p. 165) 
maps out the configurations possible for stars of given masses and given rates 
of generation of energy : the problem of following a star’s evolution simply 
reduces to that of calculating the path that a star will follow, in this or any 
other diagram, as its mass and rate of generation of energy change with the 
passage of time. 

It is convenient to divide the problem into two parts. In the first we 
shall consider what would be the star’s evolutionary path if the gas-laws 
were exactly obeyed throughout its whole life ; in the second we examine in 
what way this evolutionary path is modified by deviation from the gas-laws. 


The Evolution of Gaseous Stabs. 

168. We must first find the relation between a star’s mass, luminosity 
and surface temperature when the gas-laws are supposed to be obeyed 
throughout the star’s interior. 

From equation (92*3) of Chapter iii, we obtain 

+ = ( 168 - 1 ), 


where JB is the radius of the star. Assuming G to be constant throughout 
the star, E = so that 


EM — * 7 ^ 2 ^ 


( 168 * 2 ). 


In out previous discussion of the configurations of gaseous stars, ToM 
and Xo were found to depend only on M, the mass of the star, and their 
values were tabulated in Table XI. Thus the right-hand member of equation 
(168*2) depends only on the mass of the star, and, so long as the mass of a star 
remains unaltered, Fr varies as When the mass of the star is allowed 

to' vary, equation (158*2) gives ER^ as a function of M. Eliminating the 
star’s radius R between this equation and 

E — 4i7r<rR^T^, 

where Te is the star’s effective temperature, we find that 


(158*3), 
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T1i6 ciirv6S along wliich. h.as constant valuos aro found, to lie somewliat 
as shewn in fig. 16, No two of these curves can ever intersect since the value 
of Te is uniquely determined hy equation (158*3). It is readily verified that 
as Jkf increases, f(M) increases more rapidly than M, so that the curves are 
convex to the axis of M at every point. 

A general idea of the shape of the curve is obtained by returning to the 
rough approximation M oc JkT®, which we found (§ 118) to represent the relation 
between JS and Jlf with tolerable accuracy for actual stars. This gives a 
moderately good approximation to the form of y* ) but gives a better ap- 
proximation still to the luminosities of actual stars, so that it already takes 
partial account of deviations from the gas-laws. The law E oc Jlf* was tested 
only for stars on or near the main sequence, and so contains no temperature 
factor. To extend it to stars of all effective temperatures, we write it in the 
form 

( rp N 0-8 

^ ) (158-5). 

J- emf 


Here Ttm, is the effective temperature of the main-sequence stars of 
mass Jf, and a is a constant. The dependence of E on temperature is that 
given by equation (158*3) while the dependence of E on mass is that given 
by our empirical law E oc so long as we limit ourselves to main-sequence 
stars. The law is neither very definite or very accurate, but it serves for a 
general discussion of the kind in which we are now engaged, in which 
simpheity is more important than precision. 

When the emission is given by equation (158*5), the curves of constant 
effective temperature approximate closely to the cubical parabolas 


M} 


= constant, 


since the changes in (T«»)®‘® are shght in comparison with those in Jlf®. In 
fig. 16 the curves actually drawn are cubical parabolas. 


169. We now attempt to trace the evolutionary path followed by a star 
in this diagram as the emission of radiation causes its mass to diminish. 

Consider first the ideal case in which the star consists entirely of one 
single type of material which liberates energy at a given constant rate per 
gramme. In this case the star’s emission E is always exactly proportional to 
its mass M, Thus throughout its evolutioiL 

JBj 

cons (159*1). 

The star’s path in fig. 16 is determined by the condition that EfM shall 
remain constant, and so is'a straight line through the origin such as AO. A 
glance at the diagram shews that the effective temperature of such a star 
would continually increase as the star aged, its spectrum passing through 
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the types M, G, F, A, B, 0, ... in this order. The hottest stars -would thus 
be the least massive, which is not what is found in nature. 

160. Coming nearer to reality, let us next suppose that a star is formed 
of two kinds of matter. Let it contain a mass Mo of matter of permanent 
type which does not transform itself into radiation at all, and a mass M — 
of another type which produces radiation spontaneously at a given rate. 
The star’s emission of radiation is no longer proportional to M, but to M— 
and the star’s evolutionary path in the diagram will have as its equation 

= cons (160T). 

M — Mo 

This is a straight line such as AP which does not pass through the 
origin but meets the axis of ilf in the point M — Mo ; the mass does not 
continually diminish down to = 0, but only to the limiting mass M = Mo , 
after which no further decrease of mass occurs. 

Let the curve BODE in our diagram correspond to the effective tempera- 
ture at which a star’s surface is so cool as to be only just visible, so that 
stars are only visible when their representative points are above the curve 
BCDF. The hypothetical star we are now considering would first become 
visible at C, after which its effective temperature would increase until it 
attained a maximum at Q, thereafter decreasing until the star again lapsed 
into invisibility, as a star of very small mass, at E. Its sequence of spectral 
types would be M, Fy F, G, iT, M. This is precisely the sequence 

predicted by Russell’s 1913 theory of stellar evolution (§ 154), although it has 
been derived from utterly different premises. It is now clear that a star 
might well be urged, merely by loss of mass consequent on the passage of 
time, to pursue a course along the giant branch and then down the dwarf 
half of the main sequence, the path which Russell regarded as the normal 
evolutionary path for a star. 

161. Passing to higher degrees of generality, let us consider a star con- 
sisting of any number of different kinds of matter annihilating themselves at 
different rates. To be specific, let us suppose that a star originally contains 
masses Mj, M^, ... of different kinds of matter which break down at rates 

represented by moduli of decay /Cj, ATg, /Cg, .... 

After a time t the surviving amounts of these different types -will be 
ATje"*!*, Jfae'"'***, so that the total mass of the star will be 


+ ......(161T). 

The star’s rate of emission of energy E is equal to its rate of generation of 

energy — O® . Obtaining the value of this by differentiation of equation 
(161T), vro find 

E^O^ -h ArgATae-** + ...) .(161-2). 
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These two equations determine the values of M and B which correspond 
to any values of t. The succession of values obtained on allowing t to 
increase determines the evolutionary course of the star in the diagram shewn 
in fig. 15. If the values of Ki, k^, ... are very unequal, the path will be a 
broken line such as AJRSP ; this represents the extreme case in which the 
diBEerent types of matter are used up in turn, each type practically dis- 
appearing before the next and far slower type of matter has experienced any 
substantial loss. If the values of Ki, K^y tc^ are less unequal than this, the 
evolutionary path will be a curve of the same general type but with the 
comers rounded off. 

When these results are translated into the ordinary Russell diagram they 
are found to give a normal evolutionary curve of the general type already 
shewn in fig. 14. 

The Influence of Fission on JEJvohttion. 

162. So far we have considered the evolution of a single star. Let us now 
examine how the course of evolution is affected if the star happens to break • 
up by fission and form a binary system. We shall consider the dynamical 



details of this process in a later chapter : at the moment we are only con- 
cerned with the final result which is a binary star — two detached masses 
describing orbits about their common centre of gravity. 

Imagine first that the parent star divides into two parts of equal mass, 
with the various constituent t37pes of matter divided equally between them, 
so that each component has precisely half the energy-generating capacity of 
the original star. If the parent star was of mass M and luminosity L, each 
component of the binary has mass and luminosity ^ If A in fig. 16 
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represents the mass and luminosity of the original star, O, the middle point 
of OA represents the mass and luminosity of each of the components. What- 
ever the position of A, the effective temperature of G is necessarily higher 
than that of so that fission into two equal and similar components must 
always increase the effective temperature of a star. 

Our approximate formula (158*o>, namely, 

provides the means of calculating the order of magnitude, at least, of the 
amount of this increase. If the process of fission halves both E and M, it 
must increase TelTem, in the ratio 4^*®“, so that must he increased about 
sixfold. Thus if an Jlf-type star of effective temperature 3000® breaks up by 
fission in two equal and similar halves, each constituent will have an efifective 
temperature of about 18,000®, and so be of spectral type J52 or jB3. 

This at once suggests an explanation in general terms of why newly 
formed binaries are generally observed to be of spectral types 0, JB or J.. It 
also calls into being the giant half of the main sequence, since if the parent 
star was of large mass, the two components would both lie on this giant half. 
That we are on the right lines is suggested by the observed fact that very 
young binaries mainly lie on this giant half of the main sequence. 

163. Nevertheless the course of nature is not quite so simple as we have 
supposed, and the two components of observed binary stars are usually 
unequal both in mass and in luminosity. 

If the radiation-producing capacity of the parent star is divided between 
the two components in the ratio of their masses, each component will have 
the same value of EjM as the parent star, so that the representative points 
J?i, Hi will still lie on the line OA joining the origin to the parent star. In 
such a case the less massive of the two components has the higher effective 
temperature, the efifective temperatures of both being necessarily higher 
than that of the parent star. 

The evolutionary paths of the two components will be two lines 
HiHi, HiJffa* both parallel to the path of parent star before fission. Thus 
when the less massive component has any mass Mi it will be of greater 
luminosity and of higher efifective temperature than the more massive com- 
ponent will be when it has shrunk to mass Mi, and both components when 
they reach mass Mi will be of greater luminosity and of higher efifective 
temperature than the parent would have been had it shrunk to mass Mi 
without fission taking place. 

This scheme is still too simple to fit the observed facts. Observation of 
newly formed binaries does not indicate any tendency for E/M to be the 
same for both components. It rather shews that E/M, which is proportional 
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to the rate of generation of energy per gramme, is different for the two 
components, being generally less for the less massive component. 

To explain the observed facts we have to suppose that when a star breaks 
np by fission the less massive component is formed mainly from the outer 
layers of the parent star. There must have been some tendency at least for 
the heavier atoms, in which we believe that main capacity for generating 
energy resides, to have sunk towards the centre of the parent star, so that 
when fission occurs, an undue proportion of these heavy atoms are likely to 
stay with the more massive component. This accordingly starts life with a 
value of EjM which is greater than that either for the parent star or for the 
less massive component. Menzel* has found that, as compared with the 
average star, the brighter component of a visual binary system usually has an 
abnormally high effective temperature, while that of the fainter component 
is generally abnormally low, but it is doubtful how far this evidence is 
relevant since we shall find later (Chap. Xli; that probably only a small 
number of visual binary systems have been formed by fission. 

The extent to which the heavier atoms have sunk to the centre of the 
parent star must depend on the age of the star. A rough calculation •!* 
suggests that the time necessary for the elements of different atomic weights 
to separate out under gravity is of the order of 10“ years. Thus the process 
might be well advanced in a dwarf star, but could hardly have more than 
started in a giant star, at any rate if the atoms were thoroughly well mixed 
at the birth of the star. More probably, however, a newly born star is a 
mixture of masses of gas, some being of high molecular or atomic weight, and 
some of low. The former will rapidly find their way to the central regions of 
the star by convection, just as water falls through oil or mercury through 
water, so that we should expect to find a certain preponderance of heavy 
atoms at the star’s centre even in its earliest stages. There ought to be a still 
greater preponderance in old stars in which the atoms have had time to 
become thoroughly sifted out under gravity. 

It follows that at fission the more massive component ought always to 
have the greater value of EjM, but chat the disparity in the values of E/M 
for the two components ought to be greater in old stars than in young. This 
may offer a partial explanation at least of the circumstances noticed by 
Iieonard X and others, that in giant binaries the brighter and so presumably 
more massive component is usually of later spectral type than the fainter 
component, while in dwarf binaries the reverse usually seems to hold. 

164. So long then as we think of the stars as purely gaseous structures, 
the normal evolutionary track of a star must be thought of as a curved line 
of ascending and descending temperature of the general type indicated on 

* Science, May 6, 1927. 

+ M.N. xxxxn. (1926), p. 661. 


t Licit Oiservatory Bulletin, No. 848 (1928). 
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a Russell diagram in fig. 14. We may think of the stars as a vast army 
marching through the Russell diagram, each individual taking his marching 
orders from the rate of generation of energy in his interior. If all individuals of 
the same age were precisely similar, the army would of course march in Indian 
file through the diagram, the position of any individual being entirely fixed 
by his age. As individuals of the same age do not appear to differ very widely 
from one another, we may suppose that the line of march of the army forms a 
fairly clearly marked and well-trodden track. The main army marches down 
the giant branch in the upper half of the diagram to the point where this joins 
the main sequence and then wheeling left, marches down the main sequence. 
At intervals, when a member of the army breaks up by fission and forms 
a binary system, this routine is departed from. Both components of the new 
system are transported over to the left of the diagram and start independent 
evolutionary marches from there. 

The Evolution of Liquid Stabs. 

Giant and Main’Seguence Stars, 

166. The scheme just described undergoes substantial modification when 
deviation from the gas-laws are taken into account, and the diagram is 
divided up into stable and unstable regions. 

The evolution of the stars must no longer be compared to the steady 
march of an army through a perfectly flat featureless plain, but rather to the 
movements of an army scrambling down, and possibly at times up, a succes- 
sion of terraces. The different terraces are the bands of stable configurations 
which correspond to the jamming of atoms ionised down to different rings of 
electrons. A star stands for a time on the terrace corresponding to one ring, 
and then, stepping on to the slippery unstable region between this terrace 
and the next, drops down to the next lower terrace — from the giant branch 
to the main sequence, let us say. 

Apart from the considerations advanced in § 143, which we shall disregard 
for the moment and return to later, the lowest terrace of all, the main 
sequence, does not lead to a further drop down. It is not bounded on its 
further side by a slippery unstable slope but by an impenetrable barrier 
formed by configurations in which the atoms lie as close together as they 
can be packed. In course of time most stars reach this barrier but cannot 
cross it, and sidle along it indefinitely. This explains the great concentration 
of stars along the left-hand edge of the main sequence, against which the 
stars seem to press like flies against a window-pane. 

When a star breaks up by fission into a binary system we have seen that 
both components of the binary are instantaneously transferred a long way 
over to the- left of the diagram. If the effective temperature of the parent 
star was fairly high, both components will be thrown right over to the 
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left-hand edge of the main sequence, against the impenetrable barrier. 
They cannot cross, so that their evolutionary progress consists in a march 
down the main sequence. This explains why binary stars, and newly formed 
binaries in particular figure so prominently on the left-hand edge of the main 
sequence. So much is this the case that perhaps the best way of mapping out 
the edge of the main sequence is through a succession of binaries which 
appear to have recently broken up by fission — Pearce’s star, V Puppis, 
u Herculis, yS Aurigae, etc. 

As a consequence the majority of newly formed binaries are of the early 
spectral types 0, B and A. The astronomer of only a decade ago explained this 
by saying that stars of types 0 and B were specially liable to fission ; he 
thought of the spectral type as something so permanently attached to the con- 
stitution of the star that even a cataclysm like fission could not alter it. Our 
explanation is rather that giant F, Q, K and M stars shew a certain tendency 
to fission, but that as soon as fission has taken place the star ceases to be an 
F, G, E or AT-type star; its components change their spectral type and 
become O or il-type stars. In brief 0 and jB-type stars do not shew a tendency 
to fission, but to have fissioned. 

We can trace this tendency to its origin. Fission, as we shall see in a 
subsequent chapter, results firom a star having more angular momentum than 
it can carry without bursting. As a star’s dimensions shrink, its angular 
momentum remains constant except for a slow loss in the form of radiation, 
but its capacity for carrying angular momentum diminishes. If a sudden 
shrinkage occurs, the star’s angular momentum remains constant while its 
capacity for carrying it undergoes a sudden decrease, and this may result in 
fission. Such a sudden shrinkage occurs when a star reaches the unstable edge 
of the giant branch and suddenly drops down to the main sequence. Even if 
fission does not occur, such a star becomes a main sequence, and so probably 
an early type, star — this explains the existence of 0 and F-type stars which are 
not binaries — ^but if fission occurs the star not only becomes ati early type 
star, but its components are thrown over to the extreme left-hand edge of the 
main sequence. 

The same process can of course occur in other parts of the diagram. For 
instance a giant star ionised only down to its Af-ring may suddenly reach the 
limits of stability and undergo fission in falling down to the giant branch 
of i-ring stars. Such considerations probably explain the origin of giant 
binaries such as Capella and W Crucis. 

White Dwarfs. 

166. For the sake of simplicity in exposition, we have spoken of the 
left-hand edge of the main sequence as forming an impenetrable barrier. 
Actually> as we have seen, the barrier is not absolutely impenetrable. The 
more a star presses against the barrier the greater (in general terms) become 
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the density and the star’s centre and the consequent deviations from the gas- 
laws. We have seen (§ 143) that when the deviations from the gas-laws become 
sufficiently great the barrier is no longer impenetrable. If the star presses 
sufficiently hard against the barrier a door suddenly opens, the star falls 
through to a still lower, and very much lower, terrace and finally regains 
stability as a white dwarf. 

In a white dwarf the great majority of the atoms are stripped bare down 
to their nuclei and so are immune from annihilation and have almost no 
capacity for generating radiation. As a consequence stars on the white 
dwarf terrace are only very feebly luminous, and the fall to the white dwarf 
branch is the end of a star’s career as a brilliant luminary. It is slightly 
disconcerting to find that our sun’s position in the temperature-luminosity 
diagram suggests that it is pressing with perilous force against the dangerous 
edge of the main sequence, so that its collapse into a feebly luminous white 
dwarf may commence at any moment. 

The white dwarf state is of course final. No further contraction is 
possible for no further rings of electrons remain to be ionised, and even the 
central temperatures of the white dwarfs are insufficient to produce any 
appreciable nuclear disintegration. As regards further evolution, the white 
dwarf state is one of almost complete stagnation, changes of mass and 
luminosity being practically inappreciable within periods comparable with the 
whole life of ordinary stars. In the next “7 x 10^® years or so, each component 
of Plaskett’s star is likely to change into a star very similar to our sun ; in 
the same interval the only change in Sirius B will be a loss of one part in 
700 of its present mass, probably accompanied by a quite inappreciable change 
in its luminosity. 

Eddington* has pointed out that interesting and somewhat delicate 
questions arise as to the ultimate state of the white dwarfs, to which R. H, 
Fowlerf has given an answer in terms of the new qiiantum mechanics. In 
brief, Fowler finds that in its last stage, all the nuclei and electrons of a 
white dwarf may be regarded as forming one gigantic molecule which is in 
its lowest quantum-state. In this state it emits no radiation and its energy 
cannot be further diminished. 

We can see in a general way what typo of star is most likely to become 
a white dwarf. In brief, of course, it is the type of star which presses most 
forcibly against the not quite impenetrable barrier formed by the left-hand 
edge of the main sequence. This again is the type which would wander 
furthest over to the left-hand of the diagram if the barrier were not there— 
i.e. if the gas-laws were obeyed. 

In discussing stars in which the gas-laws were obeyed, we saw that the 
process of fission placed both components well over to the left of the diagram. 
In a young star in which the atomic ingredients are fairly well mixed, the 

* The Internal Comtitution of the Stars, § 117. t M.N. Xixxxvii. (1926), p. 114. 
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snialler componeiit will go further to the left of the diagram, and the smaller 
this component is, the further it will go. Thus if the mass-ratio is very 
uneven when fission, takes place, there is a grave danger of the smaller com- 
ponent becoming a white dvrarf. The two systems of well-determined mass- 
ratio in which the ratio is furthest firom equality are* Sirius (mym=0‘29) and 
Procyon (mf lm = 0'Z2). The less massive component of Sirius is certainly a 
white dwarf and that of Procyon is in all probability one. Even if fission does 
not cause the less massive component to fall into the white dwarf state a 
second fission may do so, since the secondary small components so formed 
tend to be thrown very forcibly against the barrier. Such consideration may 
explain why 02 Eridani B (of mass only 0*22 times the sun) is a white dwarf, 
although again we cannot press these interpretations since it is very un- 
certain (Chap, xii) whether these systems have originated by fission. In 
any case, a number of single stars of exceptionally small mass and originally 
of high luminosity may press so hard against the barrier as to fall through 
and end as white dwarfs. 

167. Such in general terms is the conception of stellar evolution to which 
we are inevitably led by the twin theories of annihilation of matter as the 
source of stellar energy and of high ionisation as the state of stellar interiors. 
A.t no point of our journey has there ever been any real choice of roads, 
unless indeed we have dashed past some bifurcation of roads without noticing 
it; what may at first sight have appeared to be alternative routes have 
proved, on further investigation, to be barred by the well-established laws of 
dynamics, thermodynamics and physics. 

Happily the conclusions to which we have been led accord tolerably well 
with the conclusions reached by astronomical observations. It is fortunate that 
it is so, for had there been any serious divergence we should hardly have known 
how to retrace our steps and take a different road in the hope of coming to 
some other conclusion. On the other hand, our conclusions suffer from a good 
deal of vagueness. If we liked to introduce further definite assumptions we 
could make the picture as much more definite as we wished. Some assumptions 
would give results which would agree with observations, while others naturally 
would not. By a skilful choice of assumptions we could doubtless both add 
precision to our picture and accentuate its agreement with observation. But 
the procedure is too risky to be profitable. We might find fl-n assumption 
which would intensify the agreement with observation enormously, but we 
should remain in ignorance of perhaps ten others that would do the same thing 
equally well. We should start on our journey with odds of ten to one that we 
were on the wrong track and that all our labour would be wasted. Con- 
siderations of this nature suggest that it is more prudent to leave the theory 
in its present vague form than to gain additional, precision by introducing 
special assumptions of a speculative or semi-speculative kind. 

• * Aitkeii, Binary Stars, pp. 205 and 216. 



CHAPTEE VII 


NON-SPHERICAL MASSES— DYNAMICAL PRINCIPLES 
Configurations of Equilibrium. 

168. The last four chapters have been devoted to a discussion of the 
commonest object in the sky — ^the simple star. Its mechanism and build were 
discussed on the supposition that it was of spherical shape. 

We turn now to the discussion of non-spherical masses. A star which was 
initially spherical may assume other shapes as the result of being set into 
rotation, of coming within the field of gravitational force arising from some 
other body, or in other ways. Our main problem is to calculate the shapes 
assumed by astronomical bodies under such circumstances, the ultimate aim 
being, of course, to compare the calculated shapes with the observed shapes of 
astronomical objects. The discussion will no longer be limited to stars. The 
present chapter will contain an exposition of dynamical principles which we 
shall subsequently apply to nebulae, stars, the sun, the earth and the planets, 
although the principles are so general as to apply to all dynamical systems and 
not merely to astronomical bodies. 

169. Let the configuration of a dynamical system at any instant be fixed 
by a number of co-ordinates 

(i69tx 

while its motion is specified in terms of the corresponding velocities 

^1, ^8, • • • On .(169*2). 

The potential energy W of the system is a function of the co-ordinates of 
position only, say 

(169*3), 

while the kinetic energy T is a function both of the co-ordinates of position 
and of the velocities, say 

4) (169*4), 

this function being of the second degree in the velocities ^i, ^n* 

The motion of the system will be determined by the usual Lagrangian 
equations 

dt 

where Fi, i?'*, ... are the “generalised forces” applied from outside. 

In a great number of cosmogonical problems we are concerned with 
astronomical masses which are either in a state of equilibrium or whose 
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motion is so slow that their kinetic energy is negligible. Por such configura- 
tions we may put so that equations (169-5) reduce to 

dW ^ dW ^ dW ^ ^ 

d0i ada 9^3 (169-6). 

These may be regarded either as equations of equilibrium or as equations 
determining the configurations of a very slowly changing mass. Regarded as 
equations in 0\, ^ there will be a number of solutions of which a 

typical one may be taken to be 

= etc (169-7). 

In this solution the quantities ®i, ©g, ... depend on the constants which 
specify the potential energy W in terms of 6^,6^, as given by equation 
(169-3). In problems of cosmogony in which changes of a secular or evolu- 
nature occur, these constants must themselves be supposed to vaiyj 
they are better spoken of as parameters than as constants. 'When equations 
such as (169 6) are satisfied, an astronomical mass is momentarily in a 
position of equilibrium, but if the physical conditions change in the course 
of time, this particular configuration of equilibrium will give place to another, 
'We may represent this process by supposing slow changes to occur in the 
parameters which enter into the specification of W by equation (169*3). 


Linear Series, 

170. Let us consider in detail the changes produced in ®i, Og, ..., the 
co-ordinates of a configuration of equilibrium, as one of the variable para- 
meters, say ya, is allowed slowly to vary. 

A slight change fi:om p, to H- dp in the value of p will alter the values 
of ®i, ®a, ... by quantities which will in general be small quantities of the 
same order of magnitude as dp. On making such a small change in p, a 
configuration of equilibrium such as that given by equations (169*7) gives 
place to an adjacent configuration of equilibrium. On continually varying p 
we pass through a whole series of continuous configurations of equilibrium, 
which form what Poincar^ has called a ” linear series*.” 

Suppose for the moment that our dynamical system is specified by only 
two co-ordinates 6-^, d^, as, for instance, the co-ordinates of a particle moving 

on a curved surface. We may in imagination construct a three-dimensional 
space having 

^1, P 

as co-ordinates. Any one plane cons, will be suitable for the representation 
of all the configurations which are possible for one value of p, and therefore 
for all which are possible for One definite physical state of the system. The 


* Poincare, Acta Math. vii. (1885), p. 269, or 
1902.) See also Lamb, Sydrodynamies, p. 680. 
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particular points in this plane determined by equations such as (169‘T) will 
represent the configurations of equilibrium in this physical state. 

From its meaning the function W must be a single valued function of 
Ox, 62 , At, so that the surfaces W — cons, in the three-dimensional space 
are necessarily non-intersecting surfaces. The condition that a configuration 
shall be one of equilibrium, as expressed by equations (169*6), is exactly 
identical with the condition that the tangent to the surface W = cons, shall 
be perpendicular to the axis of jm. If we make the axis of vertical, the 
configurations of equilibrium are represented by the points at which the 
tangents to the surfaces W = cons, are horizontal. We may speak of these as 
“level points.” Each level point represents a configuration of equilibrium 
corresponding to one value of the parameter /j,. On joining up a succession 
of level points we get a line such that points on it represent configurations 
of equilibrium for different values of /t. Such a succession of configurations 
forms a “linear-series.” 

We have illustrated the meaning of our terms by using a simple system 
with only two co-ordinates di, ^a» but the method is quite general. If the 
system has n co-ordinates we represent its configurations, as ytt changes, in an 
imaginary space of (w -}- 1) dimensions, and soon reach the same result. 

As the value of any parameter fx changes, the configuration of the system 
will change, and so long as the system remains in equilibrium, its various 
configurations will lie on a linear series. 

Points of Bifurcation. 

171. As wo pass along a linear series, the regular succession of points 
representing configurations of equilibrium may be broken in various ways. 
One obvious way is by a change in the direction of curvature of the TT-surfaoes, 
resulting in the formation of a kink, such as is shewn occurring at the point 
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Q in fig, 17. On any surface on wLich this formation has just occurred, there 
will be three adjacent level points such as iJj, T^, in the figure. The 
oii^nal linear series PQ will accordingly become replaced by three linear 
series such as QR, QS and QP as soon as we pass above the point Q at which 
the Mnk first forms. It is readily seen that at Q two of the series QR and 
QP must run continuously into one another, and so in effect form a single 
new series, while the series QjS may be regarded as a continuation of PQ. 
We may accordingly suppose that there are two linear series PQS and RQP 
crossing one another at the point Q. Poincard calls a point such as Q a “point 
of bifurcation.” 

The succession of level points can also be broken — or rather deviated — ^as 
shewn in fig. 18. In this case, as fi increases, two linear series such as P^ Ps Q 
and Pi Q approach one another and finally coalesce in the point Q and 
then disappear. A point such as Q in this figure may conveniently be described 
as a “turning point.” 



I’ig- 18. 


A third possibihty, shewn in fig. 19, is only a variant of that shewn in 
fig. 17, and again leads to two linear series crossing one another in a point 
of bHurcation Q. Other minor variations may occur, but the principle possi- 
bilities are those shewn in figures 17, 18 and 19. 

Stahility and InstahiUty. 

172. Every point on a linear series is a configuration of equilibrium; a 
question which is of the utmost importance in cosmogonical problem is whether 
this equilibrium is stable or unstable. Confining our attention to one particular 
state of the system, ^d so to one of the planes /4 = cons. the condition that a 
p^ticular configuration of equilibrium in this plane shall be stable is that 
the value of W at the point in question shall be a minimum. Hence the 
configuration represented at any point on a linear series will be stable if the 
concavities of the different vertical sections of the TT-surface through this 
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point are all turned in the same direction, this direction being that of 
TT-decreasing. 

Suppose, for instance, that in fig. 17 TT increases as we pass upwards, and 
that the concavities for all sections of the TF^-surface through Pi are turned 
in the same direction as that shewn in the diagram. Then the configuration 
represented by the point Pj will be one of stable equilibrium. 

On passing along a series such as BQB in fig. 17 or 19, one of the sections 
must clearly change the direction of its concavity as we pass through the 
point Q at which a kink is first formed on the TF'-surfaces. Thus configurations 
which were initially stable give place to unstable configurations on passing 
through points such as Q. Thus we see that a principal series such as PQ8 
loses its stability on passing through a point of bifurcation. 

If Pi, Pa, Pg represent stable configurations in fig. 17, the concavities of 
all the curvatures at these points must be turned downwards. The same is 
then true at the points PuJRsjPs Sbnd P,, Pgj so that the configurations 
represented by P,, Pg and Pi, Pg, Ps will also be stable. Thus stability, 
which leaves the principal series PQ 8 at Q, may be thought of as passing to 
the branch series RQT. Thus we see that there is an exchange of stabilities 
at the point of bifurcation Q. 

In fig. 19, on the other hand, we find that if the configurations represented 
by Pi, Pa, Ps are stable, then those represented by Pi, Pa,P» and Pi, Pa, P# 
will be unstable, in addition to those represented by 81 , 83 , 89 . In this case 
there is a disappearance of stability at the point of bifurcation Q. 

In fig. 18, it is clear that if Pi, Pa, ... are stable, then Xh, U3, ... must be 
unstable; while conversely if Ui, Ua, ... are stable, then Pi,Pa, ... must be 
unstable. Thus in moving along a linear series a loss or gain of stability 
occurs on passing through a point such as Q at which /a is a maximum. But 
in a physical problem, p will continually change in the same direction, and 
the physical phenomenon which will accompany the passing of p through 
its value at Q will be a complete disappearance of two sets of equilibrium 
configurations. 

These results are shewn diagrammatically in the following figures, in which 
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thick lines represent series of stable configurations, and thin lines series of 
unstable configurations, the series VQ being assumed to be stable in every case 

173. Suppose that in any physical problem fi changes very slowly, the 
direction of change being that represented by an upward movement in our 
diagrams. From what has already been said, it is clear that the following rule 
will trace out the sequence of stable states which will be followed by the 
system as /a varies. 

Start from a configuration in the diagram which is known to be shible 
and follow a path along linear series of equilibrium so as always to move 
upwards, and so as always to cross over from one series to another at a point 
of bifiircation. So long as we can do this we are following a sequence of con- 
figurations which is always stable. When it becomes impossible to do this any 
longer, a value of /a has been reached beyond which no stable configurations 
exist, and if the physical conditions continue to change so that /a attains to a 
still higher value, the statical problem gives place to a dynamical one; it is 
no longer a question of tracing out a sequence of gradual secular changes, but 
of following up a comparatively rapid motion of a cataclysmic nature. 

At each point of bifurcation there is necessarily a certain amount of 
indefiniteness in the path which will actually be followed. For instance, in 
fig. 20 (i), the system on arriving at Q may proceed either along QT or along 
QR, both being equally consistent with the maintenance of stability, and so 
far as can be seen equally likely. 

This complication causes no difficulty in actual problema It arises from 
the obvious circumstance that a general discussion of stability, although 
competent to determine when stability ceases, cannot in general determine 
what will happen after stability has ceased. A general discussion of stability 
\yill readily shew that a top spinning slowly on its point is in unstable equi- 
librium, but it cannot determine in which precise direction the top will first 
fall to the ground, ^ 

£ ^ classical paper* in which the theoiy of linear series and points 

of bifurcation was first developed, Poincard used analytical methods to obtain 
resTilts identical with those just given. 

If /A is the only parameter which can vary, the potential energy W of the 
system may he written in the form 

and the configurations of equilibrium are given by the equations 

9 

^ 2 , ... d^i /i) = 0, etc. 


* 1 . 0 . aiKte. 


(I74-1). 
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As in §169, let ®i, ©a, ... be a configuration of equilibrium corresponding 
to this given value /6 of the parameter, so that in this configuration 

a(?2 ~ ~ ® (i74*2). 

In any adjacent configuration -h ©2 + + 6/4, the value of W 

may be expressed in the form 

+ + + + (174-3) 

and the condition that this new configuration shall be one of equilibrium is^ 
from equations (174*2), 

xn . s/) d^W ^ d^W 

...(i74-4) 

and similar equations. Writing Wia for d^W/dd^de^ and so on, the solution of 
these equations is 

_ S0si 8/jt> 




w, 

w, 




• ‘ 


w, 

Tf, 




2 M 


where A is the Hessian of W with respect to the variables 0 

Tfn, w^, ... W^n 
Wai, TTaa, 


a> 


A = 


(174*6), 

.. given by 
(174*6). 


I i 

The values of the ratios 60i : 86 ^ : ... : 6/u, determine the ratios of the small 
changes in ©i, ©a, ... /4 as we pass along a linear series. At points such as 
Q in figs. 20 (i) and 20 (iii) one or more of these ratios must become indeter- 
minate, so that we must have (say) 8/i/80,«^O. At a point such as Q in 
fig. 20 (ii) we must have (say) 8/i/80r^O, Thus the three points Q in fig. 19 
are all determined by the single condition 

A = 0 (174*7). 

176. If fj, is kept constant, the change of potential energy corresponding 
to changes 86xt 3^2, ... in the values of ©j, ©g, will b© given by 

SF«i(S^,)‘*F„ + (6^,) (176*1) 

in which no terms of degree beyond the second need be written down, since 
6^1, 802 , ... are supposed small. 

Let the co-ordinates 80i, 802/ ••• in this quadratic expression for 6F be 
changed by a linear transformation to new co-ordinates <f>it <f>a, , such that 

8 W becomes a sum of squares, say 

8W ==i(Z>x0x*4-6«^»+ ... +6n<;f»n*) (176*2), 

the modulus of transformation being X. 
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Since the discriminant remains invariant through all linear transforma- 
tions, we have 


8 „ 


0 , ... 


Wn, 

W,2, 

... W,n 

0 , 

82 , 

mm* 

0 , ... 

• • • 


• 

^ 22 } 

m m 

• * • 2 91 

* * * 


or Z>i, ...bn — X-A (17 5*3). 

The condition that the configuration ®i, @ 2 , ... under discussion shall 
he one of stable equilibrium is that 3 TF shall be positive for all values of 

802, ••• or again that expression (175*2) shall be positive for all values 
of <l> 2 , ... 4 >n. This condition is that 8 ^, 82 , ... bn shall all be positive. If any 
one of these quantities becomes negative, 8 W can become negative for a small 
displacement, so that the configuration has become unstable. 

The coeJB&cients Z>i, 82, ... hn are called by Poincar6 “coefficients of stability.’^ 
A change from stability to instability occurs when any one of these coefficients* 
vanishes, and the values of /* for which this occurs are, from equation (176*3) 
given by 

A = 0 (175*4). 

Combining this with the result obtained in the last section, it appears 
that a change of stability occurs at every point of bifurcation, and at every 
point on a linear series at which fj. passes through a maximum or a minimum 
value. This agrees precisely with the result obtained by other means in 
|§171 and 172. The stability or instability of the branch series at a point of 
bifurcation is most readily determined by the method already adopted in 1 173 ; 
with the conventions there used, it appears that the branch series will be 
stable if it turns upwards from the point of bifurcation, and unstable if it 
turns downwards. 

Kotating Systems. 

176. We have so far discussed the stability of statical systems only. The 
stability of motion of a dynamical system is a much more complicated question, 
but assumes a comparatively simple form when the motion consists mainly of 
a uniform rotation. We proceed to discuss the stability of such a system. 

Let the system be referred to axes rotating in space with any velocity to 
about the axis of z in the direction from Ox to Oy. Let ai, y, z be the co- 
ordinates of any point referred to these axes, and let x, y, z denote their rates 
of increase. The components of velocity in space are then given by 

u— x — yco, v = y + xco, w=z (176*1), 

so that the kinetic energy T is given by 

T= (u^ + i;® + -lo®) 

= ^ 2m (ic® + y® + i®) -f Q)2m {xy — yx) + ^< 0 ® 2m (.-a:!® + y®) ... (1 76 *2)* 

The total moment of momentum M about the ^f-axis is given by 

M — 2m (xv — yu) 

= 2m (a?y — yx) + Q>2m (aJ® 4- y®) 


(176*3). 
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Let us put 

Tj^ - \tm + (1 '76*4), 

U^'Zm<^xy-yx) (176*6), 

I — %m (oG^ H- y®) (176*6), 

so that T;^ is the kinetic energy relative to the rotating axes, 27 is the moment 
of momentum relative to the moving axes, and I is the moment of inertia. 
Then the values of T and M just obtained assume the forms 

T = Tr-{- ( 0U + ^co^I (176*7). 

M=27h-q)J (176*8). 

The elimination of 27 gives 

T=r^-l-oM -1^0)®/ (176*9). 


177. The position of a rotating system may be supposed defined by a 
co-ordinate fixing the position of the axes, such that = w, and n — 1 other 
co-ordinates Oz,...0r^i fixing the configuration of the system relative to 
the axes, so that the system has n co-ordinates in all. 

The equations of motion (169*6) take the form 


d __ ^ 

dt \9ci) / dyjr 




d /dT\ dT ^ 9^^ , j;t 

dt \d0j dd, d0s 


(177*1), 

(5« 1, 2,.../i~l) (177*2), 


in which G is the generalised force corresponding to the co-ordinate yj/', and so 
is the couple about the axis of js which acts upon the system. 

With the value of T given by equation (176*7), we have and 

9279ce)== M, so that equation (177*1) reduces to 

-“ = 0 

which merely expresses that the rate of increase of the moment of momentum 
M is equal to the couple G. 

If a mass is rotating freely in space, (? =*» 0, and M remains constant. If a 
mass is constrained to rotate at a constant angular velocity while M changes, 
a couple G will be necessary to maintain the uniformity of rotation, and the 
amount of this couple will be determined by equation (177*3). 


Mass constbaineb to rotate with Constant Angular Velocity. 

178. Let us first consider the problem when co is kept constant. The 
value of any co-ordinate of position x will be a function of the n — 1 co- 
ordinates da,... so that 

^ — *5 

dt^ ^ de, dt ’ 

and hence 

da dx 
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W^itt th.© value of TJ given by equation (176*6) we have 


so that 

Also 
so that 


|^= 2m LK-y^\ = 2m 

dd, \ d9. ^ddj 


\ d0s ^ 


dt\dej 


dU 

d0. 


I© -I?- ’=”(*!-*£) 


= 22m 2( 


If we put 


S^KdSrdff, dOr dds) \ • 


dfdU\ dU ^ . 
dAdi) 3^ + 


Brs - _ —J , 

so that ^f.g — — Bsr and Brr — 0, we obtain 

,..(178-1). 

Usiag the value of T given by equation (176-7) and keeping ce constant 

3T^ fd /dm ecn , a/ 
dtW sff. dAd6.)-W.'*-'"ldt\S6j~W.r^‘‘^.' 

SO that the equations of motion (177*2) become 

d /dTs\ dTn . . a 

* W ~aF.* “ -—aw- je,«7) + F. 

(178*2). 

These are the equations of motion relative to rotating axes. They differ 
® equations appropriate to the case of &> =0 in two respects; 

hrst by the presence of what we may call “gyroscopic” terms such as 
and second, by replacing the potential energy W of the simpler 

179. The system will be in equilibrium relative to the moving axes if 

^1 = 4 = .. . = 0 , 

so that, frona equation (178*2) the configurations of relative equilibrium are 
determmed by the equations 

= etc (179*1). 

When there are no externally applied forces, these reduce to 




.(179*2). 
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These equations only differ from the simpler ones for a system at rest in 
that W has become replaced by W- The configurations of relative 

equilibrium may accordingly be found just as though the system were at rest 
under a potential W — and these configurations will fall into linear series 

as before. 

Small Oscillations. 

180. To discuss the small oscillations of such a system, we have to return 
to the equations of motion (177 ’2). Suppose we are considering the oscilla- 
tions of a configuration which is one of equilibrium under no applied forces, say 

©j, etc. 

Let the co-ordinates be replaced by (9i — @i, etc., so that the new values 
of ^ 1 , ^ 3 , ... all vanish in the configuration of equilibrium. The values of 
W— and of Tr for any small displacement may now be expressed in the 


forms 

= + (180T), 

2 iW- + (180-2), 


the preliminary condition that equations (179’2) shall be satisfied in the 
configuration of equilibrium requiring the omission of terms of first degree in 
6x, ^ 2 . * - • • By a linear transformation, 2^ and W — may be simultaneously 

reduced to a sum of squares, so that we may legitimately assume the still 


simpler forms 

25r^=ai^i®+ 02^3*-+- (180*3), 

2 ( W- \co^I) = -f- •+ (180*4), 


With these values for and the equation of motion (178*2) 

assumes the form 

ag '0g + otc. ... ...(180*6). 

Had the system been at rest, these equations would have reduced to 

agdg + hgdg^ etc. (180*6), 

a system in which each equation depends on only one co-ordinate. From the 
form of these equations it follows that the different co-ordinates 
execute entirely independent vibrations ; the changes in any one co-ordinate 
dx does not influence, and is not influenced by, whatever changes may be 
occurring in the other co-ordinates Bg, Os,-... These are of course the well- 
known properties of “principal co-ordinates.” 

But a glance at equations (180*5) and (180*6) will shew that these 
properties no longer persist when the system is in rotation. A disturbance 
in which 0i at first exists alone will soon set up oscillations in which Oa, Og , ... 
have finite values, and the co-ordinates Ox, Os,... no longer correspond to 
independent vibrations. 

Since these equations are linear with constant coefficients,, it is clear that 
there will be systems of separate free vibrations. These may be found by 
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putting = . .. = 0, and assuming di, ^2, . . . , each proportional to the same 

time-factor The equations then reduce to 

{obi Xp® ■)” &i) dj 4“ ei)X^x2 0,^ 4“ coK^xs ds 4“ ... — 0, 

••• ««• 

+ (oX^g2^2 + . . . + + &s) +•••== 0 (180’7), 

Eliminating the d% we find as the equation giving X, 

Cl&iX^ “H &1) ••• 

C^Xy02Ja 0 E^X^" 4 " C^X^2S, ••• ^ 0« 

Since = — y8«r> this equation is unchanged when the sign of X is changed. 
The equation is ^therefore an equation in X* just as when the system is at rest. 
But the roots in X® are not necessarily all real as they are for a system at rest; 
in general they will occur in pairs of the form X® = p ± ia, and these will lead 
to roots for X of the form 

X = ± ± ip, 

so that the complete time-factor for an oscillation is found to be of the form 

Ae^ cos {pt — e) + JBe~^ cos {pt — 77). 

If q is different from zero for any vibration, the amplitude of this vibration 
must continually increase owing to the presence of the factors and the 
system will be unstable. Thus the condition for stability is that q shall be 
zero for every vibration, and this in turn requires that all the roots in X* shall 
be real and negative — a condition which is the same in form as that for the 
stability of a non-rotating system. 

Stability a/nd Instability. 

181 . Multiplying the general equations of motion ( 178 * 2 ) by ^2» ••• and 


adding corresponding sides, we obtain 

(181-1). 

When jF’i =s jP2= . .. = 0 , so that no forces act except the couple Q necessary 
to maintain the rotation constant, the equation has the integral 

4- W— ^co®/ = constant (181*2). 


For equilibrium we have seen that W — -Jo)®/ must be stationary. Consider 
first what kind of equilibrium obtains when TT— is an absolute minimum. 
When any small displacement of the system occurs, W — \a>^I is necessarily 
increased, so that the constant value of 4- TT— ^w®/ is greater than its value 
when at rest in the equilibrium configuration by a small amount c. Through- 
out the subsequent motion the value of can never increase beyond c, so 
that the motion is absolutely stable. This argument cannot however be 
reversed, and the system is not necessarily unstable if W— ^o>^T is not an 
absolute minimum. 
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Secula/r Instability. 

182. Let us next suppose that .Pi, do not vanish, but represent 

dissipative forces such as viscosity. The special characteristic of these forces 
is that they always act against the velocity in such a way as to compel the 
system to work against them; in brief, they resist the motion. Thus, what- 
ever the algebraic signs of ^i, ^a, ... may be in equation (181 T), the signs of 
the terms jP\^i, JPj^a» on the right will always be negative unless they 
are zero. Thus the right-hand member of equation (ISl’l) will be negative 
except when the system is relatively at rest, so that ^a>^I must 

decrease indefinitely. If TT— ^<o^I is an absolute minimum in the position of 
equilibrium, this condition can only be satisfied by being reduced to zero, 
and the system coming to rest in its position of equilibrium. But if TT-- 
is not an absolute minimum in the configuration of equilibrium, there will be 
a possible motion in which W — ^< 0 ®/ continually decreases while Tj^ remains 
small at first, but may increase beyond limit when W — is sufficiently 
decreased. The system is now in a restricted sense unstable. 

Instability of the kind just discussed is called " secular instability.'* The 
conception of “secular instabilit}’' ” was first introduced by Thomson and' 
Tait*^. It has reference only to rotating systems or systems in a state of 
steady motion ; for systems at rest secular stability becomes identical with 
ordinary stability. 

So long as IT — ^co^I remains an absolute minimum the system is stable 
both secularly and ordinarily. At the moment at which W — ^o)®/ ceases to 
be an absolute minimum, secular instability sets in, although the system may 
remain ordinarily stable. It follows that a system which is ordinarily stable 
may or may not be secularly stable, but a system which is ordinarily unstable 
is necessarily secularly unstable. 

Further, we see that as the physical conditions of a system gradually 
change, secular instability necessarily sets in before ordinary stability. Thus, 
for problems of cosmogony it is secular instability alone which is of interest. 
A system never attains to a configuration in which ordinary instability 
comes into operation, since secular instability must always have previously 
intervened. 


Mass BOTATiNa freely in space. 

183. We have so far considered only the case of a mass constrained to 
rotate with a constant angular velocity <a. Schwarzschild jf” has shewn that 
the conditions of secular stability assume a somewhat different form for a 
mass rotating freely in space. In this case the rate of rotation is not constant, 

* Nat. Phil., 2nd ed., vol. x, p. 891. 

t See Sclxwerzsoliild; “Die Poinoar^’sohe Theorie des Gleiohgewiohts.’^ Nme AruaaUn d, 
Stemwarte Miinchen, ra. (1897), p. 876, or Inaugural Dissertation, Mdnohein (1896). 
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but changes as the moment of inertia of the mass changes ; if the motion 
is referred to axes rotating with a uniform velocity, the rotation of the freely 
rotating mass may lag behind that of the axes and the relative co-ordinates 
Vi z may increase without limit although the configuration remains stable. 
It is therefore important to express the conditions of stability in a form 
which does not involve the constancy of <», 

When the mass is rotating freely in space, G^==0 in equation (177*3) so 
that ]y[ is constant. The elimination of m from equations (176*7) and (176*8) 
leads to 


where 


+ 

Ts^T^- 


2 /’ 

21 ' 


Using the values of 2^, U and I already obtained in equations (176*4) to 
(17 6 '6), we find that 

2ITg = (ij?i® + y^y\ [2ma -f -i- Zgy\ 

— [Swii (i»iyi — y,i?i)] [Sma (iPaya — ^2^2)] 

= 4 - y^y^f + (xgdk + yiy^Y 

+ (aJi^a - ^ 2 ^ 1 )® + - asiya)^ + 4® (iPa** + ^a®) + 4® (^Ci® + S^i®)]. 

This expression, being a sum of squares, is necessarily positive. Thus, since 
T is necessarily positive, Tg is always positive. Since T does not involve 
X, y, i, T, of course is quadratic in x, y, i. 

The equation of energy, T+ W=cons., now assumes the form 

TN/E® 

^« + W 4- -^ = cons. (183*1). 


This is of the same form as the former equation (181*2), Pg replacing 
md Tr 4 - M 72 J replacing W— Jco®/. By the argument already used in § 181, 
it appears that configurations for which 

TVra 

^ + 17 (183-2) 

is an absolute minimum (M being kept constant) will be thoroughly stable, 
while configurations for which this expression is not an absolute minimum 
will be secularly unstable, and may or may not be ordinarily unstable. 

184, The last two sections have shewn that as we pass along a linear 
series of confi^rations of equilibrium of a rotating system, starting from a 

part of the series which is known to be stable, the configurations will become 
secularly unstable as soon as 

W - i<o^Z (o, = constant) .... ..(184*1) 

or (M = constant) (184*2) 

ceases to te an atsolute minimum, the former expression referring to the 
case in which the.mass is compeUed by external forces to rotate at a constant 
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mte w, while the latter refers to the case in which the mass is rotating freely 
in space. 

The theory of linear series and stability developed in §§ 170 — 173 will be 
exactly applicable to the problem of the secular stability of a rotating mass, 
provided W is replaced in the argument of those sections by the appropriate 
one of expressions (184T) or (184*2). Secular stability is lost at a turning 
point ” or “ point of bifurcation.” At a turning point stability is lost entirely ; 
at a point of bifurcation it may be lost or may be transferred to the branch 
series through the point according as the branch series turns downwards or 
upwards in the appropriate diagram. And, finally, to determine the positions 
of “ points of bifurcation ” and of “ turning points ” we need only express 
the appropriate one of the two above expressions as a sum of squares, and 
the “ points of bifurcation ” and “ turning points ” occur whenever one of the 
coefficients vanishes. 

For instance, to determine at what stage a mass rotating freely in space 
becomes secularly unstable, we calculate TT + | M®// for any configuration 
which is arrived at by a small displacement from a configuration of relative 
equilibrium, M being kept constant throughout the displacement, and express 
the excess over the equilibrium value as a sum of squares in the form 

8 ( TF +• ^ = ■J’ (hx 6% + + . . . H- i) (184)‘3). 

If the configuration under consideration is secularly stable, TT + iM®// 
must be an absolute minimum, so that Z>i, ... &n-i must all be positive. 
As the various parameters which determine the physical state of the system 
change, the values of 6i, 6a, ... change. Secular stability persists so long as 
6i, 6a, ... all remain positive, but is lost as soon as one of them becomes 
negative. 

Exampi^es of Sboutl^b Instability. 

186. Some interesting examples of secular instability have been worked 
out by Lamb®*. 

As a first instance consider a spherical bowl, which is made to rotate with 
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a Gonstant angular Telocity o), while a small particle, such as a shot, is free 
to roll about inside. When the shot is in a position at an angle 9 from the 
lowest point of the howl, the potential energy W is equal to ^mga cos 0. 
This has only one minimum, at ^ = 0, so that if the howl is smooth, the 
particle will fall to the lowest point of the howl and remain there ; the rota- 
tion of the howl is entirely irrelevant, and the equilibrium in this position is 
“ordinarily” stable. ' 

To examine the question of secular instability, we have to consider the 
variations not of TFbut of W — (formula 184T). W^e have 

W — ^co^I =* — mga cos 0 *- sin^ 6 (185*1). 

Possible configurations of equilibrium occur when 

and this is when ^ = 0, or when 

cos d = ^ (186*2). 

The root d = 0, of course, represents the position of equilibrium at the lowest 
point of the bowl, while the second root represents equilibrium in which 
the particle rotates with the bowl, at such a height up the face of the 
bowl that the tangential component of centrifugal force mco^a sin 0 cos 0 is 
precisely equal to the tangential component of gravity mg sin 9. The second 
configuration only exists when ea® is greater than gfa. If o)® has a value less 
than, gja, equation (185*2) cannot be satisfied, since cos 9 is necessarily less 
than unity. 

To examine the secular stability of the position of equilibrium at the 
lowest point of the bowl, we expand in the neighbourhood of this 

position in powers of displacements from the position, and obtain 

W—\ <»®J — — mga + (ga — <a)®a®). 

Comparing this with the general formula (184*3), we see that the coefficient 
of stability corresponding to the single variable co-ordinate 0 has the value 
m (gra — G)®a®). This is positive so long as eo® is less than g/a, and for such 
values of co® the equilibrium at the lowest point of the bowl is secularly 
stable. As soon as <»® exceeds this critical value, the coefficient of stability 
m {ga — G)®a®) becomes negative, and equilibrium at the lowest point becomes 
secularly unstable. The particle now slips away from this configuration, the 
value of 9 oscillating about a mean value which recedes further and further 
from the original equilibrium value 9 — 0. 

The initial path of the particle is readily calculated. Let us take hori- 
zontal rectangular co-ordinates Ox, Oy passing through the lowest point of 
the bowl, and rotating with the bowl Let us assume the frictional force 
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acting on the particle to be — A? times the velocity of the particle relative to 

the bowl. Then, so long as a?, y are small, the equations of motion of the 
particle are 

06 — 2 Q>y — cd^as = — Jcx — 

a 


y + 2o}d! — (o^y = — A:y — ^ , 



<0 ( - 
l+a)(- 



Multiplying corresponding sides by 1, i and adding, we obtain 

+ (2i<» + *) s + (f - ■»’')] C-” + »y) = 0 , 

of which the solution is 

X -\-iy = Aie^* + 

To refer to axes fixed in space instead of rotating with the bowl, we need 
merely multiply x-hiyhy e^K This neutralises the factor outside the curled 
brackets. We are^left with two terms in A^,A^, representing circular motions 

of period 27r (I) in opposite directions in space, their ampUtudes being 

proportional to 0)^' and to a'** 6)^ ‘ respectively. The 

latter^ amplitude rapidly diminishes to zero; the former does the same if 

^ (y) unity, but if w is greater than unity it increases 

indefinitely until a* and y are no longer small, when our analysis no longer 
radiur initial path of the particle is a spiral of ever-increasing 


where 


Thus 


X •\-iy = e'~ 


o examine the secular stability of the upper configuration of equilibrium 
given by aosd^g/x^a, we take a new co-ordinate zr = acos d, so that z is the 
distance of the particle below the centre of the bowl. Equation flS5T> now 
becomes \ / 

Tf — s= — -[> i 

= iiw (rr - - im (g + s>»a«) . 

X3'* 
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The coefficient of stability is thus seen to be which is positive. Thus 
the configuration of equilibrium is secularly stable for all values of for 
which it exists, but it disappears altogether when <o^<gla. So long as 
the particle can rest in an equilibrium which is secularly stable at 
the position given by cos ^ = y/<B®a. 

We can represent the configurations we have been discussing in linear 
series, after the manner adopted in § 172. The system has only one co-ordinate 
0, and may be taken to be the varying parameter. If is taken as 
ordinate and ^ as abscissa, the diagram lies as in fig. 22. 



The configurations drawn thick are stable j there is an exchange of 
stability at the point of bifurcation at which oy^ — gjcty stability here passing 
fi^om the series of configurations d = 0 to the series cos~* (^/w*a). If the 
particle is placed at the bottom of the bowl while the bowl is at rest, and 
the bowl is then caused to rotate with a gradually increasing speed, the 
particle 'will lie at the bottom of the bowl until reaches the value p/a. 
•After this it wfil begin to ascend the side of the bowl, by spiral paths of ever 

mcreasmg radius, ultimately clinging to a point whose elevation is given bv 
cos $ = p/a)®o. ® 

186. As a second example, Lamb considers the problem of a pendulum 
symmetri^l about a vertical axis which is hung by a Hooke’s joint from a 
vertical shaft which can be made to rotate with any desired velocity. The 
position of the pendulum can be determined by two angles, 0, where 0 is 
the inclmation to the vertical and is an azimuth. If A, B, C are the 




principal moments of inertia of the pendulum, and A is the depth of its 
centre of gravity below the point of suspension, we find 


F - = - mgh cos sin® ^ + 0 cos® S), 


On differentiating with respect to 6, there ate 
found to be two linear series given by ^ = 0 and 



The first is found to be secularly stable until 
the second comes into existence, when the stability 
passes to it. The general form of the diagram is 
precisely that already shewn io fig. 22. Thus, if the 
shaft is set rotating at an increasing speed, the pen- 
dulum will hang vertically until the speed of rotation 
reaches the value 0 '=Mghj{A- (j), after which it 
will rotate as a conical pendulum at an angle given 
by equation (186i). 

In the next chapter farther instances of the 
principles just explained will be provided by pro- 
blems which have reference to actual astronomical 
conditions 




CHAPTEE VIII 


THE CONFIGURATIONS OF ROTATING LIQUID MASSES 


187. We proceed to apply the general principles just explained to the 
problem of determining the shapes assumed by astronomical or other masses 
which are subjected to forces such as to make the spherical shape impossible. 

In the present chapter we deal with the shapes of rotating bodies which 
are acted on by no forces but their own gravitation, confining ourselves 
to the simplest case in which the matter is supposed to be homogeneous and 
incompressible; the far more difficult problem presented by masses which are 
compressible, and so are not of uniform density, is reserved for the next 
chapter. Even the simplified problem has taxed the skill of some of the most 
eminent mathematicians. Among those who have specially worked at it may 
be mentioned Maclaurin, Jacobi, Lord Kelvin, Poincar6, Sir George Darwin 
and liapounoffi 


General Equations. 

188. If a homogeneous mass of matter of uniform density p is rotating 
about the axis of 0 , the conditions that it shall rotate in relative equilibrium 
as a rigid body rotating with angular velocity co are expressed by the system 
of equations 

3a? 


ay 




= + 

(188*1), 

dV 

+ 

(188*2), 

dV 

^ dz 

(188*3). 


Here p is the pressure at the point a?, y, 0 , while V is the gravitational 
potential. The equations are of course merely the ordinary hydrostatic 
equations we have used before, modified by the additional terms co^pw, co^py, 
which represent the effect of centrifugal force. It is not necessary to specify 
the mechanism by which the pressure p is exerted. It is the total pressure, 
including pressure of radiation if this is appreciable, and there is no need to 
pecify it further. 

Since p is supposed to be constant throughout the mass, the three equations 
have the common integral 


+ (188*4). 

r 

The pressure p, however it arises, must be zero over any firee surface of an 
astronomical body. If this condition is satisfied, equation (188*4) fixes the 
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value of p at every point inside the body, and the three equations of equi- 
libriunQ (188*1) to (188*3) are then automatically satisfied. Thus the necessary 
and sufficient condition that any configuration shall be a possible figure of 
equilibrium for a homogeneous mass of density p rotating 'with uniform angular 
velocity ca is that 

(a;" ...(188*5) 

shall be constant over its surface, where V is the gravitational potential of 
the body. 

If o) = 0, the condition becomes simply that F shall be constant over the 
surface, so that the configuration must be spherical. 

If a> is small, although not actually zero, a spherical surfiice does not satisfy 
the condition, the term -Jo)® (ic® + y“) destroying the spherical symmetry. In 
this case, as we shall see almost immediately, the configuration is that of an 
oblate spheroid of small ellipticity — a shape similar to that of the earth. 


Ellipsoidal Configueations. 


189. Instead of attacking the problem piecemeal, we shall proceed at once 
to consider under what conditions the ellipsoid 

cc^ ^ 

+ ^ = 1 (189*1) 


can be a configuration of equilibrium for a homogeneous rotating mass of 
density p. In dealing with points inside or outside the boundary, it is con- 
venient to think of the boundary as constituting the surface X = 0 in the 
family of confocal ellipsoids 


-S'* 


(189*2). 


When this is done, we shall write for brevity 

a* + X = ul, 6** -I- X == .B, c* + X = O' 

[(o“ + X) (6> + \) (c> +\)]* = = A (189-3). 

The potential Fj, of this mass at any external point as, y, z is, by a well- 
known formula, 

V,--wypabcJ“(j + ^ + ^~l'^^ (189-4), 

in which the lower limit of integration X is the root of equation (189*2) and 
so is the parameter of the confocal ellipsoid on which the point a, y, z lies. 
The potential Fi of the mass at an internal point x, y,zi^ 


and so is a quadratic function of as, y, z. If we write 



(189*5), 


r* d\ 
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and more generally put 

dX ^ 

io (189-6), 

this equation assumes the form 

Vi=-’7rypabc(J^cB<‘ + J;sy^ + J^z^-j) (189-7). 

It is easily verified that 

+ + = ( 189 - 8 ). 

as can also be seen from the circumstance that V^Vi must be equal to — 47 r<yp. 
We may also note the formulae 

= (189’91), 

— Jjm+i^ngp = (a= — Jjm+i^n+i (189*92), 

Jjn^ + Jjn^+(2n + l)Jjn+i=^?^ ...(189-93), 

all of which are easily verified by algebraic transformations. 

190. The necessary and sufficient condition that the standard ellipsoid 
(189-1) shall be a figure of equilibrium for a homogeneous mass of density p 
freely rotating with angular velocity <o is that 

T« + -Ja>*(i»2 4.y2) (190*1) 

shall be constant over the bounda.ry, Vi being given by equation (189*7). 

Now consider the function 

Vi + -J®* («;* + 3 /») + Oirypahc ^ - l) (190*2), 

where ^ is a constant, as yet undetermined. Operating with V®, we find that 
this function will be a spherical harmonic if 


- 47r<yp + 2®« + 2^v7pa6c + i + 2 j = 0, 
a condition which can be satisfied by assigning to $ the value 



(190-3). 


^ Witti this value for 0, expression (190-2) becomes harmonic. The necessary 
and sufficient condition that the standard ellipsoid (189*1) shall be a figure of 
equilibrium is that this function shall have a constant value over the boundary. 
Smce the function is harmonic, this is equivalent to the condition that the 
function shall have a constant value throughout the interior of the ellipsoid. 
We must accordingly have r • 


- irypahc + - J) + (a!“ + 

+ ^P‘^(S + ^+$-l) = eom.. 
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■where 6 is given by equation (190'3). Equating coeflfioients of as®, and 
this equation is seen to be equivalent to the three separate equations 

~ ^rrypabc “ ^ (190*4), 

■^--2^0 = 1 

Ja =5 (190 6). 

By addition of corresponding sides we again obtain equation (190*3) which 
gives the value of 6, Thus the three equations just written down contain 
within themselves the necessary and sufficient conditions that the ellipsoid 

^2 + + fa 1» 

shall be a figure of equilibrium under the rotation a>. 

191. Subtracting corresponding sides of the first two equations, we obtain 

and the elimination of 6 between this and the third equation gives 

(a® h^') []a®6®t/" ^ “ 0. 

Thus the necessary equations can be satisfied in two ways, either by taking 

, - (191*1), 

or by taking 

= c® Jo (191*2). 

The first condition requires that the body shall be spheroidal, the cross 
sections by the axis of rotation {Oz) being circles. If, however, the second 
condition is satisfied, a and h are not in general equal (as we shall shortly 
see), and the configurations are ellipsoids with three unequal axes. 

Clearly the two equations (191*1) and (191*2) represent two linear series 
of equilibrium configurations, which are spheroidal and ellipsoidal respec- 
tively. The configurations which form the first series are commonly known as 
Maclaurin’s spheroids; those which form the second as Jacobies ellipsoids, 
their existence having first been demonstrated by Jacobi in 1834. We shall 
examine these two linear series in turn. 

MaclaurirCs Spheroids, 

192. When a — h equations (190*4) and (190*6) become identical, and the 
three equations (190*4) to (190*6) reduce to two: 

r ^ .. V 

~ 27ny/ja*c “ a* ••(192*1), 

la ....(192*2). 

* Po^fr. 4ij(nn. zzxm. (1884), p. 229. 
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Elimination of 6 gives 

^ (192-8). 

Since «>® must be positive, a® must be greater than c®, so that the spheroids 
are all oblate. When a — h, the integral on the right admits of evaluation in 
finite terms, the equation then assuming the form 




3- 2e® 


Ziryp e* 

where e is the eccentricity of the spheroid, defined by 


(1 -- e®)^ sin-^ e - 3 __ (192*4), 




a** 


a® 


We notice that the eccentricity depends only on the ratio a>*/27ryp. 
Further, when ay^J^iryp is given, the eccentricity is fixed, but not the size of 
the spheroid; a spheroid of any size is a possible figure of equilibrium if its 
eccentricity has the value given by equation (192*4). The following table of 

values of tt^ft'iryp and e is compiled jfrom values given by Lamb*, Darwint 
and Thomson and TaitJ. 

Table XVI. McLclaurin* s Spheroids. 


O 

•1 

•2 

•3 

•4 

•5 

•6 

•7 

•8 

•81267 

•9 

•91 

•92 

•93 

•94 

•95 

•96 

•97 

•98 

•99 

1-00 




1-0000 

1-0016 

1-0068 

1-0159 

1-0295 

1-0491 

1-0772 

1-1188 

1-1866 

1-1972 

1-3189 

1-341 

1-367 

1-396 

1*431 

1-474 

1-629 

1-602 

1-713 

1-921 

00 


^/j-o 


1-0000 

•9967 

•9866 

•9691 

•9436 

•9068 

•8618 

•7990 

•7114 

•6977 

•5749 

•6660 

•5355 

•6131 

•4883 

•4603 

■4280 

•3895 

•3409 

•2710 

0 




^•nyp 


0 

•0027 

•0107 

•0243 

•0436 

•0690 

•1007 

,*1387 

•1816 

•18712 

•2203 

•2225 

•2241 

•2247 

•2239 

•2213 

•2160 

•2063 

•1890 

•1561 

0 


Ang. Moment'am/Jf^r^jj 


0 

•0266 

•0514 

•0787 

•1085 

•1417 

■1804 

•2283 

•2934 

•30375 

•4000 

■4166 

•4330 

•4526 

•4748 

•6008 

•6319 

•5692 

•6249 

•7121 

00 


The v^ues of e range from 0 to 100, so that every oblate snheroid is » 

afS°of ° of On the^o“han<t 

toe values of c„y2rr.yp never exceed 0-225, so that there are no snheroidal 

oonfigurations of equilibrium when 0)’ > 0-225 X 27r7p. ^ 

* SEydrodynamics (4th Ed.), p. 673 

t proa Roy. Roo. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Jaoohis Ellipsoids. 

193. Let us now examine the configurations which constitute the second 
linear series, determined by equation (191*2). In these configurations a is 
no longer equal to h, and the integrals do not admit of integration in finite 
terms. They have been discussed by C. O. Meyer and also reduced to 
elliptic integrals and treated numerically by Darwin t- 

The ellipsoids are found to form one single continuous series. The 
maximum value of oo^f^Tryp is found to be 0*18712; this occurs for the parti- 
cular ellipsoid which a = 6 — 1*7161 c. This configuration is also of course a 
Maclaurin spheroid, and so forms a point of bifurcation on this latter series. 
It is the configuration printed in heavy type in the table above. 

As we pass along the Jacobian series, the ratio afh may be supposed to 
vary continuously from 0 to oo , and the point of bifurcation occurs when 
a—b. The two halves of the series are, however, exactly similar, either one 
changing into the other on interchanging a and b, so that we may legitimately 
confine our attention to one half, let us say that for which a >b. "We now 
regard the series of Jacobian ellipsoids as starting at the value a = 6 (the 
point of bifurcation), and the ratio ajb continually increases from 1 to oo as 
we pass along the series. The following numerical values are given by 
Darwin J: 


Table XVII. Jacobian Ellipsoids. 


a 

ro 

■ 

6 

U 

0 

ro 

<jD^ 

Angulax 

Momentuxa 

1-1972 

1-1972 

-6977 

•18712 

•30376 

1-216 

1-179 

•697 

•1870 

•304 

1*279 

1-123 

•696 

•186 

•306 

1*3831 

1-0464 

-6916 

•1812 

•3134 

1*6007 

-9236 

-6766 

*1669 

*3407 

1*88683 

-81498 

'65066 

•14200 

•3898 

1-899 

-8111 

-6494 

•1409 

•3920 

2-346 

-7019 

-6072 

•1072 

•4809 

3*1294 

-6881 

■6434 

•0661 

•6387 

6-0406 

-4616 

•4393 

•0269 

1-0087 

00 

0 

0 

0' 

00 


194. We have now mapped out the various configurations on the two 
linear series of ellipsoidal configurations — the Maclaurin spheroids and the 
Jacobian ellipsoids — and the stability of these configurations can be investi- 
gated by the methods already explained. 

* Crelle's Joum. xxxvr. (1842). 

+ Proe. Roy. Soe, xm. (1887), p. 819, or CoU. Works, m. p. 118. 
t Coll. Works, IBO, 
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Stability. 

Stability when angular velocity is increasing, as in Plateau’s easp&riments. 

195. In 1842 Plateau devised an experiment in which he attempted to 
observe directly the sequence of configurations in a rotating mass of fluid, with 
a view to testing whether they were at all similar to those assumed by 
Laplace as the basis of his nebular hypothesis. Plateau mixed water and 
alcohol until they were of just the right density to float freely in olive oil. 
A globule of this mix ture was then set in rotation in the oil by spinning a 
wire through its centre, the globule being kept in position on the wire by a 
disc round which it clustered. As the speed of rotation increased, the globule 
W’as observed to flatten itself more and more until finally a dimple formed at 
the centre, and the globule detached itself from the disc in the form of a 
perfect rmg. The conditions of this experiment were very different from 
those which prevail in astronomical masses, since the globule was not held 
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Fig. 24- 

together by its own gravitational attractions, but by surface tensions, and 
WM not made to shrink while moving freely in space, but had its angular 
velocity meohamcally moreased by the medium of the wire and disc. 

tf V suggested by PUteau’s experiments, let us examine what 

would be the s^uence of configurations assumed by a mass of gravitating 

™ su^Vas continually increased by some mechanical 

^^such as the spinning at an ever increasing rate of a pole through its 

equilibrium are those already discussed; so 

iEd^ardT^v“*T®‘^-^^ 'IT” ellipsoidal, they consist of Maclaurin 
spheroids and Jacobian ellipsoida To examine the stabiUty of these fitrures 

ri^r » dmgf««em which the angular velocity a, is the vertical co-o^^ 
m fig. 24, using the values of a> provided by Tables XVI and XVII. 

„p,. of the ^laurin spherhids is seen to be terminated by the 

occurrence of a pomt of bifurcation when - 0-18712, the bra^h 
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tRrough this point being the Jacobian ellipsoids. As this latter series turns 
downwards from the point of bifurcation, the Jacobian ellipsoids also are 
unstable. Thus there are no stable configurations of equilibrium for a rota- 
tion greater than that given by < 072 ^ 7/3 = OT 87 12. When the rotation 
exceeds this amount, the problem ceases to be a statical one and becomes 
a dynamical one ; here we shall not attempt to follow it. 

Stahility when the angular mom&ntum is increased. 

196. The problem just considered is of interest as illustrating the theory 
of points of bifurcation, but it entirely fails to represent the conditions which 
prevail in astronomical events. To represent natural conditions the mass 
must be supposed to rotate freely in space so that its angular momentum 

I 

I 

I 



Fig. 26 . 


remains constant. If the rotating body shrinks, its density will increase, and 
this may or may not result in an increase of angular velocity. To study the 
problem by the most direct method, we should have to look for series of 
configurations of constant angular momentum and varying density. It is, 
however, a convenience to suppose that the density remains constant while 
the angular momentum increases, and it is easily seen that this leads to 
exactly the same mathematical problem. We accordingly proceed to study 
the stability of the Maclaurin and Jacobian series, supposing p to neipin 
constant while the angular momentum is made continually to increase. 

In this problem the angular momentum is given in the last ooluanns of 
Tables XVI and XVII (pp. 202, 203), and in a diagram in which the Ifcl^^lar 
momentum is taken for ordinate, the series will be found to fee 26 ; 

Clearly the Maclaurin spheroids will be stable up to the point at which they 
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meet the Jacobian ellipsoids. At this point of bifurcation they lose their 
stability, and since the series of Jacobian ellipsoids turns upward at this 
point, it follows that stability passes to them. 

If the mass is constrained to remain ellipsoidal there is no further point 
of bifurcation on the Jacobian series, and, as the angular momentum con- 
tinually increases along this series, it follows that all configurations on it are 
stable. But it will be found later (§ 203) that when the constraint to remain 
ellipsoidal is removed, the Jacobian series loses its stability at a certain stage 
by meeting a series of non-ellipsoidal (pear-shaped) configurations. This has 
been anticipated in fig. 26. 

We have of course been concerned only with secular stability or instability. 
The conditions of ordinary stability are entirely different ; for instance, as 
has been shewn by G. H. Bryan*, the Maclaurin spheroid remains “ordinarily” 
stable until its eccentricity ia e — 0*9529. But its secular stability has dis- 
appeared long before this eccentricity ia reached, so that, as has already been 
noticed to be generally true, it is secular stability alone which is of interest 
in cosmogony, 

197. Before we proceed further into abstract mathematical discussion, let us 
attempt to understand the physical significance of the results so far obtained. 

Our investigation of the configurations of equilibrium of a rotating in- 
compressible mass has been based upon the equations of equilibrium of the 
separate elements of the mass, but the same results could have been obtained 
ffom the general equations 

g|(ir-ia,>Z) 

of § 179. These again may be put in either of the forms 


G>=I) « 0 (o = cons.) ,.(197*1), 

S ( TT -I- iMy/) = 0 (M = cons.) (197*2), 


and either equation would have given precisely the same configurations of 
equilibrium as those already obtained. 

We have found, for instance, that an incompressible mass in slow rotation 
will assume a spheroidal shape. Thus W — ^eo^I must have a stationary value 
in this configuration, and since the configuration has been found to be stable, 
the stationary value is a minimum. Thus any displacement which causes a 
decrease in W must necessarily cause a decrease of at least equal amount in 
It is easy to find displacements which decrease TT, as, for instance, by 
displacing the surface until it becomes more spherical, but this will increase 
TT — ^ tt)®/, and the displaced mass will oscillate stably about its position of 
equilibrium. 

Any vibration of an incompressible mass may be regarded loosely as a 
system of surface waves, and the distance from one point of zero displacement 

* PA«. 27m»». 190 A (1887), p. 187. 
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of the surface to the next may be regarded as a sort of wave-length of the 
vibration. The stability or instability of a vibration depends on which is the 
greater — the gain in or the gain in gravitational energy when the 

vibration tabes place. But as between a vibration of great wave-length and 
one of short wave-length there is this important distinction : for vibrations 
of equal amplitude the gravitational disturbance caused by the vibration 
of great wave-length is much greater than that caused by the vibration of 
short wave-length, since the elements of the latter very largely neutralise 
one another. Thus the change in gravitational energy is enormously the 
greater for vibrations of great wave-length, while it is easily seen that the 
changes in are approximately the same. It follows that when a 

rotating mass first becomes unstable, instability will set in through a vibra- 
tion of the greatest possible wave-length. 

Any vibration or disturbance on the surface of an ellipsoid may he 
analysed into series of ellipsoidal harmonics. The harmonics of order n have 
wave-lengths, in the sense loosely defined above, of the order of 27 ra/n, where 
a is the semi- major-axis of the ellipsoid. Thus the vibrations of greatest 
wave-length are those in which the surface-displacements are proportional to 
harmonics of the lowest orders. Thus we should expect a rotating incom- 
pressible mass first to become unstable through harmonic displacements of 
the lowest order which is physically possible. 

Displacements of order 71 1 are not physically possible, for they displace 

the centre of gravity of the mass off the axis of rotation and so are prohibited 
from the outset. 

The lowest order of harmonics available, then, is the second. The effect 
of superposing a second order displacement onto a spheroid is to transform it 
into an ellipsoid of three unequal axes. Hence we should anticipate that if 
the series of Maclaurin spheroids ever becomes unstable, it will be by deforma- 
tion into an ellipsoid. This is precisely what we have found, the ellipsoidal 
figures in question being the Jacobian ellipsoids. 

When we apply the same train of thought to the Jacobian ellipsoids, we 
find that there must be a possibility of these becoming unstable in turn 
through the deformation of greatest wave-length which is possible for them. 
This is represented by a third harmonic, since a second harmonic deformation 
merely changes an ellipsoid into another ellipsoid and so only represents a 
step along the Jacobian series of ellipsoids. Our analysis so far has been 
definitely restricted to the consideration of configurations which cannot leave 
the ellipsoidal shape, and so has not been capable of disclosing an instability 
which enters through a third harmonic displacement. 

Stability of the Jacobian JSUipsoids. 

198. The problem of determining the stability of the Jacobian ellipsoids 
was xmdertaken by Poincar 6 *, who proved rigorously that instabiUty first 
♦ Acta Math. vii. (188S}, p. 259, and Phil. Tram, 198 A (1992), p. 888. 
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entered througli ia" displacement which was everywhere proportional to the 
third zonal harmonic. The onset of instability is thus marked by a point of 
bifurcation, the second series through which is a series of the pear-shaped 
figures obtained by imposing a third zonal harmonic displacement upon an 
ellipsoid. On following the Jacobian series beyond this point of bifurcation, 
Poincar^ found that a whole succession of further points of bifurcation were 
encountered, representing instabilities which entered respectively through 
harmonics of orders 4, 5, 6,.... All this is in entire agreement with the 
general principles just discussed. 

Poincar4 discussed the problem of stability in terms of ellipsoidal harmonic 
analysis, and in this he was followed by Darwin* and Schwarzschildf. 
I have found:}:, however, that both this and more difficult questions to follow 
are more easily treated by using ordinary Cartesian co-ordinates on, y, e\ we 
shall accordingly use these in the present discussion of the problem. 


Peab-shaped Conpigtjeations of Equilibbium. 

199. In discussing ellipsoidal configurations, it proved convenient to 
regard the standard ellipsoid 


= s? + fe + ;3 - 1 ® (199-1), 


a? 


h 


which formed the boxmdary of the rotating mass, as the special member 
X = 0 of the family of surfaces 




y* 


-“1 = 0 ...(199*2). 


(X* + X. 6^ + X + X 

We have now to consider surfaces which are not themselves ellipsoidal 
but are derived from ellipsoids by distortion. We shall take the boundary of 
the distorted surface to be 

d 

+ p + + = 0 (109-8), 

where s is a small parameter which measures the amplitude of the distortion, 
wlule Po determines its distribution, and we shall find it convenient to regard 
this surface as the particular surface X = 0 of the family of surfaces 


d^ 


+ 






H-sP = 0 


d + X ‘ & + \ 

To deduce the value of P from Po, we write Po in the form 

and the value of P is taken to be 


.(199*4). 


p=pY. 


CO 


y 


a®, 6®, c®^ . 


Va®-1- X’ &®-hX’ c®-HX’ 

* CoZZ. TForJba, in. Papers 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

t Ann. d. M^ohen, m. (1897). p. 275. and Inaug. D WZ. Mtln<dien, 1896. 

$ PfetZ. Tram. Roy . Soc . 216 A (1916), p. 27. «***«*««, 
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Write 97, r for » so that P is a function of tj, and 

and introduce a differential operator D defined by 

X)=('l L-'jgl I 1 \ 8“ /I L_'i^ 

W a? + xy a|a ^ 6* + X/ 3778 + ^ g^a • 

Then I have shewn* that the gravitational potential of a uniform mass 
of density p bounded by the surface 




l + «Po = 0 (199*6) 

V=-7rypabcj (199*6) 

where ‘^ = -P~(i/)PP+ i(i/)*P»P-^^(^/)»i>.p^. ... 

-ie [PP* - (^/ ) P»pa + J pspa - ^(^/ )*p-p. + . . .] 

+ e’* C-Z>^ P* ^ P^P» -...] + .(199*7). 

Here F gives the potential either at an internal point or at the boundary 
of the mass, as before being given by 

A» « (a» + X) (6» + X) (c* + X). 

200, For the surface (199*6) to be a possible boundary for a mass of 
rotating liquid, it is necessary that 

V + Ja>®(fl3® 4- yS) 

should be constant over this surface. 

If the term eJP^ represents a third zonal harmonic distortion, we may 
assume ^ 

P jsbs ^ (a^“ + -f- + fc) 

so that ^ /fxo^ B'tA yjg9 \ 

- 5i V'S!' + ^ + ■Ji' + *) (200-1). 

For small displacements from the ellipsoidal configuration we may neglect 
e®, and obtain from equation (199*7) 

^ .e® 


♦-j{. 




I 


V® JS^ 

Z+B+C? 


-'\/’3aX . BX yX\a} m 

^ j (sn + ^ + ^)z + * z (200-2). 


2 I 

so that we may write 

r ^ rh 

Jo + + .(200-3). 

Thus the distortion introduces additional terms of degrees 3 and 1 into 
the potential. 

Probleim of Oostmgony and Stellar Dynamics^ chap. xv. or Phil. Tram. 217 A (1916), p. 7. 

^ 14 
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It is now clear that for V (a^ + to be constant over the surface 
of the mass, we must have 

F+ia>«(«^ + 2/») = -w7/oa6c^(^ + ^4- j“-l + ePo) ...(200*4) 

at all points of the boundary, 6 being at our disposal. Equating coefficients 
we obtain 


J D ~ 




e 


Jc 


2'7r7/j abc a? 

' _ , 

^ VLir’^pabc 6 ® f 

e 

1a) 


.(200-6), 


which are identical with the equations already obtained in § 190, together with 


/’ 




dX=^0P, 


On inserting the value of ^ in this last equation and equating coefficients 
of a?, eoy^ coz* and oo, we obtain 

a^=e-. 


a* 


<Xa==^ 


/9 

a^h* 


Ctf^ 




a^c* 


.(200-6). 


/I ^ 

= d — 

If we introduce new quantities Ci, Cg, c, defined by 

XdX ^ r« xdX , _ r“ XdX 

Jo AABG^ ^ Jo ®“ Jo AA^B 

then equations (200*6) are found to assume the form 

/9 

Co — = H - _ 

Tffi 




2a“ ®* + ^« <’^®‘ + «>) - ^ = I’ ^ 

3tt S 

^ 26®^ + 0i} = 0 


.(200-7), 


See f«X,dX /3 r 
2a® Jo AA^'^Wj. 


XdX 


■‘J: 


XdX 



e^, (200-8). 


0 A.li(^2o»)o i^AG 
(20M) givM* and 7/«“ from the three equations 

a>4.c»(|H-i+|)(<!.o, + c.o. + 3o.e.) ■ 

- [ci (^* + 0®) + Ca (3a« + c®) + Cs (3a® + 6®)] + = 0 (201*1). 
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Adding corresponding sides of tlie three equations (200’6), we again obtain 
the value for 6 already obtained in equation (190*3), namely, 

(x — 

( 201 * 2 ), 




0 


and on inserting this value for 6, equation (201*1) becomes an equation in 
a, b, c alone. It is this equation which determines the first point of bifurcation 
on the Jacobian series of ellipsoids. 

The numerical solution of this equation is an arduous piece of work, for 
the integrals Ci, Cg, c# cannot be evaluated in finite terms, and the solution of 
the equation can only proceed by trial and error. The necessary computations 
were carried through by Darwin*, who obtained the solution 


-*= 1 * 885827 , 
n ro 


0*814975, - = 0*650669 
ro 


..(201*3) 


where ro® = abc, so that ro is the radius of the sphere of equivalent volume. 
The corresponding value of o> is found to be given by 


CO* 


27r*yp 


= 0*141999 (201*4). 


Darwin's calculations were based on the equations he obtained by harmonic 
analysis, not on equations (201*1) and (201*2), but I have verifiedf that his 
solution satisfies these equations. 

The shape of the critical ellipsoid defined by equations (201*3) is shewn 


A 
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in fig. 26. The dotted lines represent the surface distorted by the third zonal 
harmonic displacement through which instability first sets in. 

202. Proceeding along the series of Jacobian ellipsoids firom its junction 
with the Maclaurin spheroids, the configurations remain stable up to the 
critical ellipsoid defined by equations (201*3). Through this point two lin PiflT 
series pass, namely, the series of Jacobian ellipsoids and the series of pear-shaped 
configurations which are specified, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Jacobian series, by giving small values to e in equation (199*5), This speci- 
fication of course breaks down as soon as the values of e® become appreciable. 

It would be a feasible, although extremely laborious task, to use the 
formulae already given to calculate the whole series of pear-shaped configura- 
tions. I have calculated* these as far as terms in e®, but find no new features 
are introduced beyond those shewn in fig. 30, until terms in e* and higher 
powers of e become appreciable and the calculation fails. 

The corresponding problem in two dimensions — ^the determination of the 
analogous figures for infinitely long cylinders rotating under no forces beyond 
their own gpravitational attractions — is incomparably simpler, because the 
formula for the gfravitational potential of a two-dimensional cylinder is far 
simpler than that for a three-dimensional body. I have calculated f the two- 




* Phil. Tram. 217 A (1916), p. 1, 

t Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics, p. 102, and PAiZ. Tram, 200 A (1902), p. 67, 
The original calculation in the Phil. Trans, contained a number of numerical errors, mainly quite 
unimportant, ■which were corrected in the .later presentation in Problems of Cosmogony, , , 
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dimensional figures as far as and obtained the cross-sections shewn in 

figs. 27—30 for successively increasing values of e, the last one being largelv 
conjectural. ° ® 




Stahilitg of the Pear-shaped Gonfigwratians. 

203. The series of Jacobian ellipsoids necessarily loses its stability at the 
point of bifurcation which occurs at its junction with the series of pear-shaped 
figures just discussed. The question arises whether stability is lost for good 
at this point, or is merely transferred to the pear-shaped figures in the way 
in which the stability of the Maclaurin spheroids is transferred to the Jacobian 
ellipsoids at the point of bifurcation of these two series. To settle this we 
have to examine whether the pear-shaped figures are stable or unstable. 

The criterion of stability for these pear-shaped figures has already been 
given in § 173 ; if the angular momentum initially increases on passing along 
the series from the point of bifurcation, then the figures are stable ; if cm the 
other hand it is found initially to decrease, then the figures are unstaWe. As 
far as first order terms, the angular momentum will necessarily be thb same 
as at the point of bifurcation, so that to apply this criterion, we must proceed 
to terms of higher order than the first in our determination of thf series. 
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This problem formed the subject of a series of classical papers by Poincar^, 
Darwin and Liapounoflf The general problem was first broached by Poincare’s 
memoir in Vol. 7 of the Acta Mathematica (1886), to which reference has 
already been made. The criterion of stability was inaccurately stated there, 
and the necessary modification was announced by Schwarzschild -f in 1896. 
The accuracy of Schwarzschild’s criterion of stability was admitted by Poincare 
in a paper published in 1901 in this paper Poincare also developed a 
method of carrying ellipsoidal harmonic potentials as far as the second order 
terms, and reduced the criterion of stability to an algebraic form, without, 
however, undertaking the necessary computations. At this stage the problem 
was taken up by Darwin, who, after preparing the ground by preliminary 
investigations §, published in 1902 a paper]], ‘‘The Stability of the Pear-shaped 
Figure of Equilibrium of a Rotating Mass of Fluid.” In the paper the equation 
of the pear-shaped figure was founds as far as terms of the second order, by 
a method which was substantially identical with that which Poincar6 had 
developed the previous year ; and the moment of momentum of the con- 
figuration was calculated. This was found to increase on passing along the 
series, so that the pear-shaped figure was announced to be stable. 

Darwin’s investigation had not long been published when doubt was cast 
on the accuracy of his conclusions. In 1906 Liapounoff published a paperlT 
in which he stated that he could prove that the pear-shaped figure was 
unstable. Liapounoff ’s method was very different firom that of Darwin, and 
a large part of his investigation appeared in the Russian language ; owing 
perhaps to these circumstances, neither investigator was able to announce the 
exact spot in which the error of the other lay, and the problem remained an 
open one for some years. 

In 1915** I approached the problem from a new angle, using ordinary 
Cartesian co-ordinates, in the way already explained, in place of the ellipsoidal 

* Pomoar^’B papers on this subject occupy 122 pages in the Aeta MatJiematiea, and 41 pages in 
tb.e Phil, Trans. Darwin’s papers occupy 247 pages in the Phil. Trans, or 287 pages in his OoVLsctsd, 
Works. liiaponnoff’s papers occupy 750 pages in the Memoirs of the St Petersburg Academy. 
My OTTO two papers referred to later occupy 86 pages in the PUl. Trans. OonsiderationB of space 
make it impossible to give more tha,n the barest outlines of this great mass of mathematical re- 
search. A fuller account of my own investigation will be found in my Problems of Cosmogony 
and Stellar Dynamics^ pp. 87 — 102. 

+ K. SohwarzBohild, MvnchenSr Inaug. Dissert. (1896). 

t “Sur la Stabilitd de I’Equilibre des Pigures Pyriformes affeot4es par une Masse Fluide en 
rotation,” Phil Tran«. 197 A (1901), p. 333. 

§ “EUipBoidal Harmonic Analysis,” Phil. Tram. 197 A (1901), p, 461; “On the Pear-shaped 
Figure of Equmbriurn of a Rotating Mass of Liquid,” Phil. Trans. 198 A (1901), p. 801. 

tl Phil. Tram. 200A (1902), p. 251; see also papers in Phil. Traits. 208 A (1908), p. 1, 

Pros. Roy. 8oc. xxssa A (1909), p. 188, all combined in one paper in Golleoted Scientific Pavers 
W. p. 317. . * * * § ** 

IT “Surnn Probl^me de Tohebychef,” Mgmoires de VAcadAmie de 8t PStersbovra xra. 8 flfiOhV 
and othe^r papers published by the Academy. ' 

** Phil. Transi 215 A (1914), p. 27. 
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harmonic analysis which had been used by Poincar^, Darwin and liapounoff. 
My results agreed with those previously given by Darwin up to a certain 
distance, and where they began to disagree I was able to discover* a quite 
simple error which invalidated Darwin's discussion of the problem. On carrying 
the discussion of the figure as far as the third order of small quantities]*, 
I confirmed the conclusion already reached by Liapounoflf, that the pear-shaped 
series was initially unstable, and was further able to shew that the correction 
of Darwin’s error made the difference between stability and instability in his 
final result. When Darwin's error had been corrected in this way, the three 
investigations of Darwin, Liapounoff and myself agreed in finding the pear- 
shaped figure to be unstable. In 1920 H. F. Baker J expressed doubts 
(unsubstantiated by detailed calculation) as to the accuracy of my treatinent 
of certain series, but withdrew his criticism five years later§, and expressed 
himself as satisfied that the expansion in series which I had used in my papers 
could be placed on a sure foundation. 

There seems, then, to be little room for doubt that the series of pear-shaped 
configurations is initially unstable. 

8eqmnce of OonfiguraUons of Rotating Liqidd. 

204. The equilibrium configurations of a mass of homogeneous rotating 
liquid accordingly fall into linear series which may be arranged diagrammati- 
cally as shewn in fig. 2fi, and also on the left of fig. 31 (the right-hand half 
anticipates results which will be obtained later). In this diagram the angular 



*z.<s. p. 76. 

+ Phil, Tram. 217 A (1916), p. 1, and Problem (tfComogony emd Stellar 
X Proc. Oamb. Phil, Soe, xx.' (1920), p, 198. I Ibid. xxm. <1926), fiCJ 
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momentum is taken as the variable parameter, increase of angular momentum 
being represented by an upward motion. 

The spherical configuration of no rotation, or zero angular momentum, is 
represented by the point S at the bottom of the diagram. As the angular 
momentum increases, the mass first moves along the series of Maclaurin 
spheroids 8M until it comes to the point of bifurcation M at which the series 
intersects the series of Jacobian ellipsoids. At this point the Maclaurin spheroids 
lose their stability,^ and the motion proceeds along the series of Jacobian 
ellipsoids MJ'J until the point of bifurcation J is reached. The Jacobian 
ellipsoids lose their stability here. The second series through J is, as we 
have seen, a series of pear-shaped figures such as JF in the diagram. The 
angular momentum of these figures decreases as we proceed along the series 
fi:om so that the series is imstable and the curve JF turns downwards in 
the diagram after leaving J, Thus there is no stable configuration beyond cT, 
and dynamical motion of some kind must occur as soon as shrinkage has 
proceeded so far that the angular momentum is greater than that represented 
by the point J. 

Let us attempt to e:samine what tjTpe of dynamical motion is to be expected 
when a mass of fluid having the configuration of a Jacobian ellipsoid reaches 
the point at which secular instability sets in. 

In fig. 32 let represent the series of stable Jacobian ellipsoids in the 
neighbourhood of the point of bifurcation «/, For any configuration within 
the range JJ\ the third harmonic (pear-shaped) vibration is stable both 
ordinarily and secularly. Thus if any small pear-shaped vibration is set up 



Pig. 32. 


when the mass is in a configuration such as A, the representative point will 
oscillate backw^ds and forwards through some small range such as A 'A A" 
unta the Tibration is damped by -riscosity. If the vibration is set tip when the 
representative point is at some point B close to J. there may still be oscillation 
through a small ^ge, but the motmn can only be stable if this range is less 
than the range B m Ihg. 82. For the point B" repents a feoularly 
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unstable configuration, so that if the representative point once passes beyond 
B", on the line BB"D, it will not return but will describe some path such as 
BB'^JD in the plane through B. 

As the point B approaches J, the range of vibration which is possible 
without instability setting in becomes smaller and smaller and finally vanishes 
altogether, so that in the limit any disturbance, no matter how slight, causes 
the representative point to move permanently away from the line j'J. The 
path of this point is necessarily in the horizontal plane through J, and we 
know that the direction of this path initially is that of the tangent JL at JT 
to the pear-shaped series JB". In other words, the motion is one in which 
a furrow of the type depicted in fig. 26 forms on the ellipsoid, and this furrow 
continually deepens. 

It seems likely that the furrow will deepen until the mass divides into two 
parts. If so, the motion, which must be in the plane «/X in fig. 32, will end by 
the representative point coming to rest at some point such as L in fig. 31 on 
a series of configurations representing two detached bodies revolving around 
one another. Such configurations have been studied in detail by Roche and 
Darwin. We shall refer to the study of these configurations as the Binary 
Star problem, from its obvious application to the dynamics of binary stars. 


The Binary Star Problem. 


206. We proceed to search for equilibrium configurations of two detached 
bodies of masses ikf, M' revolving round one another in such a way that the 
whole system remains at rest relative to a system of axes rotating with angular 
velocity <» in the plane of 


Let the centre of gravity of the mass M be taken as origin, -the line 
joining the centres of gravity of the two masses being taken as axis of w, 
B being the distance between the two centres. Then the axis of rotation, 
which of course passes through the centre of gravity of the two bodies, is 


CO 


M' 


M + M 


7-R, y 



The centrifugal forces acting on the mass M may accordingly be derived 
from a potential 

[(^ “ WTW^ ( 20 & 1 ). 

The remaining forces which have to be considered are the gravitational 
attractions of the masses, both on themselves and on one another. Our 
problem is to search for configurations in which both bodies can rotate in 
relative equilibrium under these attractions and the centrifugal forces resulting 
from their rotation. 

Roche’s Problem. 

206. The simplest problem occurs when the mass which we shall 
describe as the secondary, may be treated as a rig^d sphere; this is the 
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special problem dealt with, by Roche. In this simple case the gravitational 
forces acting on the body of mass Jf, which we shall call the primary, may be 
derived from a potential 

F> + a? 




.(206'!). 


R ' ' B? 

We shall for the present be content to omit all terms beyond those 
written down. The correction, required by the neglect of these terms will be 
discussed later, and will be found to be so small that the results now to be 
obtained are hardly affected. 

Omitting these terms, and combining the two potentials (205T) and 
(206T), we find that, apart from its own gravitation, the primary may be 
supposed to be acted on by a total field of force derived from a potential 

® “ sit) ^ 

(206-2). 

Denoting this potential by F', the equations of equilibrium of an element 
of the primary are, as in § 188, 

dp dV ^ dV' , 

dco ^ da: ^ dec ^ 

where V is the potential of the primary, and these have the common integral 


^ = F + F' + cons. 

p 

Thus the primary will be in equilibrium if F+ F' is constant over its 
surface. ' 

Since F' is quadratic in ec, y and z, it is at once clear that ellipsoidal 
configurations of equilibrium are possible, as in the former problem. The 
surface 

$ + $+$-^ = 0 ( 206 «) 

will be a possible configuration of equilibrium if (cf. equation 189*7) 

““ ^TT^poibo d" *7" qZ^ ““ «/”) 

^ ('y “ ^ ■" + i <0® («“ + y“) (206*4) 

is constant, over its surface. 

To make this expression constant over the sur&ce, we must first remove 
the term in ® by assigning to co® the appropriate value 

(206*5). 

We next equate the expression, as in § 190, to 

-,r7pa5oe(|+|+J-l), 
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Jq'^’ 


.(206-62), 

.(206-63), 


and, on equating coefficients of sc^, and we obtain as the conditions of 
equilibrium, 

T ^ / ■ 

TTypabo ^Trypaho"~ (206 61), 

_ Lt 0 

® 27rypabo 2’rrypabo ~ 6® 

+ <®0«-63). 

where p. is written for Putting /u.== 0 causes the secondary to go out 

of existence. The problem then reduces to that of a single mass rotating 
freely in space, the equations becoming identical with those already discussed. 
It is convenient to put MjM' so that 

« (1 + jp) ^ (206*64). 

The equations then reduce to . 

(206-71). 


j ( 3 +p)/t _ e 

^TTypabo a* 


J P!^ ^ ^ 

® 2'irypaJbc 2 >® 

J- I M' 

^ 27rypabo c® 

The elimination of & from the first two equations gives 


.(206-72), 

.(206-73). 


(6- -«•)/, 


XdX 


0 (6*+X)(c* + X) A 


« (6*p + 0®) ^ 


2’7rypabG 


.(206-8), 


while similarly the elimination of $ from the first and third yields 

......(206-9). 

Except for differences of notation, these two equations are identical with 
the two which Roche takes as the basis of his discussion*. 


207. It will be most convenient to examine the solution of these equations 
by a graphic method. We may suppose a, h, o to be connected by the ushal 
relation abo «* n*, where remains constant throughout the changes of shape 
of a given mass. Thus the two quantities a, h specify the shape of the msss. 

Let us take a and h as abscissa and ordinate, as in fig, 33. At each 
in this diagram the values of p and pu may be uniquely determined 
equations (206*8) and (206*9). If we map out a curve along which p cat MIM 
is constant, this curve will represent a linear series of configurations eo^eipond- 
ing to different values of p, or yM'IJR*, and so corresponding tO;^®Brent 

* Acad, de MontpeUier (Seimecs), i. (IMO), p.24S. Our two equations (206-S) are 

identical with equations (4) and (6) (p. M7) of Boohe’s memoir. 
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distances between the two masses. Since the equations determine p uniquely 
in terms of a and 6, none of the curves p = cons, can ever intersect. 

The special case of p — oo has already been fully investigated ; when /? = cjo , 
M' = 0 and the problem reduces to that of a single mass rotating freely in 
space under its own gravitation alone. Thus when jp = oo the solution of the 
equations represents the two linear series of Maclaurin spheroids (a = 6) and 
Jacobian ellipsoids. In fig. 33, let S represent the spherical configuration 
a = h = rQ, and let SM represent the series of Maclaurin spheroids (a—h> c). 
Let B represent the point of bifurcation with the series of Jacobian ellipsoids, 
and let JBJ' represent this latter series. 

When p = — l equations (206*7) shew that 6 = c. Thus the curve jp = — 1 
is represented by the curve a6® = ro*; let this be the line T8T" in fig. 33. 

All points which lie to the left of the median line OSM represent con- 
figurations for which b>a, and therefore configurations in which the primary 
is broadside on to the secondary. These configurations are unstable, for they 
would he unstable even if the primary were constrained to remain rigid. 
They need not trouble us further and we may confine our attention to the 
right-hand half of the diagram. 

Linear series for all values of p pass through 8. The series for p — + oo 
is the broken line 8BJ, that for jp = — 1 is the line 8T, while that for pss — co 
is easily seen to be the line 80, along which a = b<c. Since two linear series 
cannot cross, it is clear that the series for a very large positive value of p 
must be asymptotic to the line SBL All the series from _p = + oo tOjp = —l 
accordingly lie within the small area bounded by the lines JB, B8,, ST, 
The series in the area 08T are of course series for which p is negative 
and numerically greater than 1, while those in the area MBJ are again 
series for which p is negative, a second series for jp == — oo coinciding with the 
line MBJ. 

Let us now confine our attention to the series which lie inside the area 
JB8T, these being as we have seen the only ones of physical interest. Each 
series starts at iS and ends at the point in which the lines BJ and ultimately 
meet at infinity. Thus each series beg^s with a sphere and ends with an 
infinitely long prolate spheroid. As we pass along any one of these series p 
changes while p remains constant. The value of a>® which is given by equations 
(206*6) accordingly changes also, this giving the value of a real angular velocity 
when p is positive, and being regarded simply as an algebraic quantity when 
p is negative. The value of vanishes only when ^ = — 1 or when p. = 0 ; 
consequently it vanishes at 8, along the line 8T, and at the points at which a 
is infinite, but nowhere else. It follows that co® is positive everywhere inside 
the area 8BJT. 

Since a>* vanishes at both ends of every series, it follows that on passing 
along each series cd^ at first increases, and then after passing a maximum 
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value decreases. Roche*, treating equations (206*8) and (206*9) by a laborious 
method of numerical calculation, found that there is only one maximum on 
each series. On the series SBJ (p — oo) the maximum occurs as we have seen 
at B ; the value of coy27ryp here is 0*18712. Roche calculated the maxima 
of co^l^TTyp on other series. On the series p=0, the series of configurations 
in which the primary is infinitesimal, he finds the maximum value of 
o)V2'7ry/o to be 0*046, and the configuration at which this maximum occurs is 
that in which a = l*63ro, h — ■81ro; this is represented by the point B" in the 
diagram. When p = 1, the maximum value of is 0*072, and Roche 

finds that the value of <»®/27ryp at the various maxima increases continuously 
from p = 0 to p == 00 . 

On connecting the points B, B,", T" hy a. continuous line, we obtain the 
points at which w® is a maximum on the various linear series. 



O a * =‘ /b 1-5/'o 2./b 


Mg. 88. Linear Series of Oonfigaratioas in Boohe’s Problem. 

Stability. 

% 

208. In a physical problem in which col^j^Tryp increased continuously, it 
would follow, from the principles already discussed, that all configurations on 
the left of the line BR*'T'' would be stable, while all the configurations on 
the right would be unstable. The configurations on the left would of course 
only have been proved stable so long as the configurations were constrained 
to remain ellipsoidal, but it can be proved that this restriction makes no 
diflference’f. 

In the natural double-star problem, the change in physical conditions is 
not adequately represented by making <»*/2<7r7p increase continuously. Even 

+ JProblevM of Cosmogony^ p. 85. 


* l.c. p. 251. 
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if both, masses shrink, the rates of shrinkage, and consequent rates of increase 
in density, will in all probability be quite different for the two masses. We 
can, however, construct an artificial problem in which the density, if supposed 
uniform to begin with, remains uniform throughout the shrinkage, or in which 
the two densities, if not supposed equal to begin with, change so as always to 
retain the same ratio. The physical conditions are now represented by an 
increase in the absolute densities, while the moment of momentum remains 
constant and, exactly as in § 196, these conditions may equally be represented 
by supposing both densities to remain constant while the moment of momen- 
tum increases. 


209. In the more general problem in which the secondary is not regarded 
merely as a point, the moment of momentum of the primary about the centre 
of gravity of the system is ^ 

where k is the radius of gyration of the primary. Adding the similar ex- 
pression for the secondary, we obtain for the total moment of momentum M 
of the system 

+ + (209-1), 

or, replacing JR by its value {M + 

M = ( + Jlf'fc’O a> + , <»•* .(209-2). 

{M+M'y ^ ' 


210. When the primary M is infinitely massive compared with the 
secondary Jlf', the total moment of momentum M has the value = 
and the variation of M is precisely that of a freely rotating mass; it increases 
steadily Jfrom M — 0 to M — oo as we pass along the series SBJ in fig. 33. 

For finite values of the ratio MjM', the value of M given by equation 
(209T) becomes infinite when © = 0, i.e. at the two ends of the linear series 
of configurations shewn in fig. 33. Thus on leaving S, M decreases until a 
minimum is reached, and all configurations beyond this minimum will be 
unstable. Thus the curved line BBf'T" which divided stable from unstable 
configurations in fig. 33 must now be replaced by another curved line 
passing through B. 

It accordingly appears that when M]M' is large the linear series becomes 
unstable very near to 8, the range of stability vanishing altogether when 
MJM is infinite. If both masses are rigid, so that and k'^ are constants, the 
limit of this range is easily found from equation (209T) by making 0 

The limit of stability is found to be given by 


3 <»* 


( 210 - 1 ), 
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or, in terms of R (using equation (206‘5)), 

( 210 - 2 ). 

and the range of stability is again seen to be infinitesimal — i.e. limited to 
very great values of R — when M]M' is infinite. 

The result shews that there can only be secular stability of a large and 
small mass rotating round one another when the smaller mass is at a very 
great distance from the larger*. We are dealing, of course, with secular 
stability only; the question means nothing except when dissipative forces are 
present. When there are no dissipative forces, as for instance if both bodies 
are perfectly rigid, a circular orbit of no matter what radius is thoroughly 
stable, the orbit r—a giving place when slightly disturbed to the slightly 
elliptical orbit r — a{l —e cos 6). And when dissipative forces are introduced, 
as for instance by making the masses fluid, or by supposing the solid masses 
covered by shallow oceans, the instability is one of orbital motion only and 
not one of the configurations of the masses. When the secondary is supposed 
wholly fluid so that is variable, the fluidity of the mass modifies the stage 
at which instability sets in, but introduces no new instability of its own. The 
mechanism by which this instability is set up has been studied by Darwin 
under the name of “Tidal Friction”]*; it produces a secular change in the 
mean radius of the orbit which we shall study more fully below (Chap. xi). 

It is important to notice that the case of MJM' *= oo , in which is of 
infinitesimal mass, is not, from our present point of view, identical with the 
case of jp = oo in the diagram shewn in fig. 33, in which M' is supposed to 
disappear altogether. The former problem has one more degree of freedom 
than the latter, and this one degree of freedom happens to be secularly unstable 
for all finite values of R. In the latter problem, in which the system is supposed 
to reduce to a single rotating body, the angular momentum increases steadily 
from 0 to 00 on passing along the path 8BJ in fig. 38, so that the configura- 
tions on this path are all stable so long as the mass is constrained to remain 
ellipsoidal. 

Roche's Limit. 

211. A distinct problem arises when the rotation of the secondary is not 
affected by forces exerted on it by the primary. The primary, which is the 
body whose configurations and stability we are specially considering, may now 
be a small satellite rotating round a massive planet, which our choice of terms 
compels us to call the secondary. The term in equation (209*2) 

now be replaced by M'k'*(ii>'y where is the angular velocity of the seconds;^ 
and neither this nor is subject to variation. The angular momentum is 
accordingly 

M gx Af^co 4- • o’"* + cons. .....,.....,(211*1). 
{M + M'y 

* Of. Sir G. Darwin, Ooll, Workg, in, p. 442. t *8. 
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A similar problem occurs when the secondary is treated as a point so that 
— 0. This leads back to Roche’s problem discussed in § 206. The moment 
of momentum is again given by equation (211T) in which the final constant 
now vanishes. Let us investigate the stability of systems in which the moment 
of momentum is given by equation (211T). We shall consider in turn the 
cases of M being infinitesimal and of M being finite. 

212. When the primary M is infinitesimal, M also becomes infinitesimal, 
but M/AT remains finite, being given by 

^ “f cons. 


The minimum value of M now coincides with the maximum value of co. 
The series of configurations are those represented in the series (jp = 0) in 
fig. 33, and the minimum value of w occurs at the point R". Thus configura- 
tions on the branch SBf' are stable, while those beyond B!' are unstable. 


The actual value of <» at the point Bf' is given by 


6 )“ 

2‘jr<y/> 


= 004503* 


The general value of co^j^iryp on this series is 


^ M* 2 //\ 

2'7ryp 2nrpB^ 3 \/>/ jR* ’ 

SO that in the critical configuration we have 

= 2-4654 (212-1). 

Thus a small satellite rotating about a rigid primary of mass enormously 
greater than its own cannot be in equilibrium in any configuration whatever 

if its distance from the centre of its planet is less than 2-4564 (p'lp)^ radii of 
the planet. This distance is commonly spoken of as Roche’s limit. 


213. In the more general case in which M is not infinitesimal, and the 
angular momentum is given by the complete equation (211-1), the maximum 
value for <o is not so easily found since will vary with < 0 . It is, however, 
clear that M will be infinite when co = 0, and that co will again increase to a 
maximum and again decrease, so that IMC will pass through a minimum value 
which will again divide stable from unstable configurations. Again there will 
be a limiting value of B similar to Roche’s limit, and there will be no con- 
figurations of equilibrium at all for smaller values of B than this. 

* Boohe gave 0*046; both here and in equation (212*1) I quote the more accurate values 
deduced from Darwin’s calculations, CoU. Works, xa. p. 436. 
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Dabwin’s Problem. 

214. The double-star problem has been discussed by Sir G. Darwin* in 
the most general case in which both masses are supposed fluid, so that each 
is subject to distortion from the tidal forces generated by the other. As in 
the simpler case, the discussion falls into two parts — the determination of 
figures of equilibrium and the determination of the stability or instability of 
these figures. 

In Roche’s problem the secondary was supposed to be a rigid sphere, so 
that its potential could be written down in the form 

r/M' yM' yM' 

IT + a? + ^ (a?* - + .(214*1). 


In Darwin’s problem, the shape of the secondary is determined by the 
mutual tidal actions between the two bodies, and an expansion such as the 
foregoing is no longer permissible. To a first approximation both bodies may 
be regarded as ellipsoids. To a second approximation, Darwin supposes the 
bodies to be distorted ellipsoids and expresses the distortions in terms of 
ellipsoidal harmonics. The amount of this distortion is found to be in every 
case quite small, so that the supposition that the figures are actually ellipsoidal 
is found to give a tolerably accurate solution. In illustration of this the 
following figures may be quoted from Darwin’s paper f; they express the 
proportional increase Sa/a in the semi-major axis of the primary which would 
be produced by the removal of the ellipsoidal constraint when the masses are 
at the closest distance consistent with stability (cf. § 217 below). 



0*4! 

0*7 

1*0 

Baja in direction towards secondary . . . 

iV 



Baja in direction away from secondary 

is 

-is 



The amount of these corrections is shewn by the dotted lines in figs. 
37, 88, 39 (p. 233 below). When the masses are further apart than this 
minimum distance, the error in the ellipsoidal solution will of course be still 
less, so that the assumption that the figures are ellipsoidal is seen to give a 
very fair approximation. 

216. Let the secondary now be assumed to be an ellipsoid of mass M' 
and semi-axes a', ¥, c'. 


Let us momentarily take the centre of the secondary for origin, then its 
potential at any external point x', y', /, will be 




...(216*1) 


Phil, Trans. 206 A (1906), p. 161, or Coll. Works, ixi. p. 436. The actual paper occupies 
88 pages in each place, so that it will he understood that only merest outline of it is ^yen 
here. And, to avoid the complicated methods of ellipsoidal harmonic analysis employed hy Barwin, 
I have substituted a simpler discussion of the fundamental equations, deriving them in a form 
analogous to the equations of Boohe already discussed. t l.c. p. 610. 


J 


15 
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■where the Icwer limit V is the root of 


CO 


/a 


+ 


1-0 (215-2), 


+ A- h'^ H- A, c'^ + A, 


and A' stands for 


[(a'* + A-) + X) {d^ + \)J . 

Differentiating, and hearing in mind that the lower limit is a function of 
a:', and "we obtain 

0 r 




f- ^ 


a-TiH similar equations give dVjdy', 0*F/0y'"®, etc. 

To evaluate these quantities at a point on the axis of a / , we put 
and X — oc'^ — af\ The equations become 


dx'" 


- ^r^M'x J 


dx 


y i^d' ® + X) A‘ 


' ) 


dV 

df 



(216-3), 


?!r 

dx'^ 



dx 

(a'» + X) A' 



0y'>“ Jv (6'>+X)A” 


etc. 


(216*4). 


We obtain the differential coefficients of the potential V' at the centre of 
the primaiy on putting x' = JR, and X^ ~ JR* — o^*. If V denotes the value of 
the potential at this point, and 0F/0<», etc., denote the value of differential 
coefficients at this point, the general value of the potential of the secondary, 
referred to the centre of the primary as origin, will be 


V^+x 


dx 


dV, dV^ 


dz 


\ {f% 


0aj* 


0»y K.fix 

+3^ ...(216 6), 


the terms in a??/, yz, zx, vanishing on account of the symmetry of figure of the 
ellipsoid. To the approximation to which we are now working, the primary 
is supposed to remain of ellipsoidal shape, so that all tide-generating terms 
of degrees three and higher must be neglected. Or we may, if we please, 
regard the problem as one in which the primary is constrained to remain 
ellipsoidal, in which case the forces of constraint must be just sufficient to 
neutralise the omitted terms in formula (215-6). 

The coefficients in this formula are precisely those which have been already 
evaluated in equations (216-3) and (215-4). For we have 


3F 

dx 


dv 

dod' 


etc., so that 


0F 

0y 



and similarly 




9«F 

9a;'*’ 


etc. 
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If ^ denote for the moment the distances of the centres of the primary 
and secondary from the axis of rotation, the primary must, as before, be in 
equilibrium under a statical field of force of potential [(a? — + y^'\ or 

i + y^) — o>® f a? + a constant 

and the condition for the equilibrium of the primary is, as in § 206, that 

/ gap' gay gy 

1^6 4- ^/^g^pad" — — a constant 

......(215-6) 

over the surface of the primary. The term in a? on the right of this equation 
is removed if 

= (21S-71V 

The corresponding equation for the secondary is 

..(215-72). 

Since = these two equations suffice to determine and eo\ 

The ratio is obtained at once by division of corresponding sides of the 
two equations. 

These equations refer to masses which are constrained to remain ellipsoidal 
by the supposed application of small external forces. Had the bodies been 
rotating freely in space, the ratio would have been given directly by the 
condition that the centre of gravity of the two masses must be on the axis 
of rotation, namely 

J"' MTW (215-8). 

The two values of obtained in these two different ways are not found 
to be identical, their difference giving a measure of the error introduced in 
supposing the masses to remain ellipsoidal. If we put 

dX f* dX y-r 

then eqiiation (215*8) gives whereas equations (215*7) give 

^ M' r 

The difference between the two values of is seen to be represented 
by the multiplying factor I'/X. 

The integral I is easily expanded in descending powers of H in the form 

while I' is obtained by replacing 2a® by 2a'’® — > — 

If the two ellipsoids are equal, I' ssX and the factor X' jX is equal to unity. 
In general and 2a'®— 5'* — c^® will both be small in comparison 


I 5'* 
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with so that both I and I' are nearly equal to 2/3 JS*. Let ^ be defined by 




then no serious error will be involved in supposing both I and T to be equal 
to the quantity on the right. 

Equations (216*7) now become accordant with (216*8). By addition of 
(215*71) and (215*72) we obtain 


6 )-' = 7 


{M+M') 


(1 + D 


(215*9). 


This determines ft>®. To balance centrifugal force, the gravitational at- 
traction between the two masses must be ca^JELMM' j(M -f- or, using the 

value just obtained for < 0 ^, 


7 


MM' 

R 


a+o 


so that ^ measures the proportional increase in the gravitational attraction 
between the two bodies produced by their ellipsoidal forms. 

216. The terms in f have now been made to disappear firom equation 
(216*6) and the condition for equilibrium is that 

2 r aFi) + + 2/") = cons. . . .(216*1) 

over the boundary. 

Following the procedure of § 206, we find that equation (216*1) may be 
replaced by the three separate equations 


— 

Ki 

dX 2\ 0 

...(216*21), 


M ' 

'sj V (a'® + X) A' Ay 2>7rypabo a® 

— 

M' 

1 

01 

3 

4 

8 

(216*22), 


m\ 

^ y (h'^ + X) A' ^irypaho 6^ 

Jc- 

M' . 
M j 

r* dx ^ 

v(c'»-i-x)A' c® 

....(216*23), 


in which the lower !^imit X' is put equal to R — a'^. 

These are the equations of equilibrium for the primary, and there is a 
similar set for the secondary. This set of six equations contains the solution 
of the problem. Unfortunately the only method of solving these equations is 
by laborious numerical computations. But as they are of the same gene>ral 
form as equations (206*6) already discussed in connection with Roche’s 
problem, it is readily seen that the general arrangement of figures of equi- 
librium must be the same as that already found in § 206 for Roche’s problem. 

Stability. 

217. TVe now turn to the problem of stability. The angular momentum 
of the system is still given by equation (209*1), namely, 

M = (m»+jrF>+ ( 217 - 1 ) 
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but the value of R is now given in terms of &> by 

iS = 7^ (Jkf + M'f (1 + * (217*2), 

so that M, expressed in terms of co alone, becomes 


M=(JI»‘+ jrfc'«)<»+ (1 (217-3). 

{M+M'f 

This differs from the former value of M obtained in § 209 only through the 
occurrence of the factor (1 + and as this is never far from unity, the 
general discussion of stability given in §§ 210 and 211 remains valid, at 
least in its general features. Except in the special case of p = oo , there is 
always a configuration in which M is minimum; starting out of this are two 
series of configurations, along each of which M increases indefinitely up to 
M = 00 , the end configurations each being configurations of zero rotation 
(ft) = 0). One of these series ends in two spherical masses rotating infinitely 
slowly round one another at an infinite distance, and this series is stable 
throughout. At the end of the other series the primary is an infinitely 
elongated Jacobian ellipsoid, and this series is unstable throughout. 

Instead of eliminating R from equations (217*1) and (217*2), and so 
obtaining M as a function of a», we might equally well have eliminated to 
from these equations and obtained M as a function of JR, in the form 

If M is not greatly different from M\ the value of M reduces to its last 
term when jB is large. Even for configurations in which the ellipsoids are 
almost in contact, it is readily seen that by far the greater part of the value 
of M comes from this last term, so that M varies approximately as It 
follows that the configuration for which M is a minimum nearly coincides 
with that for which is a minimum, this latter being the configuration of 
closest approach of the centres of the ellipsoids. 

Let Bo be the distance of closest approach. For any value Bo + BR which 
is just greater than Bo, there will be two configurations; in one the ellipsoids 
are more elongated than in the configuration of closest approach, while in the 
other they are less elongated. In the former configuration, then, Aj®, A?'® and f 
are all greater than in the latter, so that, as the values of B are the same in 
both configurations, it follows that the more elongated configuration has the 
larger value of M. 

Now the diagram of configurations, drawn with M as vertical co-ordinate, 
lies as in fig. 34 j. Here 0 is the configuration of minimum angular 
momentum, the less elongated configurations OP are stable, while the more 
elongated configurations OP are unstable. We have seen that at the configura- 
tion of closest approach B, increasing elongation goes with increasing angular 
momentum; it follows that B is on the unstable branch OP' of the series. 
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Thus the conjBguration of closest approach is always unstable; it is fairly 
near to 0 when M and M! are nearly equal, but is far removed from O in 
other cases. Passing to the limit of configurations of greater elongation, it is 
easily shewn that in the extreme configuration P' in which M = oo and «» = 0, 
the two bodies must overlap ; thus this configuration, although satisfying the 



Fig. 34. 


mathematical equations, is physically impossible. At some stage between 
J2 and P", there must be a configuration G, in which the bodies are just in 
contact, but without overlapping ; this configuration, which we may call the 
contact configuration, is the last one which is physically possible. It is clear 
that all contact configurations are necessarily unstable. 

Darwin calculates in detail the configurations G, M and 0 for the case in 
which the two masses are equal (jp = 1 or AT — M'). The calculation for con- 
figuration O is not very accurate, for his series do not give good approximations 
?7hen the masses are in or close to actual contact. 


xb=m nB'rn'm 



Fig. 36. 

When M = M', Darwin finds for the configuration 0 of limiting stability 
a=a'=0-89'7, & = 6' =0*771, c=c' = 0*723, r= 2*638, 
the imit being the radius of the sphere formed by rolling the two masses into 
one, and the cross-section is shewn in fig. 36 which is reproduced from Darwifrs 
Gollected Works''^, 

"Vol. m. p. 613. I am. indebted to tbe Syndics of tbe Cambridge "Dniversity Press for 
permission to reproduce this figure, and also figs. 36 — 39 from the original blocks. 
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Again, when M — M\ Darwin gives the value of r for the configuration JR 
of closest approach as 2*343, but he does not compute the axes. 

For the contact configuration G in the same case of Af = M' Darwin finds* 

r = 2*372, a==a'«l*186. 

In these solutions the figures are assumed to be ellipsoidal; the harmonic 
deformations which have to be superposed will of course bring the vertices 
closer, so that actual contact will occur before the vertices of the ellipsoids 
touch. Darwin gives the following figure, which he describes as highly 
conjectural ” for such a case. 



Darwin calculates the value of JB in the configurations of limiting stability 
and of closest approach (i.e. the minimum possible value of JS) in some other 
cases; from his results we can compile the following table: 

MjM' = 1, 0*8, 0*5, 0*4, 0. 

jR (limiting stability) = 2*638 2*574, 2*69, oo , 

i2 (closest approach) = 2*343, 2*36, 2*457. 


Partial Stability, 

218. As has already been noticed, the entry jp ■» 0, «« oo means that there 

can be no secular stability for an infinitesimal planet until it has been driven 
off to infinity. The agency by which this driving off is accomplished is tidal 
friction; the satellite M raises tides in the primary AT'; the dissipation of 
energy in the tides provides the dissipation necessary for secular instability 
to come into operation, and the tidal forces result in an acceleration of the 
small body at the expense of the energy of rotation of the large, this process 
continuing until the bodies are infinitely far apart. 

On the other hand, if the big body is regarded as a point or rigid sphere, 
so that tidal friction cannot operate, the problem becomes identical with 
Roche’s problem already discussed. The value of M in limiting stability 
p = 0 is no longer oo , but 2*466r. Thus tidal friction in the primaay can 
increase the value of M from this value to infinity. 

* Approximately: 1 have extrapolated to get initial oontaot in Darwin ’a tahleoiiJif. 1^1.4 of 
Ocllicted Works, Stress should not he laid on exact values, as Darwin speoMly^r^wi A^^ 

to the bad oonvergenoe of the series used in tMs and similar oaloulations. 
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Darwin describes a system as “partially stable” when it is stable except 
for the tidal friction arising from the tides in the primary, remarking that, 
inasmuch as tidal friction is a slowly acting cause of instability, partial 
stability of this kind is from the point of view of cosmical evolution of even 
greater interest than the full secular stability of the system. 

Darwin believes that the limit of partial stability of a series of configura- 
tions, such as that represented in fig. 341 , can be found by discovering the 
value at ^hich 

is a minimum, this value M' representing all that part of the moment of 
momentum which is liable to variation when tides cannot be raised in M.'. 
A slight modification of the argument of § 217 will shew that the configuration 
of closest approach cannot be even “partially stable.” It accordingly appears 
that the configuration of limiting “partial stability” must lie at a point inter- 
mediate between O and R in fig. 34. Darwijn calculates some configurations 
of “partial stability,” and gives the following table of values for i2, the closest 
approach consistent with partial stability, and for the axes of the primary 
and secondary when in this critical position, a being the mean radius of the 
combined mass: 


Table XVIII. Axes of Binary Systems. (Darwin.) 


M 

M’ 

R 

a 

Axes of primary 

Axes of secondary 



6/a 

c/a 

a'/a 

67a 

c'/a 

27ry/) 

0 

2-467 

1-^00 

0-611 4- 00 

0*4824-00 

1-030 

1-030 

0-942 

0-0449 

0-4 

2-484 

0-843 

0-603 

0-562 

0-988 

0-886 

0-816 

0-0436 

0-5 

2-486 

0-870 

0-642 

0-597 

0-979 

0-860 

0-792 

0-0434 

0-6 

■ 2-490 

0-888 

0-674 

0-627 

0-969 

0-836 

0-772 

0-0432 

0*7 

2-497 

0-901 

0-701 

0-652 

0-958 

0-815 

0-763 

0-0428 

0-8 

2-502 

0-912 

0-725 

0-673 

0-947 

0-796 

0-737 

0-0426 

0-9 

2-508 

0-921 

0-744 

0-691 

0-937 

0-778 

0-722 

0-0423 

10 

2-614 

1 

0-927 

0-762 

0-708 

0-927 

0-762 

0-708 

1 

0-0420 


Changes in the ratio of the masses are found to produce surprisingly little 
change in the critical value of i2/a. Whatever the ratio of the masses, it 
remains approximately true that a satellite cannot rotate with partial secular 
stability round a planet if their centres are within a distance less than 2^ radii 
of the combined mass, the densities being the same. 

The critical figures for Jf/ilf' = 0‘4, 0'7 and 1*0 are shewn in figs. 37, 38, 
39, taken from Sir G. Darwin’s Golleoted Works*. 


in. pp,. 608, 609. 
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219. The general nature of the motion which sets in when two masses of 
a binary system approach too close for stability, can be seen from considerations 








Fig. 88 {MJM'^0’1). 



Fig. 89 (!!«■« IkT')- 


precisely similar to those brought forward in considering the dynamical 
motion in the rotational problem (§ 204). 

Let POJP* (fig. 40) represent the series of equilibrium configurations for 
the satellite already exhibited in fig. 34, the branch PO being stable, the 
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branch OR being unstable, and the point 0 representing the configuration of 
limiting stability. , 

When the configuration is represented by a point such as A on the stable 
branch, a small displacement will result in stable oscillations through some 
small range A'AA". When the representative point is at O the range of 
stable oscillations is very small, and an oscillation of range greater than G'CG" 
will be unstable. Finally at 0 any oscillation at all vyill result in an unstable 
motion which will initially be represented by motion in a direction 00', and 
so will consist of an elongation of the ellipsoidal figure of the satellite. 

The exact tracing out of this motion presents a very difficult problem, 
but the general nature of the motion is disclosed by a study of general 
principles. 



The radius o*f the orbit is determined by the same equation as it would be 
if the whole mass of the satellite were concentrated at its centre of mass. 
The satellite may be thought of as consisting of two halves R and JEt', the 
former being nearer to the primary than the centre of mass and the latter 
further away. If it were not for the presence of the half S would be too 
near the primary for a circular orbit to be possible under the prescribed 
rotation ; equilibrium is maintained by the gravitational pull from H' which 
neutralises part of the attraction of the primary on S. Similarly it is only 
the gravitational attraction of jET which makes a circular orbit possible 
for R. 

When the configuration reaches limiting stability at the point 0, a rapid 
elongation of figure begins, and this lessens the gravitational attraction 
between JET and 3'. The immediate result is that H is drawn in closer to the 
primary, while 3' is driven further away. At first this motion is only another 
representation of the elongation of the figure of the satellite, but it is clear 
that this elongation cannot continue for ever — a long thin fiilament of matter 
must be unstable under all conditions. Before long the satellite must break 
up into detached masses, the innermost of which will fall in towards the 
primary while the outermost will recede from it. If we think of these frag- 
ments as ultimately describing, elliptic orbits, the point at which instability 
sets in will approximately coincide with the aphelia of the inner pieces and 
with the perihelia of the outer ones. 
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If no change of density takes place in the matter of the satellite, the 
orbits of the inner fragments will all be within the radius of limiting 
stability, so that for each fragment the same process must repeat itself 
indefinitely, a limit only being reached when the fragments are so small 
that their chemical cohesion is able to defy the disruptive effects of gravitation 
and rotation. The outer fragments, on the other hand, will describe orbits 
which will all lie outside the radius of limiting stability, and so they will not 
suffer further disintegration at first. But the perihelia of these orbits are 
already very close to the sphere of limiting stability, and if the agencies 
which drove the original satellite inside this sphere are still operative, it may 
be expected that before long the new satellites also will be driven in and 
broken up in turn. 

220. If the matter of the satellite is even slightly compressible, and 
therefore liable to changes of density, an entirely new feature presents itself. 
For the initial elongation of the satellite when the configuration of limiting 
stability is reached will be accompanied by a rapid diminution of pressure in 
the interior of the satellite, and therefore by a rapid diminution of average 
density. The radius of the sphere of limiting stability, however, depends 
on the density p of the satellite, varying as p”*. Thus the elongation of the 
satellite will be accompanied by a rapid expansion of the sphere of limiting 
stability; when the satellite breaks into fragments all these will be within 
the new sphere of limiting stability, and the process of breaking up will 
repeat itself indefinitely. 

Whichever way we approach the problem, we see that the final result 
of the motion must be a ring of broken fragments, each fragment being 
so small that its forces of cohesion can resist the mechanical tendency to 
disintegration. 

221. Boohe has suggested that Saturn’s rings were formed in this way. 

It will be remembered that Boche’s critical radius of stability was found 
to be equal to 2-4f6 radii of the primary when the densities of primary and 
satellite are the same. The following data accordingly seem to provide ^prima 
fade support for Boche’s suggestion : 

Radius of Saturn’s outermost ring = 2-30 radii of Saturn. 

Radius of orbit of Saturn’s innermost satellite »s3Tl radii of Saturn. 

Radius of orbit of Jupiter’s innermost satellite »= 2-54 radii of Jupiter, 

Radius of orbit of Mars’ innermost satellite = 2*79 radii of Mars. 

But the figures have no significance unless we suppose the primaries and 
the satellites to have the same density. In actual fact the densities are likely 
to be so different, and always to have been so different, that it is diMcult to 
attach much importance to the figures just mentioned. 



222. Om study of tlie coufigiiratioos of binary systems bas shewn that 
a number of configurations of stable equilibrium exist in which the two 
bodies rotate about one another. When a rotating mass loses its secular 
stabilty on the pear-shaped series of configurations, we have seen that the 
furrow around its middle part is likely to deepen until it results in fission 
into two parts. The configurations just studied provide possible final con- 
figurations for the mass; they are the configurations which were tentatively 
inserted in fig. 21 as providing the most iely conclusion to the unstable 
motions of the pear-shaped figure. 

We leave the theoretical problem at this stage to return to it in its more 
practical aspects in Chapter i We now turn to study the theoretical 
problem of the configurations of compressible non-homogeneous masses. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE CONFIGURATIONS OF ROTATING COMPRESSIBLE MASSES 


Geneeal Theoey. 


223. In the last chapter we discussed the configurations assumed by 
masses of homogeneous and incompressible matter in rotation. Our earlier 
discussion of the constitution of the stars had, however, shewn that actual 
stellar matter is far from being either homogeneous or incompressible. Thus 
it becomes of the utmost importance to inquire how far compressible matter 
behaves in the way in which incompressible matter has been found to behave. 

In the present chapter we shall examine the general theory of the 
configurations of equilibrium of compressible masses, and shall attempt to 
discuss in a general way the effect of compressibility in introducing departures 
from the motion predicted by the incompressible model which we have so far 
had under consideration. 


224. If jp is the total pressure, including pressure of radiation at any 
point oa, y, ^ of a mass rotating with uniform angular velocity eo about the 
axis oiz, the equations of equilibrium are again, as in § 188, 


^ <iV 

— 
dy 

dp 


dx 
dV 

dz'^ ^ dz 


+■ co^px ....( 224 * 11 ), 

+ oo^py ( 224 * 12 ), 


.( 224 * 13 ), 


in which V is the potential of the whole gravitational field ojf force, including 
any tidal forces which may act on the rotating mass. With a view to the 
subsequent discussion of more general problems, let us write 

(224*2), 

where is the gravitational potential of the rotating mass alone, and is 
the potential of the tidal field. 

Writing O =* F + Jo® (^»* + y*) * (224*8), 

these equations of equilibrium become 



| = ...........(224-42), 
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On equating the two values of d^pjdydz given by the last two of these 
equations, we obtain 

dp dp dCl 

dz dy dy dz ’ 

dp dp dp 

so that = M / 99 d.<^ 

~ ^ 80 

0a? cy dz 

Thus the surfaces jp = cons, coincide with the equipotentials fi — cons., 
and it further follows from equations (224‘4) that these surfaces also coincide 
with the surfaces of constant pressure p = cons. The boundary of the fluid 
must of course be one of this family of surfaces (p = 0), and the necessity for 
the condition that Q, shall be constant over the boundary, which has so far 
been used as the condition for equilibrium, becomes obvious. 

The condition that fl shall be constant over the boundary no longer 
suffices to ensure equilibrium; while still necessary, it is no longer sufficient, 
and equations of equilibrium must now be satisfied throughout the mass. 


Masses of Uniform Composition. 

226. The case which is most amenable to mathematical treatment is 
that in which the pressure depends on the density only, through a relation 
of the general type 

P=f(p)- 

When a mass is of 'uniform composition throughout, the pressure will 
in general depend on both the density jp and the temperature P, and it will 

only be when the temperature depends solely on the density that this relation 
is strictly satisfied. 

We have, however, seen that the matter in a star at rest arranges itself 
in such a way that the pressure and density are approximately connected by 
a relation of the form 


p cep-, 

where k has values which we have calculated in detail for different stars. 
It has not been proved that this relation persists when the star is in 
rotation, but it is clear that in this case also the pressure and density must 
increase or decrease together following a relation of the same general type. 
In what follows we shall assume that, as an approximation at least, the 
pressure in the equilibrium configuration depends only on the density, beinc* 
given by the relation p=f(p). ” 

With this value for p, equations (224-4) assume the form 


If <f> (p) is defined by 


^f(p) 

dp dec 


dn 


/>^,etc. 


(225-1), 
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these hecome 


(p) __ 90 

3a? ~ 0a? 


etc., 


so that the equations of equilibrium have the common integral 


<f>(p)^a + G (226-2), 

■where O is a constant. At any point inside the mass, V® Vm = — 4 i 7 rryp and 
V*y’ 2 .= 0, so that, from equation (224*3) 

V®a = 2a)®-47r7/) (226*3). 

Thus on operating on equation (225*2) -with V®, -we obtain 

(p) + 4trrrfyp = 2a)® (226*4). 


This is the differential equation which must be satisfied by p for equilibrium 
to be possible. It of course includes the standard equation (62*2) of Chapter ill 
as a special case, to which we pass by putting a)®= 0 aja.df(p) —KpK 


226. Let R denote the distance from any point P inside the mass to 
a variable point a?, y, jh inside the mass ; let dS' be an element of surface of 
a small sphere S' surrounding P, and let dS be an element of surface of the 
boundary 8. Then the value of at the point P is 

Both these integrals may legitimately be supposed to extend throughout 
the region between S and S', so that Fjjj may be expressed as a surface 
integral in the form 

Here V is the total potential, so that V i== Vju'^ hence 

The integral on the right is of course the potential of a Green’s equivalent 
stratum ; it is a known theorem that the potential of this together ■with that 
of external masses has a constant value inside the surface. 

Since V+ (^ + y*) is constant over the boundary in a configuration of 
equilibrium, this value of becomes 

For a problem in which V^, w and the shape of the boundary are given, 
the values of 
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are given, at every point inside the boundary. It follows that 

is given at all points inside the boundary except for a constant. Also 

is given, being equal to 47r times the total mass of the rotating body, so that 
dYfdn is uniquely determined at every point of the boundary. 

It follows from equation (225*2) that p and dpjdn are determined at every 
point of the boundary, and from this and equation (226*4) it can be seen that 
the solution for p is unique 

The important result follows that : when the pressure depends only on lihe 
density y configv/rations of equilibrium may be specified by their boundaries alone. 

An even more important result also follows. When and are given 
and the boundary is given, there will be an endless number of possible 
vibrations in which the internal particles move, while those at the boundary 
remain in position. The result just obtained shews that none of these can 
ever be of zero frequency, so that no points of bifurcation can occur. Thus : 
the vanrious internal vibrationsy if stable in the initial configuration of the mass, 
must cdways remain stable. 

227. From the circumstance that configurations of equilibrium may be 
specified by their boundaries alone, the various configurations must fall into 
linear series much in the same way as the incompressible problem. 

The configuration for no rotation and no tidal forces will of course be 
spherical. Starting out from this, there will obviously be a aeries in the 
rotational problem analogous to the Maclaurin spheroids, in which the 
boundary is a figure of revolution. The configurations near to the spherical 
one are spheroids of small ellipticity, but the series does not remain spheroidal 
throughout its length. But the far end of this series is again spheroidal, 
being in fact identical with the Maclaurin spheroid for a mass which has a 
uniform density equal to the density at the surface of the matter {pwO). 
Just as in the incompressible problem, this is unstable for all displacements 
specified by sectorial harmonic deformations of its boundary*!*. It follows that, 
on the series we are considering, there must be points of bifurcation corre- 
sponding to all sectorial harmonics. The general physical principles explained 
in § 197 lead us to expect with confidence that the first of these to occur will 
be that corresponding to the second harmonic. At this point the circular 
cross-section of the figure gives place at first to an elliptic cross-section of 

^foc. Moy. 8oo. 93 (1917), p. 416. It is difficult to oozistruot a rigorous proof, for ooxoplioa- 
tions of a mathematical nature arise. 

t Of. Poincard, Acta Math. ’vu. 1886, p. 269. 
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small ellipticity, and the configurations on the new series are analogous to the 
Jacobian ellipsoids. 

Further, the far end of the series analogous to the Jacobian series is again 
identical with that in the incompressible problem, both as regards configura- 
tion and stability, so that again this series must have the same points of 
bifurcation as the Jacobian series. 

These statements obviously require modification in the extreme case in 
which the density of the matter falls to zero at the surface, but except for this 
case it is clear that the general arrangement of series and points of bifurcation 
will be very similar to that in the problem of the configurations assumed by 
an incompressible mass. It ought again to be possible to construct a diagram 
similar to that shown in fig, 25 (p. 205) ; the general arrangement will be the 
same, but the numerical values different, and the shape of the configurations 
will of course be different except at the extreme ends of the various series. 

Figures of equilibrium which tahe the place of the spheroidal figures of 
the incompressible problem, whether rotational or tidal, may conveniently be 
referred to as “ pseudo-spheroids.” Similarly figures which take the place of 
ellipsoidal figures of equilibrium may be referred to as ** pseudo-ellipsoids.” 

This general discussion does not touch the question of the stability of the 
various branch series ; this can only be determined by detailed calculations in 
individual problems. Thus it is not possible to predict from a consideration 
of general principles whether the pseudo-ellipsoidal series of configurations 
for a rotating mass will initially be stable or unstable. If it is unstable in any 
particular case, cataclysmic motion will begin as soon as the first point of 
bifurcation on the pseudo-spheroidal series is reached. This motion will 
consist at first of an ellipsoidal elongation of the pseudo-spheroid, the circular 
cross-sections giving place to elliptical ones, and the points of bifiiroation on 
the pseudo-ellipsoidal series will be replaced by dynamical points of bifiir- 
cation ” in this motion. If ever such a case occurs, it seems possible that the 
rotating mass may divide up into a number of detached masses, instead of 
into only two. 

It must, however, be remembered that the angular momentum of the 
pseudo-ellipsoidal series is infinite at its far end, so that much the most likely 
event is that it increases all along the length of this series ; in this event the 
pseudo-ellipsoidal series would initially be stable. But no such general 
consideration can be brought forward in the case of the pear-shaped series 
which branches off at the first point of bifurcation, and nothing justifies us m 
predicting whether this will in general be stable or unstable. Indeed, it 
appears to be at least possible that in some problems this series may he 
initially stable, a possibility which has been mentioned by Poinoar4'*« 

* “Sar la Stability de I’Bquilibre des Figurea Pjrxiforxaes affeotdes par tuia JSNqSda ^ 

notation,” Phil. Trana. 198 A (1902), p. 885. 

J 15 
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Discussion of Special Models. 

228. Leaving the realm of general principles, we now turn to a discussion 
of the behaviour of particular models, conforming to special laws of com- 
pressibility. There are, of course, an infinite variety of arrangements of 
compressible matter possible, while the full discussion of even a single case 
presents a problem of considerable difficulty and complexity. It therefore 
behoves us to choose the special cases which we attempt to solve with skill 
and care, so as to economise labour as much as possible. 

Compressibility of matter necessarily results in variations of density in the 
compressible mass, and the greater the compressibility of the matter, the 
greater these variations of density will be. In the last chapter we discussed 
the special case of a mass having no compressibility at all, and so having no 
variations of density. 

In a sense this problem formed a limiting case of the problem of the 
motion of a compressible mass. At the other extreme there will be another 
limiting case in which the compressibility is so great that infinite variations 
of density may be expected. Mathematically this limiting case may be 
specified by the condition that the density is infinite or zero at different 
places. Physically, this limiting case proves not to be so artificial as its 
mathematical specification might lead us to suppose. 

In a mass of gas at rest with the temperature uniform throughout 
(isothermal equilibrium), the density at great distances from the centre falls 
off as 1 / 7 ^. The complete law of density has been obtained by Darwin* and 
others . But it is clear without detailed analysis that at a sufficient distance 
from the centre, the law of density must become J 

p=Po(aVr=) 

so that, when viewed from a very great distance, the density may be regarded 
as infinite at the centre and zero everywhere else. The total mass is, however, 
infinite, so that a finite mass of gas in isothermal equilibrium will be of zero 
density everywhere. 

Similarly for a mass of gas in adiabatic equilibrium with the ratio of the 
specific heats « equal to 1|, the law of density is (formula 64*4) 

p == Po(l 

Again, when this mass of gas is viewed from a sufficient distarice, the 
value of p becomes infinite at the centre and zero ever3rwhere else. The same 
is true for any value of from 1 to 1-^. The mass is infinite when < 1^, but 
becomes finite when = 1-^ . 

* “On the Mechanic^ Conditions of a Swarm of Meteorites and on Theories of Cosmogony.” 
JPhil. Tram. 180 A (1889), p. 1 and CoU..Worlt8i iv. p. 362. 

For detailed references see Darwin’s paper, 
t l.c. p. 377, 
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This same model, in which the density is infinite or very great over a 
point or small concentrated area but zero everywhere else, has been largely 
utilised by Roche* in his researches on cosmogony, and may suitably be 
called “Roche’s model.” Roche interpreted it physically as referring to a 
small and intensely dense solid nucleus surrounded by an atmosphere of 
negligible density. In Roche’s model, the whole of the mass is supposed 
concentrated at the centre ; in this respect it differs from a mass of gas in 
isothermal equilibrium, although giving a faithful representation of an adia- 
batic mass for which k — 1^. 


Roche’s Model. 

229. It is now clear that Roche’s model and the incompressible model 
form the two limiting cases of the general compressible mass. The latter has 
already been studied in detail ; it is natural to begin our investigation of the 
compressible problem with a discussion of the former. 

In studying the configurations and motion of an incompressible mass, one 
of the main difficulties was found to lie in the determination of the gravita- 
tional potential. In Roche’s model no such difficulty occurs ; the whole mass 
is collected at a point and the gravitational potential is simply Mjr. Thus 
the quantity F 4- (a?* -f-y®), which has been denoted by JQ, assumes the 
simple form 

n = i o)® 4- y®) (229’1). 

We have seen (§ 224) that the boundary of the compressible mass must 
be one of the equipotential surfaces Q — constant. 

For given values of and the surfaces O = constant will be a system 
of equipotentials of tho usual type, and as is uniquely determined as 
function of a?, y and Zj two different equipotentials can never intersect. Of 
the whole system of equipotentials only one is a possible boundary for the 
gravitating mass, this being picked out by the condition that the volume 
enclosed by it shall be just adequate to contain the whole amount of the 
compressible matter. 

Or allowing either or to vary, we obtain a linear series of con- 
figurations by picking out the appropriate equipotential surface from each 
set. When Vj, and g)® both vanish, the equipotentials are spheres and the 
boundary is spherical ; as we pass along the linear series, the boundary departs 
more and more from the spherical shape. 

With Roche’s model there can be no points of bifurcation or turning 
points on any linear series. For when Fj, and <o are given, the value of O 
is uniquely determined by equation (229T), and hence the boundary is 

* “Bssai sur la Oonstitution et I’Origine du SystSme solaire” (1878). A<iad. 4* MontpelliAr^ 
8cience$y viii. p, 286. See also Poinoard, Letions sur les Hypothiees Oosmogoniqueit Ohap. in. 
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uniquely determined. But the condition for a point of bifurcation or a 
turning point is that there shall be two adjacent configurations of equi- 
librium, and hence (by § 226) two different boundaries, possible for the same 
value of and g>. 

Thus all possible configurations for a Roche’s model must lie on one 
linear series, and this may in every case be supposed to start from the 
spherical configuration for which Yjt and w both vanish. As we proceed 
along this series, the different boundaries are equipotentials which differ 
more and more from spheres, until finally it may happen that the equi- 
potential which forms the boundary coincides with one which marks a 
transition fi:om closed to open equipotentials. 

Such a transition must necessarily be through an equipotential which 
intersects itself, and therefore through an equipotential on which a point 
of equilibrium occurs. Such a point is determined by the equations 

dO, da an 

da}~ dy~^dz'~ 

Since Q is necessarily constant over the surface of every equipotential, 
including the boundary, this condition may be put in the alternative form 


dn 



On moving still further along the linear series, we shall find that no 
closed equipotential is capable of containing the whole mass, so that there 
is no equilibrium configuration consistent with values of <»* and beyond 
a certain limit. 


Freely Rotating Maas. 

230. To discuss the particular problem of a single mass rotating freely in 
space, we take Y^ = 0, so that 

= + (230*1). 


On sketching out the forms of the equipotential surfaces Qss constant 
(cf. fig. 41), we see that as Q decreases, the condition for a point of equi- 
librium will first be satisfied in the plane of In this plane the condition 
becomes 

dx'^dy'^ \ 

which is satisfied if 


7Jkr 


+ = 0 , 


or yikf = a)®«ro® ...(230*2), 

where -bto is the radius of the cross-section in the plane of asy. 

This equation admits of a very simple interpretation. At a distance Wo 
from the nucleus, the gravitation force is yikT/wo® while centrifugal force is 
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^ (230-2) expresses that these forces are equal. Thus a point 

of equilibrium occurs when centrifugal force just balances gravity. 

The same result follows from equation (224-4). The condition 

« aa/ay = ao/a^r = 0 

which defines a point in equilibrium is seen to be the same as 

dpfdo} — dp/dy *= dpfdz — 0, 

so that gas-pressure exerts no force on the matter at the point of equiHbrium 
and Its particles constitute small satellites which revolve about the central 
nucleus in orbits described under gravitation alone. 


231. The particular equipotential on which the point of equilibrium 
occurs is readily found to be 

or, using the relation =« yJkf/®*, 


— + — § A. 

r 2 Wo® 2 Wo 

where w* stands for + 


(231-1), 


The sarf^ Q =. oonstot are found to lie as in fig. «, the oritioal eqni 
potential defined by equation (231-1) being drawn thick. 



Putting r*-*«*-^w*, the equation of the critical equipotential <231T) 
assumes the form , 


z 


w* 


3wo® — w 

and its volume can be calculated to be* 


(4wo® — w*) 


i 



rw-wo 

47r I j8f«rdw as! 47rwo® X 0-180373. 

J Wmti 

JProbleiM of Oo$7nogony cmd Stellar Dynamics, p. 150. 
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If p denotes the mean density of all the matter inside this critical equi- 
potential, this volume is equal to the mass M divided by p. Hence 


Ziryp 


M 

27rp«ro® 


volume 


= 0’36075 


(231-2). 


232. Let the value of eo^j^Tryp increase continuously in a mass of com- 
pressible matter in which the distribution of density is approximately that 
represented in Hoche’s model. The spherical conhguration corresponds to 
fo^J^’Tryp = 0, and as m^f^iryp increases the boundary assumes in turn the 
shape of the different equipotentials shewn in fig. 41, until it reaches the 
value <»®/2w<yp s= 0*36075 at which the series of configurations comes abruptly 
to an end, through there being no closed equipotentials corresponding to 
higher values of a>^l27ryp. 

The configurations remain symmetrical about the axis of rotation through- 
out, so that the series is clearly the series of pseudo-spheroids whose existence 
we discovered in § 227. Indeed, for small velocities of rotation, the configu- 
rations are strictly spheroidal and in every way analogous to the series of 
Maclaunn spheroids for a mass of incompressible matter. 

When the surface density is dijfferent from zero, we have seen (§ 227) 
that the series of pseudo-spheroids necessarily has on it points of bifurcation 
corresponding to harmonic deformations of various orders, and that instability 
first enters this series at its intersection with a series of pseudo-ellipsoids 
analogous to the Jacobian ellipsoids. 

In the present problem, in which the surface density is zero, we have 
now seen that no such point of bifurcation exists j the series of pseudo- 
spheroids continues stable up to its abrupt ending at the value 

a>^l2’iryp = 0*3607 5. 

The question naturally arises as to the course of events when <o* first 
exceeds the critical value 0*36075 x 27ryp. When 6>» has this value, 'bto is 
given by equation (230-2), namely yM = a>^vr^. If co increases further, 
decreases, since M, the mass of the central nucleus, remains the same. Thus 
there is a new critical equipotential, of smaller radius, and so of higher 
density, for which both o)* and p are increased, but ti>Y 27 r'yp retains its original 
value of 0 36076. .An increase in on can be met by the mass shrinking to this 
new configuration. But we have already seen that the particles which formed 
the sharp edge of the original configuration were in pure orbital motion 
under the gravitational attraction of the central nucleus alone. When the 
mass shrinks it can exercise no grip on these particles, so that they are left 
revolving in their original orbits with their original angular velocity. 

Thus as steadily increases, a rotating mass, formed after Eoche’s model, 
will pass through a series of pseudo-spheroidal configurations, rotating as a 
rigid body, until reaches the critical value 0-36076 x 2 ^ 7 ^.’ At this stage 
the shape of the mass is that of a lenticular figure with a sharp edge. Beyond 
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this, rotation as a rigid body is impossible. As g)® increases further, the central 
mass shrinks, p increasing so that <»Y27r7p remains constantly equal to 0*3607 5. 
It retains its original lenticular configuration, but as it shrinks it leaves 
behind it successive rings of particles rotating in its equatorial plane. Thus 
the complete mass at any instant consists of a central lenticular mass rotating 
as a rigid body with an angular velocity given always by G>®/2'7r7p= 0*36075, 
together with rings of particles occupying the equatorial plane, and rotating 
at slower speeds. 

La^lace^s Nebular Hypothesis. 

233. This mathematical concept formed the basis of Laplace’s famous 
nebular hypothesis*. Laplace believed that the normal astronomical mass 
shrunk continually as a result of the emission of radiation from its surface. 
If so, its density would continually increase, o)® also increasing so as to satisfy 
the conservation of angular momentum, with such a rate of increase that 
0 ) 72 ^ 7/0 also increased. Laplace consequently supposed that the normal 
astronomical mass passed through the sequence of configurations just de- 
scribed. He quoted Saturn surrounded by his rings as an example of the 
final configuration, and suggested that the satellites of Saturn had been 
formed by the condensation of similar rings, that the present rings also would 
in time condense into satellites, and that all the planets and satellites of the 
solar system had been produced by the condensation of rings of this type 
left behind in the shrinkage of a central cooling mass. 

Strong reasons now compel the abandonment of this view of the origin 
of the solar system (cf. Chapter xvi below), but instances of the critical 
formation, the lens-shaped mass surrounded by rings of matter in the equa- 
torial plane of the lens, are provided in abundance by the extra-galactic 
nebulae (of. Chapter xiil, and particularly Plates II and XIII). 

The Generalised Roche’s Model. 

234. The two models we have so far studied in detail, namely, Roche’s 
model and the mass of incompressible matter, have provided examples of two 
entirely distinct methods of breaking up with increasing rotation, the in- 
compressible mass breaking by fission into two parts, and Roche’s model 
breaking up through the shedding of successive rings of matter from its 
equator. It is obviously very desirable to bridge over, if possible, the wide 
gap between these two extreme cases. To some extent a bridge is formed by 
the consideration of a third model, which combines some of the properties 
of both of the two models so far discussed. 

Roche’s model consisted of a nucleus of finite mass but infinitesimal 
volume, surrounded by an atmosphere of zero mass but finite volume ; the 
density of the nucleus was infinite while that of the atmosphere was zero. 

* '‘Exposition du Syst^me du Monde, Note vn,” in CEwores GcmpUtet de Laplace, published 
by the Acad, des Soienees (Paris, 1885), Vol, vi. p. 498. 
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In the new model the nucleus is supposed to be of finite extent, and there- 
fore of finite density, while the atmosphere remains of finite extent but of 
infinitesimal density. Thus the potential of the mass is no longer Jtf/r 
but becomes identical with the potential of the nucleus. The nucleus will be 
supposed to be incompressible and of uniform density /?o> and the atmosphere 
being of infinitesimal density will be supposed to exert no appreciable pres- 
sure on the nucleus. 


Let % denote the volume of the nucleus and that of the atmosphere. 
The mass M is equal to /)o%> so that the mean density is 


9 


'On 

'Oa+'On 


Po* 


When the system rotates with uniform angular velocity each particle of 
the nucleus is subjected to exactly the same forces as though the nucleus 
were alone in space rotating with this angular velocity, the atmosphere being 
entirely non-existent. This completely determines the configurations of the 
nucleus ; they consist of Maclaurin spheroids, Jacobian ellipsoids, etc. 

The boundary of the atmosphere must be one of the equipotentials 
£1 == constant j it must further be an equipotential of total volume v^+Vjf. 
Thus to obtain the complete figure of equilibrium corresponding to a given 
rotation, we must first draw a figure of equilibrium appropriate to this ro- 
tation for an incompressible mass of density po and volume %. The boundary 
of this will be an equipotential £2 = constant of volume %. We must then 
draw successive outer equipotentials until a further volume Vj^ has been en- 
closed. The equipotential which just includes a further volume will be 
the required boundary. 

In drawing the equipotentials for a given speed of rotation, we may 
possibly find that closed equipotentials give place to open ones before a 
volume has been enclosed. If so, there can be no figure of equilibrium 
corresponding to the given rotation. If vj is the volume enclosed by the 
last closed equipotential, the greatest atmosphere which can be retained at 
the given rotation will be one of volume and of the atmosphere of the 
original model, a volume must already have been thrown off at 

the equator. 

Let us examine the value of the critical volume Let the surface of 
the nucleus be supposed to be the standard ellipsoid 

^ + + = l 


the axis of z being the axis of rotation. The gravitational attraction at a 
point X, 0, 0 on the prolongation of the major axis is 


X == 27rypQabox j 


(a** + xf (6» + X)^ (c“ -1- X)^ ’ 
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which reduces, for a Maclaurin spheroid, in which a, = h, to 

X = 2-m^p.abca, [i siii-> | 


(234-1), 


where a==(a“--c®)^. The ratio of centrifugal force to gravity at any point on 
the CD axis is m^oclX. This ratio is necessarily less than unity at a point 
on the boundary of the nucleus, but it increases as we pass outwards, and 
the point at which it attains the value unity is the critical point at which 
dCljdcD =s 0. Hence we obtain this critical point by equating the right-hand 
member of the equation (234*1) to to^co ; the resulting equation is 


c«>® 


= ahc 



(^ - 

a®a?* _ 


(234-2). 


The value of a> which satisfies this equation determines the radius of the 
equator of the limiting equipotential. 

In the special case in which the nucleus is a Maclaurin spheroid at its 
ellipsoidal point of bifurcation, the value of eo^l^Trypo is 0-18712, and the 
root of equation (234*2) is found to be 

aj = l-6436a = 1-6990 (a&d)^. 

The critical equipotential is drawn in fiig. 42 ; it is clear that the value of 
here is quite small, being in point of fact rather less than one-third of %. 



In the spherical configuration which corresponds to no rotation, there is 
no limit to the value of vjy so that the value of the ratio steadily 

decreases from oo to about ^ as we pass along the Maclaurin series to the 
point of bifurcation, and it is readily calculated that it decreases still further 
as we pass along the Jacobian series. At the pear-shaped point of bifurcation 
its value is about ^ . 

We can now describe the series of equilibrium configurations assumed by 
this model as its angular momentum continually increases. 

Suppose first that the ratio is greater than For small values of 

ft), the botmdary of the nucleus and the atmosphere are both spheroids of 
small eccentricity. For larger values of <o the boundary of the nucleus 3^mains 
spheroidal, while that of the atmosphere is a pseudo-spheroid ooincidiiag with 
one of the external equipotentials. As <» increases further this pseudO’-spberoid 
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develops a sharp edge, this occurriiig •when, the critical volume vj is equal 
to v^. After this, matter is shed from the sharp edge on the equatorial 
plane of the mass. By the time the rotation is given by oa^j^frypQ = 0*18712, 
the atmosphere is reduced to about in volume, so that p = f s-nd 
<Ci^j2’irfyp = 0*2496. At this stage the figure loses its symmetry, no longer 
remaining a figure of revolution. The nucleus becomes ellipsoidal, while the 
boundary becomes a pseudo-ellipsoidal figure having two sharp pointed ends, 
and when the rotation increases farther, two streams of matter will be ejected 
firom these ends. As the nucleus gradually becomes more elongated, the 
atmosphere diminishes more and more, until the pear-shaped point of bifur- 
cation is reached. After this the nucleus will di'vide into detached masses, 
each surrounded by a thin atmosphere. 

If the original atmosphere were of volume less than the course of 
events would be the same except that the atmosphere would not begin to be 
thrown off until after the symmetry of revolution had been lost. In this case 
the sequence of figures would be — spheroids of small eccentricity, pseudo- 
spheroids, pseudo-ellipsoids, pseudo-ellipsoids with pointed ends and a stream 
of matter emerging from each, finally ending in detached masses surrounded 
by thin atmospheres. 


The Adiabatic Model. 

235. The two models first discussed, namely, the mass of incompressible 
matter and Roche’s model, may be regarded as representing the extreme 
limits of homogeneity and non-homogeneity. The composite model just dis- 
cussed, formed by combining an incompressible nucleus of volume with 
an extremely tenuous atmosphere of volume has provided a continuous 
transition between these two extremes ; the limiting value = oo gives 

the incompressible model while the limiting value gives Roche’s 

model. 

The two original models may also be regarded as representing the extreme 
limits of compressibility, but when they are regarded in this light, the 
composite model fails to provide a transition from one to the other through 
varying degrees of compressibility. 

Such a transition is provided by a model in which the pressure and 
density are supposed connected by a relation of the type* 

Kp^ —po (235*1). 

The value « = oo provides an entirely incompressible mass, while we have 
already seen (§ 228) that the value /c = with po = 0 provides approximately 
the distribution of density assumed in Roche’s model. 

Thus a general study of figures obeying the law (235*1) for values of k 
from 1^ to oo -will provide a continuous transition from Roche’s model to 

* The term —p^ is inserted so as to give a finite density p=<r at the boundary, i>=0. 
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the incompressible model, through a series of figures of continually var 3 dng 
compressibility. 

It has also the further advantage that on putting — 0 we can obtain 
the law 

•p = Kp\ 

which has been found (§ 86) to determine the approximate distribution of 
density in ideal wholly gaseous stars, at least so long as they remain in a 
spherical configuration. We accordingly proceed to study the configurations 
of rotating masses in which the relation between the pressure and density is 
that specified by equation (236 '1). 


236. When the pressure is given by 

jp « Kp'^ -^0 (236*1), 

the value of the quantity J — which we have denoted by ^ (p) is 

and the general equation of equilibrium (226’2) becomes 

Kk 

= XI + C (236*2), 

in which, as before, 

n = F„ + i ft)* (<r* + y«) (236*3). 

Operating with V* we obtain at once as the differential equation which 
must be satisfied by p, 

Kk — 

^ “ ”■ + 2 ft)* (236*4). 


This of course reduces, in the case of spherical symmetry with <»* «»» 0, to the 
equation (62*2) by which we discussed the equilibrium of a non-rotating star 
in Chapter ill. 


Let po be the maximum density of the mass, and <r the density at its 
surface, so that (po — <r) is necessarily positive. Taking the point of maximum 
density as origin, it will be possible to expand p in the form 

p^po-pa-ps-p*- ...(236*6), 

where pa, pa, P 4 , ... are functions of oj, y, of degrees 2, 3, 4 ..., jcespeotively. 
The value of pa is 



in which the differential coefficients are evaluated at the origin, and, since 
the origin is supposed to be the point of maximum density, pa must be 
negative for all values of oo, y and By a change of axes, it must be possible 
to express pa as a sum of squares, so that we may take the value of p* to be 
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If we further put 

/>s + /^4 + ^ (po — O’) -Po> 

then equation (236*5) gives as the value of the density 

po — (po — 0-) ^ + ^ + ^ + eP^ (236*6), 

and the boundary, defined by the condition p — er, has for its equation 

S + | + = 0 (236-7). 

If ePo is small, this represents a distorted ellipsoid. Now the boundaries 
of all stable configurations for a perfectly incompressible mass have been 
seen to be spheroids and ellipsoids, and so are all included in equation (236*7) 
with jPo = 0. The general argument of § 227 has further shewn that the 
corresponding configurations of compressible masses can be derived from 
these spheroidal or ellipsoidal configurations by continuous distortion. Thus 
it appears that the boundaries of compressible rotating masses may be 
supposed given by an equation of the form of (236*7), in which ePo will be 
small if the matter is only slightly compressible, but may become comparable 
with the other terms of the equation for highly compressible matter. 

237. Let q be a function of the density p, defined by 

(237*1). 

^ Po’-<r 

As we pass firom the centre to the boundary, p varies continuously from 
po to ff-, so that q varies continuously from 0 to 1. The equation of the surface 
of constant density p is 

= (237-2), 

so that this surface may be regarded as arrived at by distortion from an 
ellipsoid of semi-axes qa, qh, qc. Equation (236*7) is a special case of this 
equation, arrived at by taking 3^ = !• 

Let the potential of a homogeneous mass of unit density bounded by the 
surface (237*2) be denoted by Vo (q) when evaluated at a point outside the 
surface, and by Vi (^q) when evaluated at a point inside the surface. 

Then it is readily seen that the potential of the whole heterogeneous 
mass whose density is given by equation (236*6), and whose boundary is 


given by p = cr, must be 

F. = o-F,(l)+ j'V.Cg)^^ (237-31), 

Fj-<rFi(l)+J' Fi(2)dp + J" F.(j)dp.. (.237-82), 


the first formula giving the potential at a point outside the mass, and the 
second formula giving the potential at an internal point at which the density 
is p'. * 
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From these formulae I have proved* that the value of is 


= poFi (1) - •n-r^ahc (po - O') J* ^ 

where <#*(?) = -? + + 


... (237-4), 
...(237*5), 


being formally similar to the <f) defined by our previous equation 
except that f and D are now defined by 



ct® + X 


6** •+• X 


+ 


c® + X 


-e 


3 

* 


(99*7) 


ffi- 1 '1^+ 


. 1 ^ 

9* 


1 \ an 

LU“ a2 + X/9|a^ 




lc» 

c» + X/ as*J 


the lower limit in the integration with respect to is determined from the 
equation 

a? >jfl 


We obtain the various equilibrium configurations by inserting the value 
for Yi just obtained, and the value for p given by equation (236*6) into the 
single equation of equilibrium, namely, 

Yi + ^m^(a^ + y*) » cons (237*6). 

Since this equation must be satisfied throughout the mass, we may equate 
the coefficients of all powers and products of (r, y, .er to zero separately, thus 
obtaining equations giving the coefficients in Pf^. 

The values of Vi and p are each equal to their values for the configura- 
tions of rotating incompressible masses plus terms in (/>«- <j*) and powers of 
(po-o-). As a consequence the equations of the boundaries of the configura- 
tions of equilibrium for the rotating compressible mass are obtained in the 
form 


y, «)*l-(po- <r)Fi(/if, y, «r)+ — = 0 ...(237*7), 

where (a?, ^r) » 0 is the equation of a configuration of equilibrium for a 

mass of uniform density po> and so of a Maolaunn spheroid or a Jacobian 
ellipsoid. The function F^ieo, y, z) is found to consist of terms of degrees 4, 2 
and 0 in oo, y, the function {as, y, z) consists of terms of degrees 6, 4,' 2 
and 0, and so on. 


236. A configuration of special interest is that at the point of bifiiroation 
between the pseudo-spheroidal series and the pseudo-ellipsoidal series. This 
is derived by distortion from the point of bifurcation at which the Maoiaurin 
spheroids join the Jacobian ellipsoids, so that we take F^{(o, y, a) p to be 
the equation of the boundary in this latter configuration. 

* Fhil. Tram, 218 (1819), p. 167, and Frciblemt of Goamogimy and Sistlar JOpnamiet, p. 166. 
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I have calculated the coefficients in this configuration as far as terms in 
a-y. The value of is found to be given by 


to* 


^Tryp 


^ = 0*18712 + 0*06827 + [0*01602-0*07098 (« -2)] 


+ 


.(238*1), 

so that the jfirst effect of compressibility is to increase the value of eo*j2‘7ryp. 
The intercept on the «-axis (the radius of the new equator) is found to be 

given by * 


+ ( Pi — [0*64102 - 0*49950 (/c - 2)] 
a® \ Po y 

4 . [0-74761 _ 1-13674 (/c - 2) + 0*83190 (/c — 2)*] + ... 

^Po^ (238*2), 

so that for some values of /c at least the effect of compressibility will be to 
draw the equator of the figure further away from the axis of rotation. 

This extension of the equator combined with the increase in the value of 
G^l^iryp increases the ratio of centrifugal force to gravity. 

The question arises whether centrifugal force can ever equal or outweigh 
gravity at the equator of the pseudo-spheroid. Calculation shews that the 
two forces become precisely equal when 


1 + 


+ 


^Pl — [0*9990 (« - 2 ) - 1*0600] 


[0*4997 (« - 2)2 + 0*07140 (y« - 2) - 0*07998] -f ... — 0 

......(238*3). 

When K is given, this equation determines a value of (pj — cr)/po» such that 
centrifugal force just balances gravity at the instant at which the pseudo- 
spheroidal form is giving place to the pseudo-ellipsoidal. 

Alternatively the equation determines a critical value of k when (po — cr)/po 
is assigned. It is this latter use of the equation which is of primary interest 
to us, the important case being (po — <r)/po = 1 » which represents a mass such 
as an actual star in which the density falls to zero at the surface. Putting 
(po — <r)/po = l in equation (238*3) and ignoring terms in [(po — ^)/p^* 
beyond, the solution of the equation is found to be 

/c = 2*0501 (238*4), 

while if we. include the terms in [(po — v)/po ]2 and neglect those beyond, the 
solution is 

K « 2*1262 (238*5). 

We cannot state with great accuracy the value of k to which these values 
are converging, but there is not likely to be any very great error in taking it 
to be a; = 2 * 2 . Assuming this value, it appears that a mass of gas for which 

* See Prollems of CoBmogony and Stellar Dynamics^ equation (495)* 
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/ic==2*2 will begin to lose matter equatorially at precisely the moment at 
■which the pseudo-spheroidal form becomes unstable and gives place to the 
pseudo-ellipsoidal form. 

I have calculated the coefficients which occur in the equation of the 
boundary for the critical case of /c = 2*2, and find the shape of boundary to 
be that of the outermost curve in fig. 43, but unfortunately it is not possible 
to draw the figure with much accuracy in the neighbourhood of the sharp 
edge. The interior curves are equipotentials and so are also surfaces of 
constant density and temperature. 



Fig. 43. 


239. For the special value k =i 2*2, equation (238'1), becomes 


= 0-18712 + 0-06827 

Yi'jrrfp 


^ (239-1). 


The general series of which the first three terms are here written down 
is probably convergent up to the value (po — cr)//3o = 1» but it is not easy to 
determine the value to which it converges. At a guess the value of <»®/27r7p 
appears to converge to about 0-31. 

In discussing the incompressible mass, the Maclaurin spheroid was found 
to become unstable when the rotation was given by 

= 0-18712. 

zTpyp 

In Boche^s model, which, in a sense, represents the extreme limit of com- 
pressibility, the rotation at which the mass began to break up was given by 

„ 0-36076. 

In the present model, we have modified the physical conditions until the 
two processes occur simultaneously for the same value of ay^l^Tryp ; it is then 
natural that this value of ao^/^'iryp should be intermediate between the values 
0-18712 and 0-36075. 


Equation (239*1) and the more general equation (238-1) shew that the 
first effect of compressibility is to increase the value of a^j^Tryp at which the 
pseudo-spheroidal form first becomes unstable. Or, to put it in another way, 
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out of a series of stars of var 3 dng degrees of compressibility, the wholly 
incompressible mass is the first to become unstable. The ph 3 rsical meaning 
of this result can be seen j&rom the general considerations advanced in § 197, 


A GENERAL THEOREM ON ROTATING MASSES. 


240, This part of our discussion may terminate with a general theorem 
which forms a simple extension of one originally given by Poincar6 *. 

Let the motion of a mass which is rotating approximately as a rigid body 
with angular velocity eo be referred to axes rotating with angular velocity w, 
and let u, w be the components of velocity, which we assume to be small, 
of any element of the mass relative to these rotating axes. 

The equations of motion of any small element of the mass are three 
equations of the form (cf. equations (224T)), 


du dV 19 ® 

dt die ^ ^ pdw 


(240-1). 


Differentiating these three equations with respect to os, y, z and adding 
corresponding sides we obtain 




dt \da: 9y dz. 


j — — 4i'7ryp + 


2co^ 


A f 1 4 . A ri 4 . A (1 

die \p die) dy Vp dyJ dz \p dz/_ ’ 


Let us multiply by the element of volume dasdydz, and integrate 
throughout the whole of the rotating mass. On transforming the first and 
last integrals by Green’s Theorem, we obtain 

^jj(lu + 'fnv + nw)dS = jjj[^co* — 47ryp]diedydz-~jj^^dS, 

where the surface integrals extend over the whole surface of the mass, I, m, n 
are the direction-cosines of the outward normal to this surface at any point, 
and djdv denotes differentiation along this normal. 

If A. is the whole volume of the mass, the integral on the left measures 
the rate of increase of A, and the equation may be written in the form 

^ = (240-2), 

where p is the mean density of the whole mass. Since p vanishes at the 
boundary of the mass and must be positive at all interior points, dpidv is 
necessarily negative, so that the last term is necessarily positive. 

For the mass to be in a state of steady rotation, the left-hand member of 
the equation must vanish, so that we must have 


G>» < 2'jryp (240-3). 

This is Poincare’s original theorem; whatever the arrangement of the 
mass, a rotation of speed greater than that given by equation (240-3) is 
inconsistent with a steady rotation. 

* Legotis mr les Hypoth&aet Cosmogoniquet, p. 22. 
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If inequality (240*3) is not satisfied, iPA fdt^ must be positive, so that the 
mass must continually increase its rate of expansion, or, if it is contracting, 
the contraction vsrill be checked and ultimately replaced by an expansion. 

According to the ideas of Laplace and Roche the ring of matter which 
was thrown off from the sun, and ultimately formed the planets, was rotating 
at one time as a closed ring with approximately the same angular velocity 
as the main mass of the sun. If was the mean density of the sun, o)® would 
be given by 

0)8 = 0*36075 X 

whence, from inequality (240*3) 

p> 0*36075 (240*4). 

This shews that unless the ring condensed at once so as to have a density 
of at least a third of the mean density of the main mass, it could not rotate 
steadily but would continually expand under the centrifugal forces arising 
from its own rotation. 

Summary. 

241. This and the preceding chapter have been occupied with an investi- 
gation into the configurations assumed by masses rotating freely in space under 
their own gravitational forces. Before leaving the theoretical discussion, and 
turning our attention to the actual problems of astronomy, it may be profitable 
to summarise the main theoretical results which have been obtained. Some of 
these results have been quite general, but we have also investigated in detail 
the behaviour of certain simplified model masses. These models have been four 
in number : 

(A) The incompressible model, consisting of a mass of homogeneous 
incompressible matter of uniform density. 

(J9) Roche’s model, consisting of a point nucleus of very great density, 
surrounded by an atmosphere of negligible density. 

(C) The generalised Roche’s model, consisting of a homogeneous incom- 
pressible mass of finite size and of finite density, surrounded by an atmosphere 
of negligible density. 

(jD) The adiabatic model, consisting of a mass of gas in adiabatic 
equilibrium, so that the pressure and density are connected at every point by 
the relation p^jKTp'*, where K and k retain the same values throughout the 
mass. 

The two models A and B are limiting cases of the more general models O 
and D. If s denote the ratio of the volume of the atmosphere to that of the 
nucleus in the generalised Roche’s model O, then model O degenerates into 
model A when s = 0 , and degenerates into model B when ssxoo. Simflarly 
the adiabatic model B degenerates into model A. when 7 tss oo and intorhodel 
B when 7 = 1 -^ (cf. § 228). The relation between the four models is repr«smted 
diagrammatically in fig. 44. 


J 


17 
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Independently of the study of any particular model, "we have seen that an 
increase of rotation beyond a certain amount must break up the original mass. 

For the incompressible model A, the mechanism of breaking up is very 
fully known to us, thanks mainly to the investigations of Maclaurin, Jacobi, 
Kelvin, Darwin and Poincard For small rotations the mass will be spheroidal 
in shape, but as soon as the angular velocity reaches the value of tw given by 
ft>®/27r7p = 0'187l2, the spheroidal form no longer remains stable. It shews a 
tendency to crumple up about one of its equatorial diameters, with the result 
that the spheroidal shape gives place to an ellipsoidal figure. This first occurs 
when the axes of the spheroid are approximately in the ratio of 12:12:7. 
With further increase of rotation, the ellipsoid lengthens while its two larger 
axes become increasingly unequal. When the axes of this ellipsoid are in the 
ratio of approximately 23:10:8, a new development sets in. The ellipsoid is 
already so elongated as to be approximately cigar-shaped, and a tendency 
appears for a furrow to form near, although not actually at, the middle of this 
cigar-shaped structure. The deepening of this furrow causes a waist to develop. 


C 



giving the figure a pear-shaped appearance. After this furrow has once started, 
the motion is cataclysmal imtil the mass divides into two detached parts. 

For Roche’s model B, the mechanism of break-up is also fully known. As 
the rotation gradually increases, the equator of the mass bulges more and 
more, until finally a sharp edge forms on the equator, so that the whole figure 
becomes lens-shaped (see fig. 41, p. 245). Any further increase of rotation 
now results in matter being shed from the equator in a continuous stream,, 
centrifugal force outweighing gravity on the equator. 

Models A and B both break up with increasing rotation, but they break 
up in very different ways. We have been able to shew quite generally that 
there are only these two distinct ways of breaking up ; the method of breaking 
up of any other mass must be a variant of one or other of these two. It 
will be convenient to refer to the first method of break-up, that of the 
incompressible mass, as fissional break-up ; and to the second method of 
break-up, that of Roche’s model, as equatorial break-up. 
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As we pass along either of the chains of models G and D which connect A 
and B, or along any other chain of models connecting A and JB, there must be 
some point on each at which fissional break-up gives place to rotational 
break-up. At such a point, the two methods of break-up must be about to 
begin simultaneously with the same rotation. Thus the condition determining 
such a point will be that centrifugal force is precisely equal to gravity on the 
equator of that particular configuration at which the rotation reaches such 
a value that a figure of revolution is no longer a stable form for the mass. 

We have determined this critical point on each of the two chains of models 
G and D. Of these the adiabatic chain D is the more important. As we pass 
along this chain from A to jB, the value of k varies from oc to 1*2 ; the 
critical point is approximately given by k = 2’2. Thus a mass of gas or other 
compressible matter in adiabatic equilibrium will break up by fission if k is 
greater than 2*2 ; it will break up equatorially if k lies between 1*2 and 2-2. 
This latter range of course includes the values of k for all gases whose density 
is so low that Boyle’s law is approximately satisfied ; for these k is always 
less than 1’66. 



B 

( 0 * 86076 ) 


Thus a mass of gas rotating in adiabatic equilibrium, with Boyle’s law 
satisfied, will necessarily break up by equatorial loss of matter, not by fission 
into two detached masses. The same is true of a mass of gas in radiative 
equilibrium, since we have that in these masses, provided the density is 
everywhere so low that Boyle’s law is obeyed, the pressure and density are 
connected by a relation of the form p = A'p* where /c is always less than 1*308- 
As we pass along the chain G of generalised Roche’s models, the value of 
8, the ratio of the volume of the nucleus to that of the atmosphere, varies from 
00 to 0. The critical point is found to occur at about 8=>^. Thus wh^n the 
atmosphere is less than a third of the volume of the nucleus, the mads will 
break up by fission ; when the atmosphere is greater than this, the mass will 
break up equatorially. 

These various results may be exhibited diagrammatically as in fig- 46 
the numbers in brackets indicating the values of ci)“/2'7r7jp at whioh the 
breaking-up process commences. 





CHAPTER X 


ROTATION AND FISSION OF STARS 


242. The rotating masses discussed in the last two chapters were supposed 
to rotate as rigid bodies, the angular velocity of rotation being the same 
throughout. Solid bodies such as the moon must necessarily rotate in this way, 
but no known reason compels semi-gaseous or semi-liquid bodies, such as the 
sun and stars, to rotate as rigid bodies. When Galileo first observed the 
rotation of the sun’s surface disclosed by the motion of sunspots, he supposed 
that the whole of the sun would rotate with the same period as that of the 
sunspots, a period of 25 days, This assumption crept into astronomy and was 
tacitly accepted until 1926 when I shewed that the inner parts of the sun 
and stars must rotate far more rapidly than their surfaces. 

Thus before we can apply theoretical results, obtained on the supposition 
of uniform rotation, to real masses such as the sun and stars, we must examine 
to what degree the rotation of these latter bodies departs from uniformity and 
what is the effect of these departures firom uniform rotation on their behaviour* 


General Equations. 


243. The motion of matter having a uniform coefficient of viscosity is 
determined by the usual hydrodynamical equations*}* : 

-p- 1 d (dv, , dv _ 

^ Dt ^ das dx ^ -►»*(243*J.), 

where JD/Dt denotes differentiation with respect to the time, following an 
element of the star in its motion, u, v, w are the components of velocity of the 
element, x, y, z are the components of force acting on the element, and f is 
the pressure at the element, including pressure of radiation. 


Let us transform these equations to axes rotating with a uniform angular 
velocity o) about the axis of a. If the star is not rotating as a rigid body, the 
co-or^ates x, y, z of any element of the star referred to these axes will not 
remain constant. Let their rates of change be y, z and let us suppose these 
to be small, thus limiting our discussion to a star, or part of a star, which is 
rotatmg nearly, but not quite, with uniform angular velocity w. 

The velocities and accelerations in space are now given by 


u—as’-oiy, v~y+(oaSy w=:z, 

^ = ^^2xy-G>^as, ^ y + 2a>x -- a^y, 


Dt 




* Monthly Notices B.A.8. lxxxvi. (1926), pp. 828 and 444. 
t Lamb, Hydrodynamics (6th Edn.), p. 546. 
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Using these values, equations (243*1) transform into 

p® =. p (X + ^ + 4,7 (^ + ^ + 1 ) + eto. .. .(243-2). 

From these three equations we obtain the three equations 

- Is ® - 1"— »*y) - (p s - ^ 

dy 




Let us put 


^ dz 


.(243*3). 


and give corresponding meanings to |^a, so that fi, |s, are the three 
components of the vector which is generally called the “vorticity.” To under- 
stand the meaning of this vector, let us suppose that any small element of the 
star has a rotation to' about the axis of z, in addition to the rotation of the 
axes, so that its total angular velocity about the axis of « is a> + to'. The 
values of z will be 

*0 — <z'y^ y ” yo + ^ 

where yo» s-r© the components of the velocity of translation of the 
element as a whole apart from its rotation. From these values for (t, y, z we 
obtain 

Thus the vorticity is twice the rotation relative to the moving axes. 

Multiplying the three equations (243*3) throughout^y dpfda:, dpjdy» dpjdz, 
and adding corresponding sides, we obtain 

J, J-f f - 

The simplest case occurs when the whole of the vorticity is about the axis 
of z, so that 1^1 fa =» 0; the equation then reduces to 

(243*6). 

u/t p 

When 97 /p is constant, this is identical with the well-baown Fourier 
equation of conduction of heat, shewing that when f# is not initially uniform 
throughout the mass, it will tend to equalise itself according to the same 
laws, and at the same rate, as inequalities of temperature are equalised in a 
medium whose coefficient of conduction of heat is 97 /p- 

In an actual star the values of 97 and p will of course be very far from 
constant, but in a general way the rate of equalising inequalities of rotation 
(measured by ^fg) will be comparable with that given by equation 

(243*6). Thus we may say that the inequality of angular velocity between 
two points in a star at a distance r apart will be reduced to half in a time 
comparable with 

....(243*6). 
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Radiative Viscosity. 

244 . Before Tising this result, we must evaluate the coefficient of viscosity 
7f. In a gas in which all the molecules moved with the same velocity c and 
had the same free path 2, this would be given by the usual kinetic theory of 
formula* 

rj = ^pcl (244’1). 

This formula is obtained by treating the molecules of the gas as carriers 
of momentum. Our view of the constitution of stellar interiors has led us to 
recognise the existence of three types of carriers of energy inside a star, 
namely, ionised atoms, free electrons and radiation. These three types must 
also carry momentum. Radiation has been seen entirely to outstrip the two 
others in the transport of energy, and I have recently shewn -f that the same 
is true, although in a lesser degree, of the transport of momentum. 

To transform formula (244T) so as to apply to the transport of momentum 
by radiation, we replace p by aT^jG^^ the mass of radiant energy per unit 
volume; we replace 6 by G, the velocity of light; and, as in § 72, we replace 2, 
the free path, by l//cp where h is the coefficient of opacity. The value of 17^ 
the coefficient of viscosity arising from the transport of energy by radiation, 
is now found to be 

(244*2). 

The value of r\^ calculated by this very simple method can hardly be 
expected to be exact ; indeed, the original formula t) =B^pol which we borrowed 
from the theory of Gases, is itself far from exact. By a much more elaborate 
calculation than that just given I have found J that the exact value of is 

”^=3^ 

which is only 40 per cent, of the approximate value given above. 

Inserting the value of k obtained from Kramers’ theory (§ 77), namely, 

jr, - 

this becomes 

'^^~\hGcp^F (244*4). 

We see that, except for small variations in p and would be constant 
throughout a star arranged so that p oc T®*''®. We have seen that stars in 
general are arranged roughly according to a law of the form p oc where n 
is about 3*25 for a star of very small mass, and runs up to about 6 for a star 
of very great mass. Thus in a star of small mass 9722 reaches its largest value 
at the centre of the star, but in a star of great mass it reaches its greatest 

* Jeans, Dynamical Theory of Qates^ p. 273. 
t M.N. 1.XXIV1. (1926), p. 829. t Ibid. p. 444. 
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value in the outer layers; it vrill be approximately constant in — 3*75) for a 
star of mass about equal to that of Sirius. 


245. The absolute value of is most simply determined in terms of the 
star’s radiation. At a distance r from the centre of the star the flux of 
radiation H is (5 72) 

^ = 


Skp 


in ergs per sq. cm. per second, so that relation (244’3) can be put in the form 



If T fell uniformly along the radius of the star from its central value To to 
its surface value of nearly zero, the value of dTjdr would be equal to — TcJR 
at every point, where R is the radius of the star. A study of the graphs of T 
given by Emden* shews that, whatever the build of star, dTjdr never varies 
by a factor of more than about 2 from its mean value — TofR, except in the 
regions very near to the centre of the star, and in the outermost regions of 
very massive stars; in these special regions dTjdr is only a small fraction of 
To/jB, Excluding these regions, we see that, to within a factor about 2, 

(245*3). 

For the sun, R = 7 x 10“ cms. and at the sun’s surface JET = 6*25 x 10“. 
The gpreater part of the sun’s mass is enclosed within a sphere of radius ^ R, 
so that approximately the same stream of energy must cross this sphere as 
crosses the sun’s outer surface. Thus the value of Hf at this sphere must be 
about 16 times its value at the surface, or about 10^** ergs per sq. cm. per second* 
If for the moment we assume that the gaseous model gives a sufficiently good 
picture of the sun’s interior, the temperature at this distance from the sun’s 
centre is about ^To- Inserting these values in equation (245*3) we find that 
at the point just discussed the value of is about 4. 

At this point the density is rather over With the values for and 
po already calculated in § 91, we obtain a temperature of about 29 million 
degrees and a density of about 35. 

The coefficient of ordinary gaseous viscosity which is of the order of 10~* 
at ordinary temperatures, probably rises to about unity at 29 million degrees. 
Persicof has specially studied the viscosity of a mixture of free electrons and 
atomic nuclei, and finds that at a temperature of 33 million degrees and a 
density of 36 (which he takes to be the central temperature and density of 
the sun) the coefficient of material viscosity would be about 4*2.. For 9 ;;^ we 
have obtained the value 4 at 29 million degrees and p =» 40. Oar fbrmula 

(244*4) shews that the value of at T == 33 million degrees and p 36 would 


* OashugeJn, p. 86. 


Lxxxvi. (1926), p. 98, 
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be about 3*24 times as great, and so equal to about 13. This is roughly three 
times Persico’s value for the material viscosity at the same temperature. 

Still supposing the gaseous model to give a sufficiently good approximation, 
we have seen that p varies approximately as in the sun, whence equation 
(244*4) shews that 17 ^ varies about as T®*®. This is about comparable with the 
rate of variation of material viscosity with the temperature, so that the rates 
of rjjg. to the material coefficient of viscosity is not likely to vary enormously 
throughout the sun’s central regions. 

When we discard the gaseous model, calculation becomes far more difficult. 
The simplest procedure is probably to pass from the ideal gaseous configura- 
tion just discussed to the actual liquid configuration by the method described 
in § 129, namely, imagining the density to remain unaltered while the tem- 
perature is everywhere reduced to about three-quarters of its value. Formula 
(246*3) shews that when this is done the value of remains unchanged, and 
so equal to its value just calculated for the gaseous model, while the 25 per 
cent, (or so) reduction of temperature, p remaining unchanged, reduces the 
coefficient of material viscosity by anything from 12 ^ to 22^ per cent. The 
predominance of radiative over material viscosity is accordingly slightly 
increased. 

Thus, although accurate calculations are difficult, it seems likely that the 
coefficient of radiative viscosity will substantially exceed that of ordinary 
material viscosity, both at the centre of the sun and in its outer layers, 
although in neither case is there any excessive preponderance, such as was 
found in discussing the coefficients of conduction of heat. 

As between one star and another, equation (245*3) shews that the values 
of rjjt at corresponding points in different stars will be proportionate to Hit, 
where JR is the radius of the star and JT is the flux of energy per sq. cm. at 
its surface {M = crT^*). In giant main sequence stars both H and It are greater 
than for the sun, while ordinary material viscosity remains about the same. 
In stars on the giant branch S' is somewhat less than for the sun, but M is 
far greater, and the product SR is greater, while ordinary material viscosity 
is less as a consequence of low internal temperatures. Thus the preponderance 
of radiative over material viscosity, which is only moderate for the sun, 
becomes very marked in giant stars. In these practically the whole viscous 
transfer of momentum must be by radiation. On the other hand, it seems 
quite likely that ordinary viscosity may preponderate over radiative viscosity 
in stars of quite small mass such as the two components of Kruger 60, 


Rate of Equalisation of Angular Velocity. 

246. In general we have seen that inequalities of angular velocity over a 
distance r will fall to half- value in a time of the order of 


pr^ 

V 


seconds (246*1), 
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where vj is the total coefficient of viscosity, material plus radiative. In a star 
of large mass we may neglect material viscosity in comparison with radiative, 
and assign to nr) the value already obtained for v)^ in equation (246*3). The 
time given by formula (24)6T) now becomes 


fTc\ 

HR \tJ 


seconds 


(246-2). 


For a star of mass even as small as the sun, the error in giving this value 
to 7) will be negligible to the degree of accuracy to which we are now working. 

Let us first apply this formula to the sun. If we give to 17 a value of about 
20 in formula (246T), or if we insert the numerical data already given into 
formula (246*2), we find that inequalities in the angular velocity of the sun 
between its centre and points a quarter-radius distant will be reduced to half 
values in times of the order of 3 x 10®^ seconds, or 10*^ years. This is so large 
in comparison with the age of the sun that there can have been but little 
equalisation in the values of cw in the sun’s interior since it assumed its present 
state. 

As between one star and another, formula (246*2) shews that the times of 
equalisation, over corresponding fractions of the star’s radii, are proportional to 


pR 

'H 


(246*3). 


A star’s mass being proportional to pR% and its emission of energy to HR^, 
its mean rate of generation of energy per unit mass, is proportional to HjpR. 
Hence formula (246*3) shews that the times of equalisation in different stars 
vary inversely as 5^. Thus the times of equalisation are far less for more 
massive stars than for the sun. V Puppis generates energy some 680 times as 
rapidly per unit mass as the sun, so that its time of equalisation is only about 

times that of the sun, or, say, 2 x 10'*^ years. 

A star loses mass owing to its emission of radiation at a rate given by 

SO that the time required for a star’s mass to change by any specified fraction 
of the whole is proportional to 1/^, and so is proportional to the time 
required for a specified equalisation of < 0 , In other words, the time required 
for a given equalisation of <0 is the same as the time required for the 1 <ms of 
a certain fraction of a star’s mass, this fraction being the same for all stars. We 
have found that the loss of almost the sun’s whole mass would produce only 
an insignificant equalisation of angular velocity in its inner regions. The 
same must consequently be true of all stars, independently of thtix radii, 
masses and ages, and we conclude in general that throv,ghout the whole life of 
cmy star whatever, the equalisation of angular velocity prodtioed hy visoosity is 
negligible in the central regions of the star* 
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The foregoing discussion has been concerned only with the central regions 
of a star and regions in ’vyhich the values of T and p are comparable with 
their values at the centre. When we proceed to regions nearer the surface, 
the value of p in formula (246 T) falls much more rapidly than 97, and we 
soon come to regions in which the time of equalisation is first comparable 
with, and then less than, the age of the star. We now proceed to examine 
the rotations of the outer layers of stars, considering not only viscosity but 
also a second phenomenon connected with the transport of momentum to 
which I first drew attention in 1926*. 

The braking action of Radiation. 

247. This phenomenon is as follows. If any small element of a star, at a 
distance -w from the axis of rotation, rotates with angular velocity o, the 
velocity of the element in space will be 'sro>. Relative to the rotating star, 
the stream of radiation through this element will on the average move along 
the direction of the temperature gradient in the star, in a direction which 
intersects the axis of rotation. Hence the velocity of this stream in space 
will be compounded of two velocities, a tangential velocity moa in a direction 
at right angles to the axis of rotation, and a radial velocity (7 in a direction 
intersecting the axis of rotation. 

liet us fix our attention on any small amount of radiation of energy MQ*, 
and so of mass ilf, threading its way through the star. As this traverses the ele- 
ment in question, its moment of momentum about the axis of rotation is Mnr^co. 
As the radiation passes outwards through the star, with continual absorptions 
and re-emissions, > continually increases. Thus if had a uniform value 
throughout the star, itfor®® would continually increase; in other words, the 
radiation, as it passed further from the axis of rotation, would continually 
gain m moment of momentum about the axis of rotation. From the principle 
of the conservation of .angular momentum, this gain must involve a oorre- 
s}^ndii^ loss to the layers of the star through which the radiation is passing 
w en t e gain occurs. Thus the passage of radiation through a rotating star 
produces a braking effect on the rotation of the star, and as this effect is 
different in different layers of the star, it must tend to set up inequalities in 
the angular velocities of different parts of the star. Let us attempt to 
express these ideas in mathematical language. 

In fig. 46 let AB, CD represent the areas cut off by a small cone of angle 
smdded<j> from spheres of radii r and r-Hc?r in a star. Let M be the flux 
of radiant energy per unit area crossing the area AB, and let <j> denote the 
angular velocity of the element AB of the star about the axis of rotation As 
the area of AB ^ r» sin edffd<^ the energy of the radiation which crosses it 
per umt time is eia 0 dff d^. This radiation has mass equal to 

jET 

* Xixxxvi. (1926), p. 444- 
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a.nd as it has an average tangential velocity in space equal to r sin the 
moment of momentum of the radiation crossing per unit time is 

JR^ 

9 d0 d4><i> (247*1). 

Each second angular momentum of this amount enters the volume ABOD 
of the star, while a corresponding amount, obtained by evaluating expression 
(247*1) at a radial distance r + dr, flows out of this volume. Hence the volume 
ABGD experiences a net loss of angular momentum per second equal to 

^(H 


dr V(7“ ^ ^ J 


.(247*2). 


The mass of this element of the star is pr® sinOddd^dr, so that its angular 
momentum about the axis of rotation is 

pr^siD? $ddd<J>(f>dr (247*3). 



We have found that the passage of radiation through this element causes 
its angular momentum (247*3) to decrease at the rate given by expression 
(247*2). The flow of momentum caused by ordinary viscosity produces a farther 

04 


change. The viscous flow of momentum across the area AB is nr sin 

dr 


yr* sin* 9 d6 d<j> ^ 


per unit area, so that the total flow is yr* sin? $d0 d<f> , and its angular 
momentum about the axis of rotation is r sin $ times this, or 

(247*4). 

The direction of this flow is inward along the radius. There is a similar 
inward flow across OJD, the amount of which is obtained by evaluating ex- 
pression (247*4) at a distance r + dr from the star’s centre. The net result is 
a gain to the angular momentum of the element of amount 

■^ (yr^sii^ 9 d0 d<p dr ...,,.....,..,,..*(247*5). 
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Equating the change in momentum to the gain produced by viscosity and 
the loss produced by radiation, we obtain the equation 

( 247 - 6 ). 


In obtaining this equation we have divided throughout by sin* $ddd<f>, 
and find that 0 has disappeared fi:om the equation entirely. Thus the changes 
in the angular velocity are independent of the colatitude 6, 

This equation, like the earlier equation for radiative viscosity, is only 
approximate. As the same elements of radiation have been supposed to 
account for both the viscous change of momentum and the changes caused 
by the passage of radiation, it is inevitable that some of their effects should 
have been counted twice over. 

Somewhat arduous analysis is necessary to obtain the exact equation which 
must replace equation (247*6) when the problem is treated with full mathe- 
matical rigour. Fortunately the final result is simple. I have shewn* that 
equation (247*6) must be replaced by 

pr* ^ ^ - 5 ^3 ^ (247*7), 

which only differs from the approximate equation by the presence of the 
factor in the last term. 

Rotational Steady Motion. 

248. If we confine our attention to the first term on the right of equation 
(247*7) we again find that viscosity tends to equalise inequalities in the 
time necessary to reduce inequalities at a distance r apart to half value being 
of the order of pr^frf If we similarly confine our attention to the second term 
on the right of equation (247*7), we find that the flow of radiation tends to 
set up inequalities in <f>. and that the inequalities at a distance r become 
appreciable after a time comparable with rC^'p/H, which in turn is comparable 
with pr^JviB’ Thus the two times are of the same order of magnitude. 

In the dense central regions of the star we have found that the first, and 
therefore also the second, of these times is large in comparison with the whole 
age of the star. Thus neither viscosity nor the flow of radiation produces any 
appreciable effect on the star's rotation in these regions, and to a good enough 
approximation equation (247*7) may be replaced by 

^i'P‘4) = 0 (248-1). 

In the outer regions of the star conditions are different on account of the 
smallness of p. Equation (247*7) shews that pr^tp must change at a rate 

* M.N. iizzxvi. (1926), p. 453. In this paper the left-hand of our eq.aation (247*7) was written as 
D . 

^ {pfi*4) beoause p and r were not there supposed capable of change. 
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approximately equal to its right-liand member, so that if p is small, </> must 
change very rapidly, and this succession of changes in ^ will be towards a 
steady state determined by the vanishing of the right-hand member of equation 
(247‘7). When this steady state is attained. 


so that 




= constant 


(248-2). 


This equation ultimately determines <f> in the outer layers of the star. 

It is easy to interpret the equation. Each layer of a rotating star possesses 
angular momentum and so may be thought of as a flywheel, whose rotation is 
checked or accelerated by viscosity, and also may be checked by the necessity 
of imparting increased angular momentum to the radiation passing through 
it, or may be accelerated if this radiation reaches the layer with more angular 
momentum than it takes away with it. The outer layers of the stars, being 
of low density, possess so little angular momentum that their flywheel action 
may be disregarded. Having no capacity for storing angular momentum they 
can only transmit it, and the amount any layer receives in any interval must 
be precisely equal to the amount it passes on to the next layer. This is the 
physical meaning of equation (248-2). 


249. Let us suppose that a sufficiently good approximation is obtained by 
treating the whole viscosity as radiative, so that, from equation (246*2), 

HT //^\ 


V = 


■M 


lOGy \drj 


and equation (248-2) assumes the form 


r*H / 

( ■ 


T dd> 3 , X 
^ constant 


') 


.(249*1). 


10^ dr 

V dr 

In the outer layers of the star the rate of generation of energy per unit 
volume, 0p, may be disregarded on account of the smallness of p. 

Thus if E is the total emission of the star in ergs per second, we may put 
47ir® jET = E and so write equation (249*1) in the form 

t A 1 T d4> 

^ ra- 6^dr * ...(249*2) 

dr 

where J. is a constant. * 

To a first approximation, the solution of this equation may be taken to be 

^ .*( 249 * 3 ), 


<!> 
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for with, this value of the value of the right-hand member of equation 
(249"2) is found to be 

lTd(bTcl> 

6 dT dr ~ * (249-4). 

dr ^ dr 

Near the surface of a star, dTfdr is comparable with - T^r, so that this 

T 

last expression is of the order of — and on account of the smallness of 

TfTc this is small in comparison with < 3 ^. 



Kg. 47. Variation of angular velocity of rotation, density and temperature in a gaseous star. 

We obtain a better approximation by utilising equation (249*4) and 
writing equation (249-2) in the form 

T \ A 




.(249*5). 


Since dTjdr is everywhere negative, we see that <i> has the value at 
the surface of the star, and gradually falls below this value as we pass inwards 
into the star. 


In fig. 47 the curve marked rotation shews the values of ^ that I have 
calculated for a star which is assumed to be arranged, in its outer layers, like 
a mass of gas in adiabatic equilibrium with k = 1-300, the value we obtained 
for a hypothetical gaseous sun in § 91. 
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The point at which the rotation curve begins to branch out into dotted 
lines represents the distance from the centre at which the factors just conr 
sidered first become inadequate to influence the star’s rotation during the 
whole life of the star. Beyond this point the rotation is entirely indeterminate. 

Various lines of calculation suggest that the laws we have been discussing 
are likely to give a tolerable approximation to the rotation of a star to within 
a distance of about a third of the star’s radius from its centre. Thus the 
rotation at this distance ought to be 9 times as rapid as at the surface, and a 
sphere of radius in the sun ought to rotate with a period of less than 
three days. 

In general the outer layers of the stars will rotate very slowly in comparison 
with their inner regions. The transmission of radiation has so braked the 
rotation of these outer layers that they have been reduced nearly to rest, and 
may rightly be regarded as slowly rotating veils drawn round the stars, 
concealing the more energetic rotations which are taking place within. 

The Configurations of a Mass in Steady Rotation. 

260. The motion of any element inside a star is determined by three 
dynamical equations, corresponding to the three directions in space. Equation 
(247*7), which has just been discussed, fixes the changes in <|>, and so 
determines the motion of the element in the direction in which it moves as a 
consequence of the star’s rotation. If the star has no motion except that of 
the rotations of its different parts, the two remaining equations must express 
that there shall be no motion in the two other directions in space. 

In cylindrical co-ordinates w, e, where 

nT — r ooB$ and 

these equations may be obtained as equations of relative equilibrium for 
motion in the directions of •or and z increasing. They are found to be 




p 9iir 0^ 

(250-1), 

Idp _dV 

pdz dz 

(260*2). 

Eliminating p from these two equations, we obtain 


«T ^ 

dz ^ d'sr dz dvr dz 



or, in r, 0 co-ordinates 

Since the star is supposed symmetrical about its axis of rotation, the 
gravitational potential V can be expanded in the form ,, i; 

V ess' Vo + VjPa (cos d) -H V* (cos 9) + ... . . . . .4^0*6), 
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jpit I**} ... representing the usual zonal haxmonics of even orders. Poisson^a 
relation V^V= — 4m-p at once gives the corresponding density p in the form 

/> = Po + PaPa (cos 0) (cos 0) + (250-6), 

where = -„(« + 1 ) F„ (260-7). 

A star devoid of rotation has been found to arrange itself in spherical 
layers with a high central condensation of mass. When the star is in rotation, 
the layers will no longer be spherical, but the high central condensation of 
mass will persist. In the extreme case in which the mass is entirely concen- 
trated at the centre, as in Roche’s model, V reduces to M/r, so that Fa, F 4 ... 
all vanish, as also of course do pa, ^ 4 , ... . In less extreme cases, in which the 
mass is not wholly concentrated at the centre. Fa, F 4 ... will not vanish, but 
Fa will be small in comparison with Fo in the star’s outer layers of low 
density; F 4 will be small in comparison with Fa, and so on. It follows from 

equations (250'7) that pa will be small compared with po, p 4 will be small 
compared with pa, etc. 


We can now re-write equation (250*4) in the form 
sm 0 COS ^ I - r ^ (p4‘) = ^ - V, ^ P. (cos ff) 

+ (260*8), 

in which the term which occupies the top line on the right-hand side is large 
with those in the second line, while these are large compared with 
all the remaining terms which are not written down. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the first term on the right of this 
equation, the simplest solution is found to be given by 

= (250-9), 

so that pi>^ is a function of r only. We obtain the complete solution by 
adding to this the most general solution of equation (250-8) with the right- 
hand member put equal to zero. As a glance at equation (260-3) shews, this 
is merely y‘(w), the most general function of -bt. Thus the value of p^® is 

The boundary of the star is given by p = 0, so that the equation of this 
boundary is obtained by equating the right-hand member of the equation to 
zero. We see that the additional solution represented by /(tsr) is necessary in 
order that the boundary may have shapes other than spherical. 

In a star such as the sun, the speed of rotation of the outer layers is so 
slight that the star’s surface may, to a good approximation, be treated as 
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spherical. For such a star /‘('sr) must be zero, and the most general solution 
possible is that given by equation (260*9). To a first approximation p 
may be replaced by po> and so is a function of r only, so that is a 
function of r only. The circumstance that 0 did not enter into the equation 
of motion (247*6) has already shewn that if is initially a function of r only, 
neither viscosity nor the transmission of radiation can destroy this property. 
Our present discussion has further shewn that for equilibrium <p must be a 
function of r only, at least so long as terms after the first on the right-hand 
of equation (250*8) are neglected. To this approximation, the rotation is by 
spherical shells, each spherical shell rotating as a rigid body with its own 
angular velocity, which in the outer layers of the star varies inversely as the 
square of the radius of the shell. 

261. To pass to a second approximation, we must take into account the 
second term on the right of equation (25 0 8). The additional terms required 
in the solution are seen to be proportional to sin® 0 and cos® 0, multiplied by 
functions of r only. Thus to a second approximation, the rotation in any sphere 
of given radius r is of the form 

(oos 0) (26T1), 

where A and S are constants, or, in terms of the latitude X, 

<j>^a — b sin®X (261*2), 

where a and h are positive constants. To a still further approximation, we 
must introduce into <#> a small term proportional to the fourth zonal harmonic 
P 4 (cos 6) giving a law of rotation 

<p=^a — h sin® X — c sin* X (251*6). 

The physical explanation of these laws is that the more rapidly rotating 
layers in the inner regions of a star are of distinctly spheroidal shape, whereas 
the less rapidly rotating layers outside are nearly spherical. The inner spher- 
oidal layers consequently approach nearest to a star's surface at its equator, 
and their drag results in an equatorial acceleration, particles near the star's 
equator revolving more rapidly than those near its poles. 

The mechanism can be simply illustrated by considering a star with a 
liquid centre of uniform density, built according to the extended Roche's 
model. Let the liquid core rotate with a constant angular velocity w, and let 
its surface be 

a?® 4* 2 ^® . .2* _ cos* X , sin* X 1 

If the angular velocity varies as l/r* throughout the atmosphere which 
surrounds this core, the speed of rotation at the point R, X on the bouiadtery 
of the star is 

sin* X — . - .1 . . 4251'^), 


^_c»r*_ coo-*]-! 


sm*X + 


(1 - e*)* 


J 


18 
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where e* stands for (a? — so that e is the eccentricity of the surface 
of the core. 

Solar Rotation. 

252. Observations on the rates at which faculae, sunspots and calcium 
flocculi travel round the sun shew that the pieriods of rotation are different in 
different latitudes, and formulae of the general type of (261'2) and (251’3) are 
found to fit the observations best. In fig. 48* the dots shew the period of 



Fig. 48. Solar rotation periods in different latitudes derived from measures of fibulae 

(Q-reen-wioh Observatory). 

Formula 14°-49 - P-yS sin® X - S^-ie sin^ X, thus 

„ ^=14°*64-2''*81sin2X 

rotation of various faculae in different latitudes which had been observed at 
Greenwich from 1888 to 1923. The two curves across the diagram shew the 
best fits that can he obtained from formulae of the type of (251*2) and (261*8) 
respectively. Other determinations of the rotations in different latitudes, as 
fitted to formulae of this type, are shewn in fig. 49. 

* M.N. nsrsiv. (1924), Plate 10. I am indebted to Sir F. W. Dyson, Astronomer EoyaL for 
permission to reproduce this figure and also fig. 49. 
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If we attempt to interpret these formulae in terms of the extended Koche’s 
model, a comparison with formula (261*4) shews that the observed equatorial 
acceleration of the sun’s rotation would require the inner core to have an 
eccentricity e such that e=/(l - e*) = 0*16 or e = 0*36. The ratio of its axes is 
given by 6 = 0*93 a. To produce this degree of ellipticity in a core of uniform 



49. Solar rotation period determined by yarious metbods* 

Eevereing Layer (Adams) ^ « 14‘’*64 — S°*60 sin® \ 

OaJoinm Plooouli (Fox) ^ s= 14®*66 - 2°*98 sin® X - ■ 

Faculae (Greenwich) ^ *" 

(^ = 14“*64-2«-81sin®X 

Faculae (Chevalier) ^ =s 14°'47 -> 2®*27 sin® x - . - . _ 

Spots (Maunder) ^ = 14®-48 - 2'»- 18 sin* X - 

density p, a>^/2jryp must be equal to 0*036. The value of to^J2>jryp for the sun’s 
outer surface is only 0*000014, so that if the sun’s equatorial acceleration is 
to be explained in terms of this model, the angular velocity of the core m ua t. 
be very much greater than that of the surface. If the law oc l/r* is Obeyed, 
the core must be of small radius or, alternatively, <ft may increase much more 
rapidly than 1/r® in the central regions of the sun. 
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The Iniemal Condition of Rotating Stars. 

263. The variation of the rotation of the sun’s atmosphere with latitude 
is of interest as providing direct observational evidence of the variations of 
rotation which theory shews must inevitably occur in every rotating star. 
From the point of view of cosmogony in general, however, variations in the 
speeds of rotation of stellar surfaces are only unimportant by-products of the 
far more extensive variations of rotation in the star’s interior. 

The knowledge of these rotations which we have gained from theory puts 
us in a position to form a fairly definite picture of the internal condition of a 
rotating star. 

In Chapter ill we studied the configurations of a non-rotating star in 
some detail. The conditions which were found to obtain in a star devoid of 
rotation can best be described by imagining the star divided into two distinct 
regions which we may describe as the core and the envelope. 

In fig. 47 (p. 270) the innermost curve gives the distribution of density as we 
pass along the radius of a non-rotating gaseous star of mass about equal to that 
of our sun. This shews that the density falls to about a twentieth of the central 
density at a point only a third of the radius out from the centre of the star. W e 
may describe as the core that part of the star which lies within a sphere whose 
radius is about a third of that of the star, this region containing the main part 
of the star’s mass, and being the only region in which the density is comparable 
with that at the star’s centre. In the outer region, which we describe as the 
envelope, the density is only a small fraction of the central density, and the 
mass of the envelope is only a small fraction of the total mass of the star. 

The curves in fig. 47 are drawn on the assumption that the gas-laws are 
obeyed throughout the star, but we have seen that considerations of stability 
demand deviations from the gas-laws. A star in which the gas-laws were 
obeyed would slowly shrink or contract until it had reached a configuration 
in which the gas-laws were not obeyed in the central regions of the star ; 
stability can only be maintained when this central region offers a greater 
resistance to compression than a purely gaseous structure can provide. Thus 
fig. 47 cannot represent an actual stable star; to represent this, substantial 
deviations from the . gas-laws must be introduced, with the result (§ 132) that 
both the density and temperature curves become very much flatter in this 
central region than the curves shewn in fig. 47. We may legitimately suppose 
that this modification of the density and temperature curves is confined to the 
core, the envelope continuing to obey the gas-laws. 

Thus we think of the star as consisting of a gaseous atmosphere and of a 
core whose structure may lie almost anywhere between the two extremes 
provided by a structure obeying the gas-laws as represented in fig. 47, and an 
almost incompressible mass of approximately uniform density. 
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The investigations of the present chapter have provided a picture of the 
same star when in rotation. We have found that viscosity has so slight an 
effect in the core that the whole life of the star is inadequate for it to establish 
uniformity of angular velocity. The different layers of the core continue to 
rotate as though viscosity were non-existent, with angular velocities deter- 
mined mainly by the past history of the star. On the other hand, viscosity and 
the braking effect of the transmission of radiation are extremely potent in the 
envelope, and we have seen that in a comparatively short time the angular 
velocity w in the envelope will conform to a law which, to a sufficient approxi- 
mation for our present purpose, may be expressed in the form g> oc 1/r®. 

In Chapters Vlii and IX we studied the configurations assumed by masses 
rotating with a,ngular velocities which were supposed uniform throughout each 
mass. For a fairly incompressible mass we found series of configurations which, 
under slow rotation, approximated to spheroids, and with higher velocities of 
rotation were pseudo-spheroids, pseudo-ellipsoids, or pear-shaped figures, 
according to the amount of angular momentum with which the system .was 
endowed, the series finally ending, for high angular momentum, in two 
detached and separate masses revolving about one another. If, however, the 
compressibility approximated to that of a perfect gas, the configurations were 
pseudo-spheroidal throughout, the series of configurations coming to an abrupt 
end through the pseudo-spheroid forming a sharp edge along its equator, so 
that its form became that of a double convex lens. Beyond this no configurations 
existed in which the mass rotated with uniform velocity throughout ; if the 
mass acquired further angular momentum beyond that corresponding to the 
lenticular figure, it shed matter from its equator, and this shed matter rotated 
at rates different from that of the main mass. 

We have seen that the angular velocity cannot be uniform in an l^tilal 
star. If the star is spherical, or approximately spherical, in shape have seen 
that the angular velocity in its outermost layers will fall off approximately as 
1/r*. When the star is not of spherical shape this law is no longer generally 
true, but the same physical principles from which we deduced it shew that in 
the equatorial plane of the star the angular velocity must fall off as l/w®, where 
fflp is the distance from the axis of rotation. When once this law is established, 
the lens-shaped figure with a sharp edge can never be reached. The lens-shaped 
figure is determined by the condition that centrifugal force exactly balances 
gravity on its equator. Now if <» falls off as l/w*, centrifugal force <»»«■ must M 
off as l/w®, and so falls off more rapidly than gravity, which only falls off about as 
rapidly as 1/tsr*. In an actual rotating star the law w oc l/'sr* is reaoh^ 
infinite rapidity in the outermost layers of all, so that the lenticular figfij^e Can 
never he reached, and the shedding of matter from the equator of a lehlillilar 
figure (which, incidentally, formed the basic conception of LaplaoeTs nebular 
hypothesis) cannot occur in an actual star. 

Thus if a star acquires an ever-increasing amount of rotaticii, its outer 
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surface must always remain smooth. It can never acquire a sharp edge, hut 
may acquire a more and more drawn out equatorial cross-section. Apart from 
this, the star is in most respects similar to the modified Roche’s model 
discussed in § 234, which consisted of an approximately incompressible core 
surrounded by a tenuous envelope. A star with a sufficiently incompressible 
core may behave in the way in which we found the modified Roche’s model to 
behave. With increasing angular momentum the core may depart from the 
spheroidal configuration ; it may become first ellipsoidal, then pear-shaped, 
and may end by fission into two detached masses rotating about one another. 

During this process the envelope, owing to its small mass, exerts only 
a negligible influence on the dynamics of the core. The r61e of the envelope 
is merely that of adjusting itself to the changes going on in the core ; it will 
arrange itself so that its outer surface always forms an equipotential in the field 
formed jointly by its own rotation and the ever-changing gravitational field of 
the core. When the core finally breaks into two detached masses, the envelope 
may either form a continuous surface surrounding both masses, or may itself 
divide into two envelopes, one surrounding each of the two masses. Or, to put 
the matter in a slightly different form, the final result will be two detached 
masses surrounded by two envelopes which may or may not overlap. 

The Sequence of Configurations of a Shrinkvng Star. 

254s. Our discussion has so far supposed that the rotating mass continually 
acquires more and more angular momentum. The separate stars in the sky 
are so widely spaced that their mutual gravitational influence on one another 
is quite negligible under normal circumstances, and no agency is known by 
which the angular momentum of a star can increase under normal circumstances. 
The emission of radiation from a rotating star, by carrying away angular 
momentum, will cause a decrease in the total angular momentum residing in 
the star, but apart from this the angular momentum must remain constant. 

On the other hand, our discussion has also supposed that the density of 
the rotating mass remains constant, and this supposition also is equally un- 
•^ifill®d in nature. In discussing the evolution of the stars in Ohapter vi, we 
^w how a star on ^y one series (if-ring, X-ring, or A-ring) might at any 
instant reach the limit of stable configurations, and start to contract with 

comparative rapidity until it reached the next lower series as a star of far 
higher density. 

During such a contraction the angular momentum of the whole star will 
remam approximately constant, so that its average angular velocity must 
increase. Since the effect of viscosity is negligible in the core, the motion of 
the core will conform to the well-known hydrodynamical equation* 

* Lazab, Hydrodynamics, Equation (2), p. 84. 
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On taking the integration round a circle of constant angular velocity 
this takes the form 

so that remains constant as the star shrinks. If the shrinkage is uniform, 
0 changes uniformly, and is always proportional to isr-^ or to Thus the 

average rotation w of the core will remain proportional to p^ throughout the 
shrinkage of the star, and the value of oa^J^iryp will he proportional to 
Although it has been convenient to regard our different configurations as 
belonging to masses of a given density p, we have seen that each separate shape 
of configuration corresponds to a given value of to^l^rryp, so that there are an 
infinite set of configurations of any specified shape corresponding to the 
different values of a> and p which are consistent with ft>Y27r7p having an 
assigned value. The angular momenta of the various configurations of any 
given shape are proportional to where r is any linear dimension of the 

mass, or, since M is proportional to pr» and co^/2'rryp is assigned, the angular 

momenta are proportional to M^p^. Thus if M is kept constant and p is 
allowed to increase, while the angular momentum remains constant, the mass 
will pass through the same sequence of configurations as though M and p were 
both kept constant while the angular momentum increased. This is precisely 
the series of configurations we have had under review. 

266. We now see that the shrinkage which accompanies the passage of an 
actual star from one region of stable configurations to another — or if we so 
prefer to put it, the shrinkage which accompanies the ionisation of one ring of 
electrons — may result in fission of the star into two distinct masses. 

As we have seen, the final stages of the process of fission are probably 
cataclysmic, with the result that it is difficult to follow them out dynamically. 
Had the pear-shaped figure proved to be stable, the final stages of the fissional 
process would have consisted merely in a gradual deepening of the furrow 
round the pear until we were left with two detached masses in contact rotating 
as one single rigid body, the periods of rotation of the two masses and their 
period of revolution about one another all three coinciding. There is no longer 
the same justification for this supposition when it is recognised that fission 
occurs only after cataclysmic motion. 

We may, however, notice that only one vibration is unstable at the point 
of bifurcation at which cataclysmic motion begins, this vibration being one in 
which neither half of the mass gains upon the other, either in rotation or 
revolution. When the elongation of the pear-shaped figure first take® place, 
the pointed end of the pear must lag somewhat behind the rotation of the 
blunter end, as a consequence of conservation of angular momentum^ but any 
such difference of rotation produces a distortion which corresponds to a stable 
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vibration : forces of restitution at once come into play and equalise the angular 
velocities. Similar forces of restitution will be in operation right up to the 
instant of fission, so that in the final system the rotations may be expected to 
agree with the revolution, both in period and in phase. The two constituents 
will accordingly rotate about one another in a motion which must at least 
approximate to a rigid body motion, the periods of rotation and revolution 
being approximately identical and the eccentricity of the orbits being very 
small. 

These are precisely the conditions found in binary stars which have, 
according to all available criteria, just broken up by fission. The primary 
criterioii for recent fission is the nearness of the two components, since we shall 
find that as a binary ages its two components move further apart. A class of 
stars exists, commonly described as stars of the j8 Lyrae type, in which the 
light curve varies continuously as the components undergo successive eclipses, 
this indicating that the two constituent masses must be either in actual contact 
or very close to actual contact. 

This class of star seems to fulfil all the conditions which our theoretical 
investigation has shewn ought to be expected in stars which have just broken 
up by fission. The periods of rotation and revolution appear to be identical ; 
any difference in these periods would shew itself in non-periodicity of the light 
curve; of this there is no evidence whatever. The eccentricity of orbit is 
invariably small, being almost zero for X Carinae and BR Centauri, in which 
the separation, calculated from the light curve, is zero or negative (correspond- 
ing to imperfect fission), and ranging from 0 to 0'02 for stars such as ^ Lyrae 
fl.D. 1337 and FOrucis in which the separation is excessively small. 



CHAPTEE XI 

THE EVOLUTION OF BINARY SYSTEMS 


266. In the last chapter we found that binary systems of the ^ Lyrae type 
shew all the characteristics to be expected in stars which have just broken up 
by fission. 

These stars form one end of a continuous chain of binary systems. As we 
proceed along this chain the physical characteristics of the systems vary 
widely, substantial departures occurring from the characteristics shewn by 
systems of the Lyrae type. In the present chapter we shall investigate 
what changes are likely to be produced in binary systems by the passage of 
time and the play of natural forces, with a view to examining to what extent 
the observed chain of binary formations can be interpreted as an evolutionary 
chain. 


Observational Material. 

267. The following table gives particulars of a few typical binary systems 
which shew the small separation, short period, low eccentricity of orbit and 
other features which must be regarded as the primary indication that a system 
has recently been formed by fission. 

The last column but one gives the radii of the two stars in terms of the 
radius of their relative orbit, and the final column gives the sums of these radii. 
If this sum were equal to unity the stars would be in contact. 


Table XIX. JUTewly-fomied Binaries. 


Star 

Spectral 

Type 

Mass 

Eccentricity 
of Orbit 

Period 
in Days 

Badii in terms 
of Orbit 

Sum of 
Badii 

H.D. 1337 

08^ 

36-3, 33-8 

0 

3‘52 

0-59, 0-39 

0-98 

V Puppis 

Bl 

19'2, 17*9 

0-08 

1-46 

0-46, 0-42 

0-88 

u Herculis 

J?3 

7*66, 2 93 

0-06 

206 

0-31, 0-37 

0-68 

TJH Oasaiop. 


_ 


293 

0-67, 0-30 

0-87 

/3 Lyrae 

jB5 

— 

0-018 

12-92 

0-68, 0-27 

0-96 

jRZ Gentauri 

A 


0 

1-88 

0-49, 0-24 

0-73 

WZ Oy^i 

A 


0 

0-68 

0-46, 0-38 

0*84 

JS Antliae 

FO 


•Pi*. 

0-66 

0-60, 0-39 

0*89 

Gentauri 

F 


0 

0-30* 

0-60, 0-60 

1-00 

injrsaeMaj. 

F8 

0-74, 0-62 

0 

0-33 

0-37, 0-37 

0*74 

^WTLaoertae 

<72 



0-32 

0-42, 0-46 

0^8 

W Crucis 

1 

^0 


0 

198-6 

0-61, 0-34 

0*96 


* J. Voute, Annalen v. d. Bosseha-Sterrenwacht, Lemberg (Java), n. (1927), 2e geSaelte. The ^ 
elements of orbit are those calculated by Shapley from an earlier light curve by RobfiUts, but in 
any case the light curve shews that the two components must be nearly or quite hi eontaot. 
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On. plotting spectral tjrpe against absolute magnitude, practically all of 
these and flimilar stars are found to lie on the main sequence. TF Crucis forms 
an exception; the mean densities of its two components are given by Shapley* 
as 1*3 X 10“® and 3*1 x 10“®, and both components are of giant type. Its origin 
may well be of the kind suggested at the end of 1 165. 

258. Aitken*!* has analysed the orbits of 119 spectroscopic binaries, 
classified by period and eccentricity, with results shewn in the following 
table : 


Table XX. Spectaroscopic Binaries classified hy 
Period and Eccentricity (Aitken). 




Period of Orbit in Bays 

A — . 


Total 

Number 


0-6 

6-10 

10-20 

20-60 

60-160 

Over i60 

Eccentricity 



6 




62 

0 to 0*1 

40 

9 

3 

3 

1 

0-1 to 0*2 

6 

4 

1 

0 

2 

4 

16 

0*2 to 0-3 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

12 

0’3 to 0-4 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

0*4 to 0*6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

3 

7 

0“5 to 0-6 

0 

0 

1 

3 

3 

2 

9 

0-6 to 0-7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0-7 to 0-8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

4 

0*8 to 0-9 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0*9 to 1-0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total number 

46 

19 

12 

13 

16 

14 

119 

Average period 

2-76 

7-80 

16-17 

30-24 

106-4 

1035 


Average 






0-328 


eccentricity 

0-047 

0-147 

0-202 

0-437 

0-371 



He has analysed the orbits of 68 visual binaries in the same way, obtaining 
the result shewn in Table XXI opposite, in which the periods are now measured 
in years instead of days. 

Both tables shew a marked increase of eccentricity with period, and the 
phenomenon runs on from one table to the other, the eccentricities of the 
visual binaries which have long periods being far higher than those of 
the spectroscopic binaries whose periods are far shorter. The general uni- 
formity of this progression is clearly shewn in Table XXII, in which the 
whole 187 orbits are divided, according to their periods, into seven groups 
of approximately equal size by adding together suitable groups of colunms of 
the two preceding tables. 

* Contributions from the Princeton University Observatory, No. 8 (1915). 
t The Binary Stars, New York, 1918. 
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Table XXI. Visual Binaries classified by Period and Eccentricity (Aitken). 



Period of Orbit in Tears 

Total 


oT-so 

60-100 

100-160 

Over 160 

Namber 

Eccentricity 






0 to 0*1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0*1 to 0*2 

6 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0*2 to 0*3 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0*3 to 0-4 


4 

2 

1 

14 

0-4 to 0-6 


6 

1 

2 

14 

0‘5 to 0*6 


4 

1 

6 

14 

0*6 to 0*7 


1 

1 

1 

4 

0-7 to 0*8 

3 

3 

0 

1 

7 

0-8 to 0*9 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0*9 to 1*0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total number 

30 

20 

6 

12 

68 

Average period 

31*3 

74*4 

124*6 

243 


Average 






eccentricity 

0*423 

0*614 

0*668 

0*629 

. 


Table XXII. Ecoentn/dties of Binarxes of vaT'ious Periods ^ Aitken^. 


Type of Star 

ITumber 

Mean Period 

Mean 

Eccentricity 


f46 

2*76 days 

0*047 

Spectroscopic 

1 19 

7*80 „ 

0*147 

Binary 

|26 

23*00 „ 

0*324 


l29 

1*6 years 

0*360 


r30 

31*3 years 

0*423 

Visual Binary 


74*4 „ 

0*614 


Lie 

170*0 „ 

0*639 


This makes it abundantly clear that statistically period and eccentricity 
progress together, although of course this is not necessarily true for individual 
stars. This line of progress characterises the chain of binaicy config^urations 
already mentioned, binaries which have been newly formed by fission occupying 
the extreme end of the chain at which the periods and eccentricities are 
both very small. 

259. Aitken has also studied the distribution of spectral type in binary 
systems. His results are shewn in the following table, which gives the average 
periods and the average eccentricities of binaries, both spectroscopic and 
visual, of different spectral classes : 
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Table XXIII. Binary Systems classified hy Spectral Type (Aitken). 


T 3 Toe of Star 

Spectral Glass 

Number 

Mean 

Period 

Mean 

Eccentricity 



fOto B8 

48 

26-76 days 

0-189 

Speotrosoopie 

Binary 


B9 to .4 3 
^ 6 to jPa 

36 

10 

13-36 „ 

32-76 „ 

0-187 

0-262 


to QQ 

13 

267-4 „ 

0-129 



\G5to MA 

8 

162-9 „ 

0-196 



[OtoBQ 

0 

- ■ ■ 




jB 9 to AS 

13 

98-9 years 

0-629 

Visual 


A5to F2 

9 

100-6 „ 

0-512 

Binary 

1 

i^6 to 0 

30 

78-7 „ 

0-478 


G5 to F2 

12 

86-0 „ 

0-432 



,A6 to M4 

4 

126-7 „ 

0-402 


In the spectroscopic binaries it is impossible to say whether the eccen- 
tricity increases or decreases with advancing spectral type ; it is at any rate 
safe to conclude that there is no marked correlation between spectral type 
and eccentricity. As regards periods, the later type spectroscopic binaries 
have periods which are distinctly longer than those of earlier type, but there 
is no very marked correlation extending throughout the table. 

Yisual binaries shew a complete absence of correlation between period 
and spectral type, but an appreciable correlation between eccentricity and 
spectral type in the sense of a decrease in eccentricity accompanying an advance 
in spectral type. 

Aitken’s classifications, given above, include only those binary orbits for 
which the data are thoroughly well determined. We must be very cautious in 
assuming that these orbits are representative of binary orbits in general, or in 
supposing that the characteristics we have noticed would prevail in a random 
selection of binaries. 

The spectral lines of early type stars are singularly ill-defined, so that the 
velocities in early type spectroscopic binaries can only be measured accurately 
when they are very large, the Doppler effect now becoming so marked that 
the breadth and fuzziness of the lines is of little account. As a consequence, 
early type binaries in which the periods are long, and the velocities con- 
sequently small, are apt to be excluded from the table. This results in a 
tendency for the periods of early t3pe binaries entered in the table to be 
short in comparison with the periods of late type binaries which are unaffected 
by this restriction. This consideration may account for some or all of the 
correlation between period and spectral type shewn in the table for spectro- 
scopic binaries. 

Yisual binary systems of classes O, B and A are in general bright but 
remote from us, so that the two components must be remote from one another 
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also if the limited power of our telescopes is to disclose their binary nature. 
There is thus a tendency for the table to include no binaries of early type 
except those whose orbits are large and so of long period. In view of the 
correlation we have already discovered between period and eccentricity, this 
also gives a preference to orbits of high eccentricity. This consideration may 
account for some or all of the correlation between eccentricity and spectral 
type shewn in the second half of the table. 

Aitken’s own conclusion is that, even after allowing for these factors, 

“ the evidence is definitely in favour of an increase of the period of binary 
stars with advancing spectral class.’" He reaches this conclusion, however, by 
taking into account the difference in spectral class between spectroscopic and 
visual binaries, the spectroscopic binaries being mainly of early class, and the 
visual binaries of late class. When we regard these two sets of binaries as 
distinct types of object, as we shall find reason to do, the correlation between 
spectral type and period is seen to amount to very little. As regards the 
correlations, if any, between eccentricity and spectral type in the two classes of 
binaries separately, Aitken expresses the opinion that “ it is doubtful whether 
any significance attaches to either.” 

Thus the only correlation which is firmly established is that of advancing 
period with advancing eccentricity of orbit, as shewn in Table XXII. 

Tidal Fbiction. 

260. We turn now to a theoretical discussion of the changes which are 
likely to occur in the orbit of a binary star after fission has occurred. 

In Chapter viii (§ 218), we saw that two stars rotating about one another, 
with the three periods of rotation and revolution all equal, are seoulariy unstable 
until their distance apart reaches a certain limit, and that even after this critical 
distance is exceeded, secular stability exists only in a partial sense. Our 
investigation, however, dealt only with incompressible masses. In an actual 
star, there may be no secular stability until the two components into which 
the core has divided are at a considerable distance apart, and yet the atmo> 
spheric envelopes surrounding these two components may form a continuous 
surface, or may so increase the radii of the complete stars as to cause them to 
appear to be almost in contact. 

After this point has been passed, and the configurations possess partial 
secular stability, it becomes important to investigate in what sense they 
remain secularly unstable. 

Fission has been supposed to occur as a consequence of shrinkage of the 
star, and there is no reason why this shrinkage should suddenly oe>#e at the 
moment at which fissiojn takes place. If the two components «^«iti»ue to 
shrink further after fission, the rate of rotation of each will increase ih accord- 
ance with the conservation of angular momentum, so that the rotations of the 
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separate masses will gain on their revolution about one another, with the 
result that after a time the arrangement of the masses will be of the general 
nature shewn in fig. 50. In a configuration such as this, each mass exerts a 
couple on the other in such a direction as to augment the orbital motion of 
revolution already taking place. These couples are the direct successors of the 
forces of restitution, mentioned in § 255, wh^ch tend to equalise the periods of 
rotation and of revolution. The effect of these couples on the orbits of the 
masses has been very fully investigated by Darwin under the designation of 
“ Tidal Friction.” 



261. Suppose that a star originally of mass M + M' has divided into two 
components of masses My M\ each of which describes an approximately 
elliptic orbit about the centre of gravity of the two. Let e be the eccen- 
tricity and a> the semi-major-axis of the orbit described by either mass 
relative to the other. 


If the tidal jBriction couples were non-existent, there would be the usual 
two first integrals of the motion. 


MM^ 
iff -H if 




<261‘1), 


where 



if»if'» 
iff -H if' 


a (1 - e») 


(261-2), 


Energy = where (261*3). 

Let the couples produced by tidal friction be supposed to act for a short 
interval dty each component of the system exerting a couple G on the other 
in the direction of the orbital motion. iLs a consequence, the orbit will be 
disturbed and at the end of the interval dt a new orbit will be described. 
The eccentricity and semi-major-axis of this may be denoted by e+edty 
a -h CL dty in which e and d are regarded as rates of increase during the action 
of the couple G. These rates of change are readily found. Differentiating 
equation (261*3), we find 


1 da _ 2 dE _ 2 

d? dt yMM' dt “ yMM' 


(261*4). 


Since G acts in the direction of 6 increasing, must be positive. Thus 
daj dt is positive, so that tidal friction increases a. 


By logarithmic differentiation of equation (261*2), 

1 ^ /T _ 2 \ _ 2 ^ 1 da 

l-e^dt^ h dt~ddt 


(261*5) 
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The angular momentum K increases at a rate so that dhldi = (?. On 
further using the value for daldt provided by equation (261*4), and sub- 
stituting for ^ jfrom equation (261*1), this becomes 


d 




\-d^db 

whence, using the polar equation of the orbit in the form 

a (1 — e®) = (1 4- e cos O') r, 
dA n- 

— ^ [2 cos 6 + e(l cos® 6)1 ... 


.(261*6). 


Since Q- acts in the direction of 6 increasing, Q-jh is positive, while 
e (1 4- cos® &) is necessarily positive. Tidal friction acts mainly when the 
masses are closest together — i.e. when cos 6 is nearest to 4- 1. Hence it is 
readily found that G cos djh is preponderatingly positive and dejdt integrated 
through a whole orbit must be positive. 

Thus tidal friction increases both a and e, and as the evolution of a 
binary star progresses, tidal friction must produce — (i) increasing separation, 
(ii) increasing period, (iii) increasing eccentricity. 


262. So far, then, tidal friction has been seen to be capable of producing, 
at leawst in a general qualitative way, exactly those phenomena which appear 
in actual fact to occur as the evolution of a binary system progresses. 
But tidal friction falls off very rapidly as the distance between the com- 
ponents increases. When the two components are at a distance r apart, the 
tides raised by either on the other are proportional to l/r», and the tidal 
couple, which arises from the gravitational pull of tides on tides, falls off 
approximately as l/r«. Equation (261*4!) shews that the change in 1/a which 
occurs in a whole revolution is proportional to Q and so to 1/a*, so that 1/a* 
will decrease by approximately the same amount at each revolution of the 
star. Clearly the changes become inappreciable when a is at all large. 

263. A still more clearly-defined limitation to the scope of tidal friction 
has been indicated by Russell* and others. Any increase in the separation 
of the two components of a binary star, whether under tidal friction or 
otherwise, involves an increase in the orbital momentum of the system. So 
long as the system remains free from external disturbance, the total angular 
momentum of the system remains constant, so that the increase in orbital 
momentum is necessarily gained at the expense of the rotational momenta 
of the constituent stars. When the masses of the two components are very 
unequal, there is a large store of angular momentum in the rotation of the 
more massive one, and separation can proceed very far before this has all 
been transferred to angular momentum. But conditions are very different 

* Aitrophy 9. Jowwil, 165. 
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wheu the components are of approximately equal mass, as is the case with 
the majority of binary stars. 

264. In § 217 we obtained the total angular momentum M of a newly- 
formed binary system in which the components revolved in a circular orbit 
of radius R, in the form 

Consider first the extreme case in which the masses are supposed homo- 
geneous and incompressible. W^ith a view to obtaining some idea of the 
ratio of division of M into its rotational and orbital parts, I have calculated 
the ratios of the separate terms in M for Darwin’s figures of closest 
approach from the data already tabulated in § 218, with the following results: 


JXL 

ld~ 

0 

0*4 

0*6 

1*0 

Rotational momentum of M' 

0 

•039 

*046 

■077 

‘ 'M 

1 

•160 

*136 

•077 

Orbital momentum 

0 

*801 

*819 

•846 

Total 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 


With very few exceptions all known binary stars have values of - M'fM 
which lie between 0*4 and 1‘0. Excluding the few systems for which M^jM 
is less than 0*4, it appears that the orbital momentum must initially be at 
least 80 per cent, of the whole if the components move in circular orbits; 
if they moved in stable elliptical orbits, it would of course be greater still. 

Thus no matter for how long tidal friction or other similar tendencies 
act, the orbital momentum cannot increase to more than 1*26 times it® 
initial value throughout the whole course of a binary star’s history. In the 
subsequent motion of the star, the orbital momentum is 

MM (264*2), 

where I is the semi-latus- rectum of the elliptical orbit. It follows that^ 
throughout the whole life of the star, (1 + i cannot increase to more thaw 
(1*25)® or 1*56 times its initial value. For bodies at a considerable distanoe 
apart for two similar ellipsoids in contact ^«=0*22, which is the 

maximum value of f. Thus in the whole course of evolution the value of 
1 + ^ cannot decrease more than in the ratio 1*22 : 1. It follows that I cannot 
at the very most increase in a ratio greater than 1*66 x 1*22 or 1*90. 

These calculations have referred to a perfectly homogeneous mass. To 
study the effect of heterogeneity, let us pass to the extreme case of matter 
so compressible that Roche’s model (§ 228) may be supposed to give an 
approximation to the arrangement of density. We may now put 0 
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and §■=0. The -vrhole momentum is orbital, and in this extreme case the 
constancy of M requires that I shall remain absolutely constant. We may 
reasonably suppose that all compressibility lessens the possible range of in- 
crease in I, so that the increase of 90 per cent, just calculated for an incom- 
pressible mass is the maximum possible, always provided the mass ratio does 
not exceed 2^:1, and that the system remains free from external disturbance. 

266. Under these same assumptions there is a simple relation between 
the dimensions of the present orbit of a binary star generated by fission and 
those of the parent star out of which the system originated. 

Let T and p denote the mean radius and mean density of the parent star 
at the instant at which the pseudo-spheroidal form first becomes unstable, so 
that M M' = ^TTpr^, and let 6 denote the value of (o^/'2,'n’<yp at the same 
instant. Then the angular momentum at this instant is 

M = (Jkf M') * 7* (JkT + M'f (f 


When fission has taken place and the components have become thoroughly 
separated, the orbital momentum is 

MM' ^ ^ r 

Since this must always be less than M, it follows that at any stage of 
the starts orbital motion 

I 

r Mm'^ r* 

If the parent star was wholly incompressible, the critical figure is a 
Maclaurin spheroid at its point of bifurcation, for which Zb®/?** = 0*8888 and 
0 = 0*18712, so that the inequality becomes 

|;< -04185 .....( 265 - 1 ). 


For a compressible mass the value of y5?®/r® is less, but 6 is greater. 
Calculation makes it clear that compressibility decreases much more 

rapidly than it increases 0, so that compressibility lessens the numerical 
factor *04136 — for instance, for Roche's model it reduces to zero. Thus the 
inequality (265*1) remains true independently of the compressibility of the 
mass. 


If the two components are of very unequal mass 

is very large, so that I may be very large compared with r — the components 
can separate to a distance large compared with the dimensions of the parent 
star. But for the normal binary in which MjM' < 2^, the yalue of 
(M+My(M^M'* is less than 24*01 and inequality (265*1) takes the fonn 

^<-9928r. 


=9 


J 
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so that Tiiider no circumstances can the semi-latus-rectum of a binary system 
in which ' < 2^ exceed the mean radius of the parent star at the 

instant at which the spheroidal or pseudo-spheroidal form first became 
Tihstable. 

266. For a Centauii the present value of I is 2*5 x 10^^ cms., subtending 
an angle of 12‘75". If the system was generated by rotational fission and has 
been under no influence beyond that of tidal friction, the mean radius of the 
pseudo- spheroid just before elongation commenced must have been at least 
2*5 X 10“ cms., so that the major-axis must have been at least 6 X 10“ cms., 
subtending (at its present distance) an angle of at least 30''. The mass of the 
system being 3*8 x 10** grms., the mean density must have been less than 
6 X 10-“ 

These figures are so remote from possibility as to dispel at once the 
supposition that the present long periods and large orbits of binaries can be 
ascribed to the* workings of tidal friction on systems evolved by rotational 
fission, and we are compelled to turn elsewhere for a solution of the problem. 

Sesculab Deobease of Mass. 


267. The foregoing discussion has supposed the masses of the two com- 
ponents of the binary to remain constant ; we have seen that in actual fact 
they must undergo a slow secular decrease as a consequence of the emission ‘ 
of radiation from the star. In 1924* I investigated whether this secular 
change could produce the lengthening of the period and increase in the 
eccentricity which are observed to occur in binary systems. 

When a force F acts upon a body of mass m which is losing mass by 
radiation at a rate —dmjdt per unit time, the momentum of the mass 
experiences an increase at a rate F from the action of the force, and a lasts 

at a rate ^ from the momentum carried away by the emitted radiation. 

Thus the change of momentum is governed by the equation 

d , X TT dm 

V, 


or, simplifying. 


dv 


m-rf-ssF 

dt 


.(267*1). 


The ordinary Newtonian equations are accordingly applicable without 
modification to a body whose mass is changing as a result of the emission 
of radiation. 

Motion of Particle about a Body of Decreasing Mcbss. 

268. Consider first the abstract problem of the motion of a particle of * 
small mass about a gravitating body whose mass is decreasing as a result of 
the emission of radiation. 

* M.i7. LXxnv. (1924), pp. 2 and 912. , 
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Taking polar co-ordinates with the centre of force as origin, it follows 
from equation (267*1) that the motion of the particle will be governed by 
the usual equations 

(268*1), 

r — (268*2), 

in which h remains constant throughout the motion, but m varies with the 
time. From these we readily deduce 

I [j _ 2^] = _ ^ ^ (268-3). 

The quantity in square brackets on the left is the total energy of the 
particle in its orbit. This is equal to — 7 m/ 2 a, where a is the semi-major-axis 
of the elliptic orbit being described at the instant, so that equation (268*8) 
may be put in the form 

hm-iw <“■«■ 

The average value of 1/r taken over a complete revolution is 1/a, so that 
on averaging equation (268*4') over a complete revolution we obtain 

d f m\ 1 dm 


dt 


(S)-iw 


in which d/dt of course only refers to secular changes. Integrating we obtain 

ma — constant (268*6). 

The eccentricity of the orbit described at any instant is given by 


a yma 


and since ma remains constant, it follows that e must remain constant. 
The period P is given by 

P 


n 


27r (—) > 
\ym/ 


and since ma remains constant, P varies as l/m". 


Motion of a Binary System, in which both OomponenU decrease in Mass. 


269. In an actual astronomical binary system, both components are losing 
mass at the same time, and usually at different rates. This case is best treaty 
in terms of Cartesian co-ordinates. 


Let a, y, z and y, z denote the positions of the two componentf of a 
binary system at any instant, their masses being M and M* respeotiy^. 

As in equation (267*1), the equations of motion of the components wiU be 


OD = 


yAf ' («?' -- a?) 


etc. 


.(^ 69 * 1 ). 



i. 

dt 
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From these equations we readily deduce that 

fiJIf (*• + #* + + iJf (A"' + /' + i’*) - 

(269-2). 

The truth of this equation can be seen without detailed analysis, for the 
terms other than those in dMjdt and dM'Jdt must necessarily vanish in order 
that the conservation of energy may be satisfied when M and M* do not vary 
with the time. 

The motion of the mass M is that of a particle describing a gravitational 
orbit under a force 

1 

{M + MyS^ 

to the centre of gravity of the two masses, where S is the distance to this 
centre of gravity, so that 

If a is the semi-major-axis of the relative orbit of the two particles, the semi- 
major-axis of the orbit of M is similarly 

M' 

Thus the equation expressing that the energy of an elliptic orbit is 
-- ryMJ2a assumes the form 

i (^ + y® + jf>y^ = - 2a (269-3), 

and from this and the corresponding equation for the orbit of the mass M', 

(^ + ^ + i«) + ' (ae' » + y' » + i' ») - == - 

(269-4). 

Since the average value of 1/r throughout the description of an elliptic 
orbit is 1/a, we obtain, on averaging equation (269*3), 

ryjf 'a 

average value of K^+ + = (M + M')2a ‘ 

On averaging equation (269*2) through a complete revolution of the orbit, 
we now obtain 

d f MM\ _dM[ M'^ dM' [ ikH 

dt V 2a /” dt [(^M-\-M')2a a y dt \sM-JrM')2a a\\ 

which, after some simplification, becomes 

dt {M+ M') 2a dt 
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This has the integral 

a {M + M'') = constant. (269*5), 

From equations (269*1) we readily obtain 

{of - X) iy' - y) - (y' - y) {x' - «j) = 0, 

whence, on integration, 

{x' — x) (y' — y) — (y' — y) (a?' — a?) = A, a constant. 


The eccentricity of orbit being described at any instant is given by v 


1 

a ya{M + M') 


(269-6), 


where Z is the semHatus rectum of the relative orbit. Since both h and 
a (ilf + Jf ') have been seen to remain constant throughout the whole motion, 
it follows that e also remains constant. The period P is given by 


so that, by equation (269*5), P varies as {M H- 

Summing up, we see that as a binary system of total mass M M* 
dissolves into radiation : 

The eccentricity of orbit remains constant. 

The linear dimensions of the orbit increase, varying as (M-^ 

The period of the orbit increases, varying as (ifef 4- 
The velocity of the orbit decreases, varying as {M +• JUf '), 


270. If a binary system of mass M + M' emits M ergs of radiation 
per second, the resulting loss of mass is determined by the equation 

+ (2m). 

Differentiation of equation (269*6) with respect to the time now gives 

I 1 . d . nirt\ P ^ y .. 

5 ^ ~ - (WTW) ^ ° ° 1T> 

where 5 is the average rate of generation of energy in ergs per gramme 
per second of the combined mass. For instance, regarding sun and earth as a 
binary system, U == 1-90, and we readily calculate that the radius of the earth’s 
orbit is increasing at the rate of 0-31 x 10“^ centimetres a second, or a metre 
per century. The orbits of the other planets are of course expanding ; at 
proportionate rates. The year, defined as the periodic time of the eiwr|hh*s 
orbit round the sun, is increasing at the rate of 0*0004(2 seconds a c^tury, 
while the periodic times of the other planets are increasing at proportionate 
rates. 

It is, however, clear that changes of the type just considered cannot 
change the orbits of binaries which have been formed by fission into the orbits 
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of binaries as actually observed. Throughout such changes the eccentricity 
would retain always the ■ exceedingly small value it had immediately after 
fission, while the expansion of orbit determined by equation (269*5) is far too 
slow to reconcile with the observed orbits of binary systems in general. We 
must travel still further to understand the evolution of binary systems. 


Disturbances from Passing Stars. 

271. Having found that the forces acting from within the system itself 
cannot explain the observed evolution of binary systems, it is natural to 
proceed to a study of the forces originating from outside ; in other words, we 
proceed to examine the eiBfect of other stars. 

The problem before us has a close analogy with the problems of the 
Banetic Theory of Gases. The stars may be compared to the molecules of a 
gas, single stars being represented by monatomic molecules, binary systems 
by diatomic molecules, and so on. So far we have merely been considering 
the dynamics of molecules in a gas in which no collisions occur; we must 
now, so to speak, consider the dynamics of collisions. It will, however, be 
best to state and discuss our problem in a form which does not borrow any- 
thing from, or presuppose any analogy with, the Kinetic Theory of Gases. 


272. With the notation already in use, let the velocity of the com- 
ponent M' of a binary system relative to if be so that 

^ — df — Xj etc. 


The energy of the orbit is readily found to be 



MW 

M^W 




r 


(272*1). 


The forces acting on the components M, M’ consist of those arising fronu 
inside the system itself, and those arising from other stars. In each case the 
equations of motion are (cf. § 267) of strictly Newtonian form, whence it 
follows, firom the general principles of statistical mechanics, that the co- 
ordinates and components of velocity in a great number of stars, which have 
attained a final steady state through being subjected to one another’s gravi-* 
tational force for a suflSciently great time, will approximate to the statistical 
distribution specified by Maxwell’s law. In the special case of binary systems 
this law takes the form 


Ae-'^d^drid};4i7Tr^dr .....(272-2), 

where E is the energy of the system, as given by equation (272'1), .4 is a 
constant which is proportional to the total number of systems under discus^ 
sion, and JS is another constant, determined by the total energy of all the 
systems, or, what is the same thing, by their average energy. 

In the final state specified by Maxwell’s law (272-2), equipartition of 
energy obtains, so that the average value of each squared term 
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in expression (272*1) for the energy is the same. Its actual value is readily 
found to be l/2jEr. 

The components of velocity u, v, w of the centres of gravity of the binary 
systems in space will also, in this final state, conform statistically to a law of 
distribution of Maxwell’s type, the actual law being 

dudvdw. 


where H is the same as in the law of distribution (272*2). The average 
values of (M + M') etc., are again each equal to 1122^, so that for systems 
of a given total mass (M + M''} the average value of (w* + v^ + w^), which we 
shall denote by (?®, will be given by 




.(272-3). 


2if (if+MO 

Halm*, Seares*f and others have found that to a rough approximation, 
the value of + M') is the same for binary stars of different masses. 

We shall discuss the full significance of this fact later; for the present we 
merely note that formula (272*3) provides a means of. determining Jff by direct 
observational methods. 


When JSC is known, formula (272*2) gives the law of distribution of the 
velocity components «?, and of the separation in space r, which would 
prevail in a system of binary orbits after a sufficiently great time had elapsed. 
But the observational material on the orbits of binaries is not in a form 
convenient for comparison with this theoretical statistical distribution of 
V» S’ orbits of binary stars being generally tabulated in terms of 

their periods and eccentricities. We accordingly proceed to transform the 
theoretical law of statistical distribution (272*2) into a form which’ will 
express the statistical distribution of periods and eccentricities J. 


273. The law of distribution (272*2) depends only on f » + ly* + and v. 

Since the values of f * + 97 * 4- S’* and r, and hence also the whole law of distri-’ 
bution, are invariant as regards different directions of the axes of reference 
in space, we may select any directions we please for these axe& . Let us 
choose the a?-axis in the direction of r increasing, so that ^becomes identical 
with r, the radial velocity. When this is done must be the square of 

the tangential velocity r. Let <j£> be the azimuth of the direction of r in ahy 
plane we please perpendicular to the axis of as. Then we may replace -iy* 4- ^ 
by t“, and by rdrd<p. Making these substitutions, and integrating 
respect to the law -of distribution (272*2) transforms into 


where 



Bf'TT^Aer^^'dr rdri^d/r 


1 MM' 


(r® + T*) 


rfMM' 

r 




..(27S*I^ 

..(273*2> 


* M,N. ifxxi. p. 

t XiV. (1922), p. 166, ot Mount Wilson O<yntributi 0 m,'No. 926. 276 below. 

X A somewhat fuller disoussiou of this problem will be found in ilpi'' 
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The relative orbit is the same, and has the same total energy E', qb that 


of a particle of mass ^ 7 moving about a centre of force ^ , where 
/* = «y {M + Jf '). Let us put 


h — Tr\ 





7(if+AfO 

r 


...(273-3), 


so that h is the rate of description of double areas in this relative orbit, and 
E" is the energy for a particle of unit mass. 

Solving these equations for r, T and r, we find 


T = <r + g (273-4), 



r= = 2i^" - 0-® H- (273-6). 


The first two equations shew that the range of values from r = 0 to 
r = 00 and from *r =0 to r=oo is exactly covered by letting both o- + fji>fh 
and h vary from 0 to 00 . In permanent binary systems, E'* is always negative, 
and since is necessarily positive, this limits <r and h to values such that 
— 4 - fj?h^ is positive. If a definite negative value is assigned to E" and a 

definite positive value to h, the value of cr can range within the limits 
±[ 2 ^" + ya=/Aaj. 

We first transform variables in formula (273*1) from r, T, r to E'\ h, a. 
The Jacobian of transformation is found, after slight simplification, to be 

3 (r, T, r) ' 

so that drrdrr^dr dE*'dhd<T. 

r 

Let us next write 

2E^' + lju‘lh^=p^ and a-=pco3 0, 

so that the limits for a- are from ^ = 0 to ^ = tt. Transforming to the variables 
A, E''' and 6, the law of distribution (273*1) becomes 

h-dhdE"de 

k^ipoosd^fjulhf' 

On integrating from ^ = 0 to 6 = 7r this becomes 

2HMM' „„ 

^ gl* (273-7). 

This is easily transformed so as to give the law of distribution of values 
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of the eccentricity and the period. Temporarily denoting the eccentricity by 
e (to avoid confusion with e == 2*7182), we have 

1 — €® — , 

so that, keeping E" constant, 

, 2E"hdh 
eae= r — . 

Using this and the further relation 

the law of distribution (273*7) takes the form 

HMM' /2iryY 

^ dP2ede (273*8), 

which gives the law of distribution of orbits classified according to periods 
and eccentricities. 

274. This law of distribution falls naturally into two parts, one of which, 
2ede, involves only the eccentricity e, while the other involves only the period 
P. This shews that in the final steady state which is obtained after a suffi- 
cient amount of interaction between different systems, there will be no 
correlation between the periods and eccentricities of binary systems. 

A very different state of things is disclosed by the tables given in § 268, 
which reveal a pronounced correlation between these two quantities^ the 
periods and eccentricities of orbits increasing together in a very marked way. 
We must conclude that the orbits of binary stars are still fe.r from having at- 
tained a statistical steady state. 

This result is not altogether disadvantageous to the progress of cosmogony. 
If the theoretical law of steady-state distributions had been exactly obeyed 
by actual stellar orbits, we should have obtained a result which, while strik- 
ing and concise, would have closed the door against all further progress 
in the direction in which we are now working. As it proves, the law is far 
from being obeyed, and the deviations from the law, which come from the 
stars not having interacted for a sufficient time, must represent surviving 
vestiges of the initial conditions of the stars : they provide material, then, for 
discussing the origins and early histories of binary systems. If the present 
distribution of eccentricities and periods had agreed with the theoretical 
steady-state law, the problem of discussing these origins and early histories 
would have been comparable only to that of trying to decipher the writing 
on a slate after a wet sponge had been rubbed over it. Our discussion has 
shewn that the sponge was not thoroughly wet; the writing, although doubt- 
less smudged, is not wholly obliterated. The eccentricities and peiiods have 
not yet been levelled to the extent required by the theoretical steady-state 
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law, aind from the outstanding irregularities we may hope to read something 
of the course of events which has led to the present state of things. 

Distribution of Ecc&ntrioities. 

275. In the final steady-state law, the eccentricities are distributed 
according to the law 2ec2e, so that all values of are equally probable. 
Observation shews that actually small values of c® predominate to an enormous 
extent. 

Taking spectroscopic binaries first, we may compare the eccentricity of 
orbits of the 119 spectroscopic binaries given in Table XX (p. 282) with those 
required by the steady-state law. The second column of the following table 
gives the observed eccentricities, while the third column shews the distribu- 
tion to be expected if the steady-state law ’^ede were in operation: 


e 

from 

0-0 

to 

0*2 

Observed 

78 

Theoretical 

5 

e 


0-2 

to 

0-4 

18 

14 

e 

99 

0-4 

to 

0-6 

16 

24 

e 

99 

0-6 

to 

0*8 

6 

33 

e 

>9 

0-8 

to 

TO 

1 

43 






119 

iii 


The theoretical law is nothing like obeyed, so that clearly spectroscopic 
binaries have not existed long enough for even an approximation to a final 
steady state to have become established. The predominance of low values of e 
suggests that spectroscopic binaries as a class started with low values of e, 
which interaction with other stars has nothing like raised to the steady-state 
values. 

The eccentricities of the 68 visual binaries tabulated on p. 283 may be 
treated in a similar way and give the results shewn in the following table : 


e = 0'0 

to. 

0'2 

Observed 

7 

Theoretical 

6 

c = 0*2 

to 

0*4 

18 

18 

e — 0*4 

to 

0*6 ...... 

28 

30 

e = 0*6 

to 

0*8 

11 

42 

e « 0*8 

to 

1*0 ...... 

4 

54 




68 

— 


The agreement between the observed and theoretical number of stars is 
seen to be good up to e=s0*6 but fails entirely beyond. The 68 binaries in 
question seem likely to provide a fair sample of all visual binaries as regards 
distribution of eccentricities, since there is no reason which makes binaries 
of abnormally high or lo^r eccentricity specially liable to discovery. Of course 
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the 68 binaries do not form anything like a fair sample as regards distribu- 
tion of periods, since special reasons make binaries both of long and of short 
periods difficult of detection, but the correlation between eccentricity and 
period, which is very marked in the spectroscopic binaries, is almost entirely 
absent in the visual binaries (see Table XXII on p. 283). 

The observed agreement up to about e — 0*6, and deficiency for higher 
values of e, is naturally explained by the supposition that visual binaries as a 
class start with low values of e; that encounters with other stars tend to 
adjust these to the law 2ede', and that there has not yet been time for 
complete adjustment, but only for adjustment as far as to about e=i0*6. 

We can perhaps best survey the whole situation by thinking in terms of 
average eccentricities. In the final steady-state law 2ede, the average value 
of e is 0*667. If any class of binaries starts life with nearly circular orbits 
(e » 0), the effect of encounters with other stars must be to increase the 
average value of e progressively until it approximates asymptotically to 0*667, 
so that the average value of e observed in any class gives a rough measure of 
the age of the class as binaries. The tables at the beginning of the present 
chapter now become full of meaning. Table XXTII suggests that spectro- 
scopic binaries of types 0, B and A are not substantially younger than those 
of the so-called later types, F, 6?, K, M, while Table XX suggests that spectro- 
scopic binaries of short period are younger than those of long period, and 
Table XXII suggests that spectroscopic binaries as a class are younger than 
visual binaries, but these conclusions would need some modification if the 
process of adjustment were quicker in some classes of stars than in others, a 
possibility to which we shall return later. 


Distribution of Periods. 

276 . The law of distribution of periods in the theoretical 
given by (of. formula (27S*8)) 






dP (276-1), 


where D is a constant which depends on how many stars are under discussion. 

Formula (272*3) provides a means of determining the constant M from 
the observed velocities of the stars in space. From a very thorough study of 
the question. Scares has concluded that stars of different masses all give 
approximately the same value for JJ, thus shewing that the translational 
motions of the stars very nearly conform to the steady-state law. 

In the following table, taken from his paper f, the second column 
values of the mean masses of stars of different spectral types, the 
sun being taken as unity, while the second column gives the mean. 

C*, the square of the velocity in space, the unit being one 





Aatrophya. Journ. i.v. (1922), p. 166. 


t 
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The third and fourth columns give values of MG^, which would be precisely 
constant if the steady-state law were exactly obeyed. 


TABLE XXIV. Stellar Equipartition of En&rgy (Scares). 


Spectral Type 

log M 

log (72 

log ilf (73 

MC^ 

P3 

0-96 

2*34 

(3-29) 

(1960) 

A 8*6 

0*81 

2*40 

(3*21) 

(1620) 

AO 

0*78 

2*78 

3*56 

3630 

A^ 

0*70 

2*87 

3*67 

3720 

A5 

0*60 

2*96 

3*56 

3550 

PO 

0*40 

3*11 

3*61 

3240 

P5 

0*19 

3*36 

3*65 

3660 

GO 

T-99 

3*62 

3*61 

4070 

G5 

1-88 

3*78 

3*66 

4570 

EO 

1*83 

3*80 

3*63 

4270 

E5 

1*79 

3*74 

3*53 

3390 

M a 

i 

1*77 

3*78 

3*65 

3560 

Means, excluding JB type stars ... 

3*67 

3754 


Excluding j5-type stars, which are not included in the mean, we see that 
MG^ is fairly uniform for all types of stars, its average value being 3754 in 
the units used by Scares, or 7*60 x 10^ ergs. Putting the mean value of MG^ 
equal to 3/25' as in formula (272*3) we 6nd 

5«2xl0-^ (276*2). 

If P is measured in years, and Jf, M' in terms of the sun’s mass as unity, 
the law of distribution (276*1) becomes 

MM' ^_a 
0-28 tP * 

Be dp (276-3). 

The exponential factor becomes veiy large when P is very small. For 
instance, if M, M\ the masses of the two components, are each equal to that 
of the sun, the exponential factor is found to have the following values : 

"When P = 1 year the factor — 1*25, 

„ P = 1 month „ „ = 3*17, 

„ P = 4 days „ „ = 86. 

For large values of P the factor approximates to unity, so that the law 
approximates to PdP, shewing that in binaries of long period the steady- 
state distribution is one in which the periods are evenly distributed over all 
values up to P = 00 . In binaries of short period the exponential factor g^ves 
an enormous preponderance of orbits having the shortest periods of all. 

Binaries which have been newly formed by fission have periods of only 
a few days (cf. Table XIX, p. 281). It now appears that the ultimate effect 
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of encounters with other systems must be to spread these periods out over 
all possible lengths of period up to P = oo , the periods being fairly uniformly 
distributed except that a certain preponderance of short periods remains. 


277. The whole kinetic energy of a binary system can be expressed in 
the form 

MM' 

^ (M + M') + V® + 4- i 2 g -— (p + +■ T-a sin® (277T) 


or 


MM' 

\ (if + Jf') c® + i (r® + T*). 


In the final steady state, the average value of each of the squared terms 
in formula (277T) must be the same, namely, so that the average value 

of T® will be 

— fl ^ d" /rtww rtv 



♦ 

Since t = r^, the mean value of t® taken through the whole description of 
a single orbit is 


1 1 

T®==-pj T*d< == ^ J r^ddO 


%irh /27r/u\^ 

\F 


,\t , 

) (1 -«■)». 


0 ~F 

For any value of P, formula (273*6) has shewn that the law of distribution 
of values of e is 2ede. On averaging over all values of e, the mean value of 
T® for all orbits of given period P is 

-KW- 

Corresponding to the value of t® given by equation (277*2), the jp#iod is 
found to be * 



(if 4- if 0* 


When a binary system has this period, the tangential velocity r has pre- 
cisely the value appropriate to the final steady state, so that on the average 
encounters with other stars tend neither to increase nor to decrease this 
tangential velocity, and so tend on the average to leave the period as it is. 

Suppose, however, that a binary system has a period far greater than this. 
The tangential velocity r then has a value far below the average steady-state 
value given by equation (277*2), so that encounters with other stars are likely 
on the whole to increase this value and so to lessen the period. Sirqilayly 
if a binary system has a period less than that given by equation (277*3), 
encounters with other systems are likely to increase the period. The law of 
distribution (27 6*3) may in a sense be regarded as a distribution ranged about 
the period given by equation (277*3) as median, but with infinite dispersion. 

On inserting the value = 2 x 10“" already found, and me^uiing M 
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and M' in tetms of the sun’s mass, the critical period P# given by formula 
(277*3) takes the form 



and in terms of this critical period the law of distribution (276*3) becomes 

JDgO'id (277*6). 

When each constituent is of mass equal to the sun, the critical period is 
found to be about 66 days. JFor more massive stars it is longer in proportion 
to the mass. 

278. Known binary stars fall into the almost distinct classes of spectro- 
scopic and visual binaries. The majority of spectroscopic binaries have periods 
of less than the critical period, while the visual binaries, without exception, 
have periods greater than the critical period. 

The known binaries cannot, however, be assumed to form a fair sample of 
binaries as a whole. They represent the fruits of two distinct methods of 
search, and the apparent division between the visual and spectroscopic 
binaries may merely represent a no-man’s-land in which neither method of 
search is effective, rather than a region in which no binaries exist. 

The best way of obtaining a fair sample of binaries as a whole is by fixing 
our attentipn on regions of space so near to the sun that few binaries are 
likely to have remained undiscovered. 

We have seen that six binaries are known to exist within four parsecs 
of the sun ; four of their periods are known with tolerable accuracy and are 
approximately 39, 60, 65 and 80 years, while the other two have much longer 
periods. Every one of these six is a visual binary, and it is reasonably certain 
that there is not a spectroscopic binary within four parsecs of the sun. 

Table III (p. 22) contains Hertzsprung’s list of 21 binaries of known 
periods lying within ten parsecs of the sun. Here we found two spectro- 
scopic binaries with periods of 9 and 22 months, the remainder being visual 
binaries with periods ranging from about 25 to 10,000 years. Even the spectro- 
scopic binaries had periods well above the critical period. 

Now if the binaries in the sky had reached a final steady state, or even 
approximated to such a state, there ought to be about as many binaries whose 
periods are being lengthened by encounters, and so are now less than the 
critical period, as there are binaries whose periods were being shortened by 
encounters; and so are over the critical period. Actual observation shews an 
enormous predominance of binaries of long periods. Every binary within four 
parsecs of the sun, and probably every binary within ten parsecs of the sun, has 
a period greater than the critical period of about 55 days, so that, speaking 
statistically, every binary within these regions is at present having its period 
reduced by encounters with other systems. Since the periods are decreasing 
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they must originally (still speaking statistically) have been, greater than they 
now are. 

The average periods of binaries are so large in comparison with the criti- 
cal period of 66 days, that the argument can be put in a very simple form. 
In a binary of period 100 years, which is about the average period of observed 
binaries, the velocity of each component relative to the centre of gravity of 
the system is about four kilometres a second. This system is disturbed by 
stats and other binary systems moving with velocities relative to it of the 
order of forty kilometres a second, and it is excessively improbable that such 
disturbance can either leave the relative velocity at the low figure of four 
kilometres a second or decrease it still further. The normal event is for the 
relative velocity to be increased, and this may either break up the system by 
causing its components to describe hyperbolic orbits or may lessen the 
period if they continue to describe elliptic orbits. Either event results in a 
decrease of the average period of the whole system of binaries. 

279 . We accordingly conclude that the average period of the binaries in 
the sky is at present being reduced by their encounters with other stars. 
Hence the average of these periods in the past must have been greater than 
the present average of about 100 years, and we must suppose that they had 
some other origin than fission of the kind we have had under consideration. 

The most probable account of the long-period binaries would seem to be 
that they represent the remains of independent condensations in the parent 
nebula which failed to get clear of one another’s gravitational fields and have 
been describing orbits about one another ever since, their periods being pn the 
average continually lessened by encounters with other stars. 

On this view binary systems fall into two distinct classes-*— ; A 

(i) Systems formed by rotational fission, whose peftlads iw# 

lengthening. ' 

(ii) Systems formed out of independent condensations in the parent 
nebula, whose periods are long but shortening. 

The former class have, on the average, periods of less than 66 days, and the 
latter class periods of more than 66 days. The two classes correspond broadly 
to the two observational classes of spectroscopic and visual binaries. 

The Genesis OF Texplb AND Multiplb Systems. 

280 . After a binary system has been formed by fission, each of i# |l1^o 
components may undergo a further shrinkage, under the same 
approximate constancy of angular momentum as produced fission in the parent 
star, and these conditions may produce fission in the components, thi48%ene- 
rating triple or multiple systems. Actually the angular momenta pf the two; 
components will not remain absolutely constant, hut will be diirhi^itoed to a 
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certain extent by tidal friction, and this diminution will certainly d^play, and 
may entirely prevent, the fission of the two constituents separately. 

Let us first disregard the action of tidal friction and treat the angular 
momentum of each component after fission has once occurred as a constant 
quantity. Let us further treat the masses as incompressible or nearly so. 

Let M be the mass of the parent star and M its angular momentum at 
the moment of fission, and after fission let one component have mass and 
angular momentum When the rotations of two masses result in their 

having configurations of similar shape, although of different dimensions, 
o)®/ 27 r<y/o is the same for both, so that their angular momenta are proportional 
to Let the angular momentum M be supposed to be 


where a depends only on the shape of the mass. 

Apply this equation first to the parent star at the moment of fission, and 
next to the constituent star when, if ever, fission overtakes it. If /Oj,, are 
the densities of the parent and constituent at their moments of respective 
fission, we find 

From these two equations 

Po — 

Pjp fa 

Values of fa corresponding to different values ai fm have already been 
calculated in § 264. From the table there given we deduce 


Value of fm 0 

0-29 

0*33 

0*50 

0*66 

0*71 

1 


y. 0 

0*039 

0*046 

0*077 

0T35 

0160 

1 


Paipp 

1040 

1740 

4760 

2690 

2460 

1 


(/n,p) ” 

16 

17 

21 

16 

16 

1 


We see that a second fission cannot take place until the density has 
increased to some thousands of times the density at the first fission. The last 

line gives the values of (po//^ this being the ratio of the dimensions of 
the orbit produced by the first fission to that produced by the second fission. 

The last line shews that when a triple system is formed in the way we 
have imagined, the separation of the two components of the main system 
will be from 10 to 20 times that of the components of the subsidiary system, 
and if still further subdivision takes place, a similar ratio must prevail. 

The relation P = 27 r -r — — , 

now shews that the period as the main system must be at least about 
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30 timesji that of the first subsidiary system, while the period in this 'must he 
about 30 times that of the second subsidiary systems if such exist, and so om 

■ This general result was first obtained by Russell*, but his method was 
different from the foregoing, and the detailed figures he gave were somewhat 
different from those just obtained. 


281. A rather extreme example of the type of multiple system predicted 
by the foregoing theory is to be found in Polaris. This shews spectroscopically 
periods of 4 days and about 20 years, while Courvoisier finds that the spectro- 
scopic triple system is in orbital motion with a fourth visible star, the period 
being 20,000 years. 

A typical visual system of the kind predicted by theory is illustrated in 
fig. 51, this being the star 1602 in Jonckheere’s Gatcdogue’\‘. 

The figure is drawn to scale to represent the projection of 
the system on the celestial sphere, except that the distance 
Gc has been somewhat increased. The actual separations 
(epoch 1908*9) are 

ac = 3*10", C?D=22-6r, AR = 24*17^ Aa=236’72". 


282. Generally speaking, all that can be observed of a 
multiple system is its projection on the celestial sphere at a 
single instant of time. Even if the orbital elements of the 
close pair can be determined, it is generally impossible to 
determine those of the wide pair. Thus effects of fore- 
shortening and ellipticity of orbit make it impossible to 0 , 

decide whether any observed individual system conforms to ? o , 
the demands of theory or not. 

If a large number of orbits are discussed statistically, 
course be made for foreshortening and ellipticity. A group of , triple systeois 
having the same ratio of their semi-parameters Itjli, and oriented at random 
in space, would shew projections on the celestial sphere such that the ratio 
of their observed separations obeyed a definite statistical law of distribu- 
tion. The summarised results of a statistical discussion by Russell J are shewn 
in Table XXV (p. 306). 


The material for discussion consisted of 74 triple or multiple systems 
given in Burnham’s Gatalogue\ since multiple systems appear two or eyen 
three times in the list, the total number of entries is 83. These systems 
divided into two classes according to the ratio of the separation of the wide 
to the annual motion of the system in the sky ; Class I consists of 64 syste^e ifr 
which the separation of the wide pair is less than 1000 years’ proper motioU, while 
Class II consists of 19 systems in which the separation of the wide' |8& js 


X.c. |>. 196. t Metaoira It.A.S, iixx. (1917). 

t Aatrophya. Joum. xx%i. (1910), p. 200. 
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greater than this. This gives a rough classification according to the actual 
dimensions of the system. The last column gives the theoretical distribution. 
Sa/«i to be expected for 46 systems for which l^li has the uniform value 0*09. 


TABLE XXV. Separations in Triple Systems (Russell). 


Observed ratio of 
separations {s^lsx) 

Number of systems 

Class I 

Class U 

Theory 
(Z2 /Zi = 0-09) 

>0*40 

1 

6 

1 

0-40 to 0*30 

2 

— 

2 

0*30 to 0-20 

3 

— 

3 

0*20 to 0*16 

6 

_ 


0*15 to 0-10 

8 

3 


0-10 to 0-06 

17* 

2 

16 

0*06 to 0-026 


2 

8 

<0-026 

13 

7 

1 


The table shews that the systems in Class II do not conform at all to the 
theoretical law of distribution. Down to a separation ratio of about 0'05, the 
systems in Class I conform closely to the distribution to be expected in 
systems with an actual separation ratio 0'09 oriented at random in space. 
Below an apparent separation ratio of 0*06 there are too many systems to be 
accounted for in this way, but the excess could be attributed to a further 
group of systems having a separation ratio of less than 0*09 — somewhere 
about 0*04. 

Apart from these precise figures, it is clear that, so far as Class I is con- 
cerned, the law of distribution of s^fsi is just such as might statistically be 
expected for a number of systems in which 1^1 had values ranging from 
about 0*09 downwards. This distribution fully conforms to the theoretical 
requirements for systems generated by successive processes of fission. 

The systems in Class II fall into two sharply defined groups. A group of 
14 for which s^Sx is less than 016 may very possibly be interpreted as systems 
with a separation ratio ranging from about 0*06 downwards arranged at 
random in space, and so may possibly have been formed by fission ; but a 
group of 5 with a separation ratio greater than 0*40, cannot possibly be so ex- 
plained. Bussell, following an earlier suggestion of Moulton's, supposes that 
these may have evolved out of separate condensations in the nebula from 
which the stars were originally formed. 

283. Russell interprets his investigation as shewing that the majority of 
binary systems whose separation is less than 1000 years’ proper motion, have 
been evolved by fission. The investigation shews that they may have been 
so evolved, but not that they must ; it shews that a group of systems which 
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had evolved by fission would shew the observed arrangement, but the argu- 
ment is not reversible and the investigation does not prove that no other 
origin could result in close and wide pairs. 

Oonsiderations of another kind make it unlikely that the normal triple or 
multiple system can have been formed by repeated fission of the type we 
have had under consideration. The table on p. 304 shews that with the 
mass ratios normally observed in binaries, there would have to be a thou- 
sand-fold increase in density between the first and second fission, and if a 
third fission should occur, a further thousand-fold increase between the second 
and third fission, making a million-fold increase in all. The observed range 
of stellar densities, wide though it may be, does not encourage us to postulate 
increases of this order in the densities of ordinary stars. Further, we have seen 
that rotational fission can only occur in masses which approximate to the 
liquid state; in a gaseous mass in equilibrium the central condensation of 
density is too great for fission to occur at all, and it is diflficult to imagine two 
liquid stars with their liquid densities in the ratio of a million to one. 

Let us imagine two adjacent condensations in a nebula, which are destined 
ultimately to form separate stars, failing to get clear of one another's gravi- 
tational fields, and so describing elliptic orbits about one another. After a 
time it seems likely that their periods of rotation and revolution will approxi- 
mately coincide. As soon as this happens, the system becomes dynamically 
indistinguishable from one which has originated by fission. The dynamical 
investigation just given may be supposed to begin at this stage, and we see 
that one further fission will result in the production of a normal triple 
system. 

Even this fails to explain the existence of systems in which three s^psu^- 
tions have occurred in succession, or of triple systems in which the» cliee 
has too long a period for it to have originated by fission. * 

To explain these we probably have to consider the shrinkage of a condensa- 
tion which has been formed out of a tenuous nebula and is contracting until 
its density is great enough to ensure stability. Although the details require 
working out, it may be that during the process of shrinkage the density 
remains far more uniform than would be the case if the mass were in 
equilibrium throughout, and the central condensation of mass may be so 
slight that fission can occur in the manner in which it occurs in a liqtiid 
of uniform density. A succession of fissions of this kind, all occurring diixihg 
the actual act of shrinkage, before equilibrium had been attained, wonM 
account for all observed varieties of triple and multiple systems. > : v 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE AGES OF THE STARS 


284 . The discussion of th.e last chapter shewed that the orbits of binary 
stars, both spectroscopic and visual, are still far from conforming to the 
statistical laws which must finally prevail after the stars have interacted with 
one another for an unlimited length of time. The same is true of the components 
of the velocities of the stars in space. After a sufficiently long time of interaction 
between stars, these ought to conform to the well-known Maxwell law of distri- 
bution of velocities. The investigation of Seares already given has shown that 
the resultant velocities conform well enough, at least to the extent of obeying 
the law of equipartition of energy, but the distribution of their directions is 
far from conforming to this law. After a sufficiently long time of interaction, 
stellar velocities must be distributed in all directions equally, their motion 
not favouring any one special direction. As Xapteyn shewed in 1904, the 
actual velocities of the stars shew a very marked favouritism for a definite 
direction in space, so that the law of distribution appropriate to the fiinal state 
is far from being obeyed. 

If the ste-ljistical laws which specify the final steady state had proved 
to be exactly obeyed, we could have concluded that the stars had been 
interacting with one another for a very long time, but we could not have 
estimated the length of this time except possibly in terms of a lower limit. As 
we find that these laws are ouly partially obeyed, we conclude that the stars 
have not been interacting with one another for an indefinitely long time, and 
the extent to which the laws are obeyed makes it possible to form estimates, 
although necessarily vague ones, of the actual ages of different types of stars. 

We shall find (§ 291 below) that a star’s motion is determined mainly by 
the gravitational forces from distant stars, and only to a very minor degree 
by the forces from near stars, so that to a first approximation each star 
describes an orbit under the gravitational field of the universe as a whole. 
Although the amount and direction of the star's velocity continually change, 
the description of this orbit does nothing towards bringing about the final 
statistical steady state. For the stars in any region have velocities whc«e 
amounts are determined by their equations of energy, and whose directions 
are determined by their orbits as a whole, and there is no reason why these 
should conform to the final steady state law. 

The tendency to obey this law is produced by the smaller forces which arise 
out of the interactions with the nearer stars, and we can estimate the ages 
of the stars by calculating the length of time necessary for these forces to 
produce the observed approximation to the steady state laws. 
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In forming such estimates our unit of time is virtually the interval 
between one stellar encounter and the next, so that we begin our investigation 
by considering the frequency of stellar encounters. 


The Dynamics of Stellar Encounters. 

286. When two stars come so close as to exert appreciable forces on one 
another each describes a hyperbolic orbit about the centre of gravity of the 
two. In fig. 62 let be the centre of gravity of two stars of masses w, wi', 
which are pulling each other appreciably out of their courses, let be the 
velocity of vnf before the encounter began, and let Y be its velocity at the 
moment of closest approach, both velocities being measured relative to the 
centre of gravity B. Let jp be the perpendicular distance of the undeflected 
path from /S’, and let a be the distance at the instant of closest approach. 



The orbit described by m' is that which would be described under a 
gravitational force r® directed towards S. Thus the principles 

of conservation of energy and momentum supply the relations 

V\- Fo® 

i>ro 

The elimination of V between these equations gives 


27 m® 

(m a 




=»aF 





(286-8). 

The eccentricity of the orbit, e, is given by 

a + 1 27m* 

and as total angle .of deflection of either orbit is equal to 2 oosec"”**#, up 
obtain > 1 ^.; 

sin ryni* 

(m + m')* F^® a * * 

This gives the relation between a and i/r; to find the relation 
and we eliminate a between this and equation (286*3) and ob:fefl^ 

= 

{m> -ir m r y» P * j;';> ■ 
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^86. Consider a group of stars all moving parallel to one another with 
the same velocity Vo relative to S. In nnit time the number of stars which 
approach the star of mass m in orbits such that the perpendicular distance is 
less than a given length is 


where v is the density of these stars in space. Using the relation between 
p and as given hy equation (285*5), we jdnd that the number of encounters 
per unit time which result in a deflection greater than is 


{m + 7n/)* V^ 




(286*1). 


The direction of a star’s motion may be said to be completely changed 
when ^}r is equal to a right angle or more, so that cot is less than unity. 
Taking cot 1 in formula (286*1), we find that the number of encounters 
per unit time which completely change the direction of a star’s motion is 


TTuy^m^ 

(m + m'y Fo* 


(286*2). 


Since the star-density v occurs linearly in this formula, we can add to- 
gether the effects produced by different types of stars, or, more briefly still, 
we can take v to be the whole star-density in the sky and assign average 
values to m, mf and Vo. 


Inverting, we find as the average interval of time between two such 
encounters. 


(m +■ Fq* 


seconds 


(286*3). 


To represent present conditions in the neighbourhood of the sun, let us 
take j^ = 4 X 10~“'^ and w. = m' = 2 x 10®». The effect of an encounter depends 
on Vo through the factor F*'®, so that encounters with small values of Vo are 
fiir more eflfective than those for which Fj is large. For this reason, on 
averaging we must take a rather small value for F^, and shall select 
Fo = 10 kms. a second = 10«. With these values, the interval of time given 
by formula (286*3) is found to be 7 x 10“ seconds or about 2 x 10“ years. 


The distance of closest approach in an encounter in which the paths of 
the two stars are each turned through a right angle is obtained on putting 
yfr=90° in formula (286*4i). This gives for a, the closest approach to the 
common centre of gravity, 

_ (V2-l)>ym« 

^ (m + on y Fo“ ’ 

and on inserting the numerical values just used, a is found to be 1*4 x 10“ cms., 
which is approximately the radius of the earth’s orbit. As this is far larger 
than the radius of the normal star, we see that in general a star’s direction 
of motion can be entirely changed long before an actual collision occurs. 
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To study the frequency of actual collisions, let us examine how often stars 
of radius equal to the sun’s radius 7 x 10^*^ cms. will approach so near as to 
touch or to collide. Putting a — 7 x 10^® in formula (285*3), and using the 
values for m, m' and Fq already mentioned, we find that the value of p below 
which collisions occur is 2 2 x 10^® cms., so that the time-interval between 
collisions is 


1 

TTpVop^ 


= 6 


X 10*’^ years. 


Thus collisions between stars are so rare that they may be disregarded. 


287. A star’s course may not only be turned by violent encounters of the 
kind we have been considering, but also by a succession of feeble encounters, 
none of which is of much effect by itself but which have a cumulative effect 
equal to one big encounter. 

By differentiation of formula (286T), we find that there are 


7ri/'y*w® 


.fv COS-J-T^ 

(m -h m'Y Fo* sin® ^ 


encounters in unit time which produce a deflection of path between 'yjr and 
'^ + dyjf'. For small deflections, this may be put in the form 


(m 4- wi')* 

The cumulative effect of encounters which produce small deflections 
IB to produce a deflection of which the expectation 'T' is given by 

^ + ( 287 * 2 ). 

Let •'/'“i, ... be all the deflections of amount between two ]dthits eK 

which occur within a time t. Then, from formula (287*1), we find thiit 


d-yfr 

i « + m'y ^ 

(9 


Let us take the upper limit of deflection to be /8 «= •Jtt, thus considering 
the cumulative effect of deflections less than those considered in § 286. It 
might at first be thought that to take account of all deflections of amount 
less than we ought to take « = 0, but such a procedure would be erroneous 
for the following reason. 

Formula (287*2) is only accurate if the deflections **^ 1 , ... are inde- 

pendent, and this requires that they should originate in distinct encounters. 
J.{ yfr is allowed to become very small, the corresponding distance ^ Of closest 
^v’en by equation (286*4), becomes very large, so that there are 
several stars within a distance a at the same instant, and their effects tend 
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to neutralise 6ne ' another. To obtain correct results we must stop off the 
integration before it brings us to values of a as large as this. 

We must accordingly choose the lower limit a so as to correspond to 
a distance of closest approach which is about equal to the distance between 
adjacent stars, and so to By equation (285*4), this value of a is given by 

2y 


a *= 


(m-\- m'y V^’ 

Assigning this value to a and putting yS — equation (287*3) becomes 


“^2 


(m 4- mfy Fo’ 


(' 


w (m 4- Fo® 


) 


.(287*4), 


or, inserting the numerical values already mentioned, 

87rv'y*7n® 




X ll*9i. 


{m 4- w')^ Fo® 

The time necessary for deflections less than a right angle to produce a 
resultant deflection equal to a right angle is obtained by putting 'St'' =* ^tt, and 
is found to be 

t — 0*026 ^ . ) ^0 seconds (287*6). 

TTvy^m® 

Comparing with formula (286*3) we see that this time is only about one- 
fortieth of that needed for a single encounter to deflect the path by a right 
angle. With the values already used it is equal to about 6 x 10^® years. 


Estimate of Stellar Ages, 

288. It is now clear that changes in the direction of a star’s- path, and 
hence also exchanges of energy and momentum, are produced far more through 
the cumulative effect of a large number of small encounters, than by the 
occurrence of single big effects. With conditions such as now prevail in the 
neighbourhood of the sun, it appears that after 6 x 10** years only about one 
star in eighty will have had its course turned through a right angle by a single 
close encounter with another star, but one star in every two will have had its 
course turned through a right angle by an accumulation of small effects. 

We are not free to imagine a period of 6 x 10*® years with present condi- 
tions prevailing uniformly throughout, for we have already seen that in a 
period of this length, the stars would have lost the greater part of their 
masses by radiation. If the observed approach to equipartition of energy is to 
be explained as the effect of stellar encounters in past ages, we have to go 
back to times when stellar masses were greater than now and other conditions 
were consequently different from now. 

The whole galactic system must be experiencing a decrease of mass at a 
rate comparable with that of the average star. If, as was at one time sug- 
gested by Poincar^, the Milky Way may be treated as an encircling band of 
stars held in relative equilibrium by slow rotation, then the radius of this belt 
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must increase as the mass of the encircled matter decreases, the relation 
between the radius a and the mass M of the galaxy being the relation 
s coTistcLTit found in § 268. as is more probable, the galaxy must be 
treated as a system of independently-moving stars, Ma must still remain 
constant, where a is the radius of the orbit of a single star surrounding the 
galaxy. Whichever way we regard the matter, the radius of the galaxy must 
be expanding approximately in accordance with the relation Ma^ constant. 

Thus when, if ever, the galaxy had four times its present masSy its radius 
must have been only a quarter of its present radius, the star density must 
have been 256 times as great as now, and the density of matter 1024 times 
as great as now. Formula (287-5) shews that if stellar velocities were the 
same as now, progress towards equipartition would have proceeded at 4096 
times the present rate, and division by a factor of 4096 reduces the time- 
interval just calculated from 5 x 10^» years to 1-2 x lO^* years. 


289. W^e are probably not entitled to assume that in these earlier epochs 
stellar velocities were the same as now, for the investigation of § 269 has 
that loss of mass by radiation must in general be accompanied by a 
slowing down of stellar motion. 

Poincare’s Theorem (§ 62) shews that, when a system of stars is in steady 
motion, the mean square of their velocity is proportional to the mean gravi- 
tational potential throughout the mass, and therefore approximately to ilf/a. 
If a varies inversely as JIT, the average stellar velocity must be proportional 
to the average stellar mass, a general result of which § 269 has already pro- 
vided an illustration. Thus if the galaxy was then, and is now, in a state of 
steady motion, the velocities when the masses were four times as 
must have been four times as great as the present velocities. i- . ; 

Let M denote the present mass of a single star which we tai^ to be 
typical of the galactic system as a whole. From formula <1X8'4) we may 
suppose that at a time t back, its mass M' was given by 




1 - 


(289-1), 


where a * 5-2 x 10”“. If, as we have supposed, F; varies as M\ while v varies 
as Jlf'®, equation (287*4) shews that the rate of change of varies approxi- 
mately as if the logarithmic function varying by so little that its changes 
may be disregarded. 

Thus if O denotes the present rate of change of the rate of at 

a time /S back is given by ' . i V 

and the change 8^* produced in ^ in the whole time t is - i t 

' - CTS log (1 - J ^ 


gqrs 
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The time necessary to produce any specified change S'SP* in is 
accordingly 

‘ “ e-is.ifw/0) (289-2). 


No matter how great may be, this time can never exceed l/2aJf“, 
which, as formula (289T) shews, is the time since the typical star was 
of infinite mass. 

If we take Jf = 2 x 10®*, the value of a already given makes this time 
equal to 8 x 10“ years, while the value of G is found to be 2 x 10^® years, 
jBrom formula (287*4 j). With these numerical values, formula (289‘2) be- 
comes 

t = X 8 X 10“ years, 

from which we may calculate the following values for t (in years) : 

= 30° 60° 90° 180°, 

i = 2 X 10“ 3 X 10“ 5 X 10“ 8 x 10“ 

290. It is by no means clear what value of 'T' will best represent the 
degree of approach to the final steady state which is shewn by the velocities 
of the stars, the more so as the actual velocities seem to conform much 
better to the steady state law than the distribution of their directions. The 
final steady state is of course only given by c» , but 180° ought to 
give a very good approximation to it, and possibly something of the order of 
= 90° would represent the observed degree of approach. Without specifying 
the actual angle, we may say that the calculations just given indicate that 
a time of the general order of 6 x 10“ years would suffice to bring about the 
observed degree of approach. This time must probably be extended sub- 
stantially to allow for the fact that the stars spend part of their lives in 
regions in which the star-density is far less than that we have assumed. 

Such calculations as the foregoing can lay but little claim to accuracy, 
but are important as providing positive information as to the actual ages of 
the stars. In § 118 we calculated the time needed for a star to radiate away 
a specified amount of its mass, and this gave the age of the star if we 
assumed that it had originally been far more massive than now. But we are 
now in possession of a means of estimating the time, at least as regards 
order of magnitude, throughout which the stars have actually existed. 

For, unless the observed approach to equipartition of energy is a pure 
accident, which is almost incredible, it can only have been produced by 
gravitational encounters between the stars themselves. If the kinetic energy 
of the stars is interpreted as a physical temperature, the value of H already 
calculated shews that this temperature must be of the order of 1‘8 x 10®* 
degrees centigrade, and this figure amply rules out all possibility of the 
approach to equipartition having resulted from the action of physical agencies. 
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For equipartition of energy in the stars to be produced by any physical 
agency whatever, pressure of radiation, high speed electrons, molecular 
bombardment, or other physical agency of any kind whatever, the agency 
in question must have been in thermodynamical equilibrium with matter at 
a temperature of 1*8 x 10®“ degrees. No such physical temperature is known, 
or can be imagined, in the universe, so that we must conclude that the 
observed equipartition arises from the gravitational interaction of the stars 
themselves, and this inevitably leads to ages of the order of those just 
calculated. 

The Dynamics of Binary Systems. 

291. In terms of the analogy with the Kinetic Theory of Gases (§ 271) 
we have treated the stars as molecules of a gas, and have investigated the 
time necessary for their velocities to approximate to the distribution specified 
by Maxwell’s law; we have in fact calculated what Maxwell describes as the 
“Tjime of Relaxation.” 

In terms of the same analogy, binary systems may be treated as diatomic 
molecules. We have already found the distribution of orbits in the final 
steady state (§ 273), and have examined to what extent observed binary 
systems conform to this distribution. W^e can form a second estimate of 
stellar ages by calculating the time necessary to establish this approximation 
to the final steady state law of distribution. 

Let us first examine the effect of the forces from passing or distant stars 
on the eccentricity and period of a single binary system. 

The gravitational forces which an outside star of mass at 0^, 

exerts at a point a?, y, of a binary system can be derived from a potential 
or yMojr, which can be expanded in the form 

"y" — * 7 -^ 

[(a?o — a?)* H- (yo — y)* + (ao — a)*]* 

=* ^ + -j^ (anso + yyo + aao) 

+ [3 (astvo + yyo + AAo)* — 4- y® -f A®) («?o® + yo® + Ao®)] + . . . (291*1), 

where It stands for (ajo® 4- yo“ 4- Ao®)^. The forces are of the type 

^ ™ (2^0* “■ yo* ^0*) ■4 Syfl/oyo 4" SAiTflAo] 4" . » • (291*2), 

and the total force at a?, y, a will be the sum of a number of such forces, one 
from every star whose gravitational field of force is perceptible. 

The first term in the total force is constant over the whole 

system, and so merely gives rise to an acceleration of the system as a whole, 
without affecting the orbit of its components. The remaining terms represent 
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forces which vary from point to point of the system, and so change the 
period and eccentricity of its orbit. 

The number of distant stars which lie within a small cone of solid angle 
day and at a distance between R and R-\- dR is vR^dRday, where v is the 
s^ar-density in this element of volume. If these stars have an average maes 
itf, their contribution to the force X is 

(291*3). 

In this expression iUo. yo> are each comparable with R. In summing over 
stars at all distances, the various contributions to the first term have the 

m 

same relative importance as in the integral ^dR, so that the important con- 
tributions come from distant stars. Thus the motion in space of the binary 
system, as of course of any other star or system, is determined mainly by the 
distant stars. 

In the next term, different distances have the same relative importaiice 
as the corresponding terms in the integral JdR/R. The important contri- 
butions to this integral come from large and from small values of R, the 
intermediate values being relatively unimportant. 

Although the contributions from large and from small values of R 
appear to be of approximately equal importance, they are effective to very 
different degrees in altering the period and eccentricity of the orbit of the 
binary system. The forces arising from very distant stars alter but little 
during the description of a complete orbit by the binary system, whence it 
is readily seen that the effects they produce at different points of the orbit 
tend to neutralise one another, and their total effect is very slight. The 
forces from near stars do not neutralise themselves in any such way, with the 
result that near stars are mainly effective in altering the orbit of the 
binary. 

The same remains true when we pass to the consideration of terms 
beyond those written down in formula (291*3), and we reach the general 
conclusions -that 


•yJif vdaydR 




- f/r ( 9/)?* 


(1) Distant stars are mainly effective in determining the motion in 
space of a binary system or of a single star. 

(2) Near stars are mainly effective in producing changes in the period 
and eccentricity of a binary system. 


292. The period P and angular momentum h o^ an elliptic orbit are 
given in terms of the energy E of the orbit by the equations 


P^ 


^ 27 ry Y ^ f mm' ^ 

(m-f V — + 


(^£i) <>-•)*■ 
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Differentiating with respect to the time, keeping m and mf constant, 
we obtain 

F dt 2B dt’ 

1 dh ^ e de 1 dJS 
h dt ~ (1 — e®) dt 2E dt ' 


Thus to obtain the rates at which the period and eccentricity change 
during an encounter with another star we must calculate dEfdt and dhjdt. 

We may calculate dEjdt as the rate at which the forces already evaluated 
do work on the two components of the binary system. Thus 


dE = 




where X, Y, Z are the components of the force already evaluated, and the 
summation is with respect to the two components of the binary system. 
Inserting the value of X from equation (291*2) and integrating (by parts) 
throughout a complete encounter, we find that the increment of energy dE 
resulting from the encounter is 

dE^- + {•••} + 

+ + S'®® ^ {•••} + ^ ••• (292*1). 


c2 

In this formula, all terms of the type • I depend solely on the motion 

of the passing star ; the orbit of the binary enters only through the 
terms in Zyz, etc. Thus if all other factors were the same, th'© 
energy dE produced by an encounter would be proportional to ^e 
the linear dimensions of the orbit of the binary. It is readily £^en that the 
same is true as regards dh, and so also as regards dP and de. These various 
formulae are only valid if the passing star keeps outside the orbit of the binary. 

293. The orbits of the spectroscopic binaries have dimensions of the 
order of 10“ or 10^» cms., whereas the analysis of § 286 shews that during 
a star’s whole life it is unlikely that there will be a single approach of 
another star to within a distance of 10^'* cms. Thus formula (292*1) is entirely 
appropriate to encounters with spectroscopic binaries. 

On the other hand the orbit of the average visual binary has linear 
dimensions of the order of 10^® cms. (representing a period of 390 years 
when each component is of mass equal to the sun). Thus within a lifetitne 
of the order of 6 x 10“ years, a number of stars are likely to paSi near to 
either component of a binary as to be momentarily nearer tb^ the other 
component. In such a case formula (292*1) does not app^^ but the two 
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components of the binary may momentarily be considered as separate systems, 
and the interactibn between the passing star and the near component will be 
approximately the same as though the other component were non-existent. 
It follows that the time necessary to change completely the orbit of a 
visual binary is about the same as that necessary to set up an approxi- 
mation to equipartition in the motions of translation of the stars. Thus the 
observed law of distribution of eccentricities in visual binaries suggests that 
their age, as binary systems, is about equal to that we have estimated for 
the stars in general, namely an age of millions of millions of years. 

For spectroscopic binaries formula (292*1) shews that the effect of the 
encounters which occur within a specified time must be reduced at least by 
a factor of the order of where r is the linear dimension of the binary 

orbit, of the order of 10“ or 10“ cms., and H is the distance of effective 
encounters, of the order of 10"^® or 10“ cms. The factor is roughly of 

the order of 10"^, and we see that, within the ages we have found it necessary 
to allot to the stars, the effect of encounters on the periods and eccentricities 
of binary systems must be almost negligible. Thus the eccentricities and 
periods of spectroscopic binaries can be increased for a short time after their 
birth by tidal friction; subsequent diminution of mass will increase their 
periods, but not their eccentricities, while encounters with other stars produce 
effects which are so small as to be almost negligible. 

These conclusions are entirely in accord with the results of observation 
as shewn in Tables XIX- — ^XXIII of the last chapter. Tables XX and XXIII 
shew that the spectroscopic binaries, regardless of their periods and spectral 
class, and so presumably of their ages, reach a limiting average eccentricity 
of 0*2 or 0*3 ; this must be the average eccentricity attained when tidal 
friction ceases to have any appreciable further action. The periods of spectro- 
scopic binaries increase with advancing spectral type to just about the extent 
that might be expected as a result of decrease of mass. 

On the other hand, visual binaries shew a partial approach to the final 
steady-state law in their distribution of eccentricities and, in so far as it is 
possible to form a judgment, in their periods also. This can be attributed to 
the effect of encounters with other stars, and enables us to assign to them an 
age of the order of millions of millions of years. 

Mass-katio in Binary Systems. 

294. Another quantity associated with a binary system has been reserved 
for separate discussion, namely the ratio of the masses of the two components. 
Aitken* has tabulated the mass-ratio of 67 binary systems, taken from the 
Lick “Third Catalogue of Spectroscopic Binary Stars *1*,” with results shewn 
in the following table : 

* Uek Obs. JBidl. No. 366 (1926), p. 46. 


+ Ibid. No. 141 (1924). 
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TABLE XXVI. Mass-ratios in Spectroscopic Binaries (Aitken). 


Number 
of Stars 

Spectral 

Class 

Average 
Period (days) 

Average 

m/m' 

Range of 
m/m' 

16 

B 

5-16 

0*73 

0-39 to 1*00 

29 

A 

9*58 

0*69 

0*17 to 0*99 

11 

F 

8*73 

0-93 

0*61 to 1*00 

10 

G 

9*06 

0*89 

0*71 to 1*00 

1 

G5 

5*4 

0*88 

0*88 


Owing to the emission of radiation, the masses m, mf of the components 
of a binary system will change in accordance with the equation 

dm 

Simple differentiation gives 

dm’ (E JS'^ 

dt 




dt ^ \m') ~ m dt m' dt (m ” m') ^ (294*1). 


Here 13- and U-’ are the rates of generation of energy, in ergs per gramme, 
of the two components. In spectroscopic binaries the more massive com- 
ponent has almost invariably the larger value of G, so that equation (294*1) 
shews that, as a spectroscopic binary ages, the ratio mfm' of its masses ought 
continually to approximate to unity. Table XXVI reveals a definite, although 
not veiy marked, tendency in this direction in actual binaries. 

If we like to introduce definite assumptions, we can calculate the ages of 
stars of different spectral classes from the extent to which their two com- 
ponents have approached equality of mass. Let us, for instance, assume that 
the emission of radiation is given by our approximate law L *=* AT®, so that, 
as in § 118, the mass M at any time t is given in terms of the mass at 
time i s= 0, by the relation 

Ar = Afo(l +2a«ifo®)-i 

The ratio of the masses of the two constituents of a binary is now 
given by 

\m’ ) Wo / 1 + * 


Solving for t we find that the time-interval between mass-ratios m,ifm^ 
and mjm' is given by 


2ab 


L r - fahYl / Pi — fmY' 

^o® LWv wv J / L Wv _ 


(294*2), 


As an illustration let us calculate the time necessary for an A or B type 
binary of mass ratio 0*70, whose smaller component has five times the mass of 
the sun, to change into bxlBot G type binary with a mass ratio 0*90. Putting 
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m = IQM — 0*70 and mjm' — 0*9>0, formula (294*2) gives 2ai — 1'7 x 10~“, 

whence, inserting the value a = 5*2 X 10“®®, we find 

t == 1*7 X 10®® secs. = 5*4 x 10“ years. 

This gives us an entirely independent estimate of the time interval 
between types B and F or O. It is of the same order of magnitude as the 
previous estimates, and to this extent is entirely satisfactory, but it must be 
admitted that it is based on rather slender evidence, and for this reason can- 
not claim great precision. 

More detailed calculations have been given by Vogt*, Shajn*j- and SmartJ, 
who have discussed the question from different aspects. Vogt and Smart have 
reached conclusions agreeing in the main, although different in detail, from 
those we have just reached. 


The Bieth of the Stars. 

4 » 

296. If its exact age could be assigned to every star, the present distri- 
bution of stars would enable us to study the rates at which stars had come 
into being at different epochs in the past. We have nothing like sufficient 
information for a detailed study of this question to be profitable, but we may 
examine the broader question of whether the galactic system of stars was 
bom in a continuous steady stream or by an approximately instantaneous 
creation. 

Let fim) denote the luminosity-function in any system of stars, so that 
is the number of stars of absolute magnitudes between m and 
m + dm. Consider the hypothetical case in which exactly similar stars are 
bom in a continuous steady stream so that the distribution of stars by 
luminosity does not change, at least in respect of its brighter members. The 
analytical condition that the distribution by luminosity shall not change is 
readily found to be 

/(w)-^ = constant (296*1), 


where dmldt denotes the rate at which m changes for a star of absolute 
magnitude m. 

Let a star's luminosity L be supposed connected with its mass M by the 
relation L — M* of § 118 (p. 126). Combining this with the fundamental 
equation for the loss of msiss by radiation 


L 


C' 


AM 

dt ' 


we readily find that varies as M\ and so as 10“®*®®’’“. From equation 

(295*1) it follows that the luminosity-function in a steady distribution must 
be of the form 

(296*2), 

* ^fiit«cfcrtyf/urPAy*ia!, 2(l924), p. 142. f M.N.xjasx<T. (1926), p, 246. t I6id. p, 428. 
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where (7 is a constant; thus the luminosity-function changes by a factor of 
4<*64 for each change of 2*5 magnitudes. 

This theoretical relation is comparatively insensitive to the exact relation 
which is assumed to hold between L and M. If this is taken to be JS = 
instead of L — M* (cf. § 118) the factor 4*64 is replaced by 6*08. 

The luminosity-function which expresses the observed distribution of 
luminosities in the galactic system has already been given in Table V (p. 34). 
The entries for intervals of 2*6 magnitudes are repeated in the table below, 
together with values calculated from the theoretical law (295*2). In calculating 
these values the constant has been selected so as to make the theoretical and 
observed numbers agree for stars of the luminosity of the sun (m = 5). 


Abs. Mag. 

Observed no. of 
stars per mag. 

Calculated no. in 
steady state 

-6 

1 

430 

-2*5 

90 

2,000 

0 

3,300 

9,290 

2*6 

42,000 

43,000 

5 

200,000 

200,000 

7*5 

360,000 

929,000 

10 

600,000 

4,300,000 

12*6 

600,000 

20,000,000 


By comparison with the theoretical steady-state distribution, observation 
reveals a great deficiency of both very bright and very faint stars, which we 
are now in a position to identify with very old and very young stars. This 
indicates that the galactic system is not the outcome of a oont|nixbhs 
steady creation of stars. The process must have started long 
for the faintest stars in the system to have attained their present 
masses, but seems to have reached a very marked maximum of intensity at 
the time of birth of the stars which are now of absolute magnitudes from 2 
to 6, subsequently declining so as to become almost negligible. If this 
maximum rate of creation had been maintained there would be 430 times as 
many very young stars of absolute magnitude —6 as actually exist. 



Recapitulation. 

296. Let us attempt to sum up the results obtained in this and the 
preceding chapter. 

We have examined the various agencies which can produce changes in the 
periods and eccentricities of binary systems, and have found that osoly pnei 
namely encounters with other stars, is capable of producing effects compar- 
able with those put in evidence by the observed periods and ecoentriesitiess 

It is possible to calculate the rate at which the periods and eobentr3c£ties 
of binary systems are being changed by encounters, and hence we can 


j 
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calculate the time during which encounters must have acted to produce the 
observed distribution of periods and eccentricities. 

In the case of visual binaries we have found that both periods and 
eccentricities shew a certain degree of conformity to the final steady state law 
which would be attained after encounters had been in progress for an eternity 
of time. The observed partial conformity to this law is found to indicate an 
age of the order of 5 million million years. 

In the case of spectroscopic binaries, the orbits are so small that encounters 
with other stars can get almost no grip on the system, and so leave its period 
and eccentricity almost unchanged, at any rate through periods of millions of 
millions of years. This is in agreement with the observed fact that spectro- 
scopic binaries shew very little progressive increase, either of period or of 
eccentricity, with advancing age, and what progressive changes are observed 
can properly he attributed to tidal friction and loss of mass by radiation. Thus 
we cannot estimate the ages of spectroscopic binaries from their orbits. 

The ratio of the masses of the two components of a binary system ought 
to tend towards unity with the passage of time, as a consequence of the more 
massive star changing its mass more rapidly than the less massive. Observation 
reveals such a tendency, and its amount provides a means of estimating the ages 
of binaries. The ages of spectroscopic binaries are in this way found to be 
millions of millions of years, and of the same order as those of visual binaries. 

Observation has disclosed a very marked tendency towards equipartition 
of energy in the translational velocities of the stars. This provides material for 
an alternative estimate of the ages of the stars, which is again found to indicate 
ages of the order of millions of millions of years. 

In Chapter XIV below (§ 349) we shall obtain yet another estimate of the 
ages of the stars by considering the time necessary to break up and scatter 
moving star clusters, and this will be found to confirm the estimates of 
stellar ages made in the present chapter. 

The ages suggested by these various modes of investigation are all in 
substantial agreement, and are such as to indicate that a star lives long enough 
to lose the main part of its original mass by transformation into radiation, as 
has been suggested by various other observational facts. This rules out as in- 
adequate all sources of energy except the complete annihilation of matter or 
some subatomic equivalent ; nothing else can provide sufficient total radiation 
for the calculated lives of the stars. 

A. detailed discussion of the stars of the galactic system has suggested 
that the majority of these were bom many millions of millions of years ego, 
that the process of creation was specially active at the time of birth of the 
stars which are now of absolute magnitudes 2 to 5, a period from 2 to 8 
million million years ago, and that since then it has almost ceased. 



PLATE VII 



( 


Part of the Aiidi’omeda Nebula M 31 slieAviiig resolution into star 
(Cf. top left-hand corner of Plate T) 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE GREAT NEBULAE 

297. It has already been noticed how the “great nebulae” form what 
Herschel described as a system of “ island-universes,” distinct and detached 
both from one another and from the galactic system of stars. Hubble has found 
that these nebulae are all of comparable size, being, as fig. 2 (p. l8) has shewn, 
of size comparable with, although smaller than, the galactic system. 

This of itself would encourage the conjecture that the great nebulae may 
be star-clouds, of the same general nature as the cloud of stars surrounding 
the sun. This view of the nature of the great nebulae has been very prevalent 
since the time of the Herschels, and various items of recently gained know- 
ledge appear to give it support rather than the reverse. 

Viewed from a fairly remote nebula, our galactic system of stars would 
appear as a cloud of faint light, which telescopes of terrestrial power would 
be unable to resolve into separate stars. Since the average light from these 
stars gives a spectrum oi F ov Q type, the composite spectrum of this cloud of 
stars would closely resemble a stellar spectrum of P or G type, and this is 
precisely the type of spectrum shewn by the great nebulae, their spectra 
even being crossed by dark lines of the same general character as the 
Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum. 

Viewed from a near nebula, through a telescope of terrestrial power, the 
galactic system would be fairly easily resolved into separate stars, so tliat if 
the near nebulae are clouds of stars similar to the galactic system, they ought 
to admit of resolution in our telescopes. In actual fact some of them have 
been so resolved, at least in their outermost regions. Plate VII shews a small 
area of the outer region of the Andromeda nebula M SI, photographed with 
the 100-inoh telescope, and the resolution into distinct stars can be easily 
seen*. In M 33 (Plate XI) the resolution into separate stars is even easier. 
By resolving such regions into distinct stars, and detecting Oepheid variables 
in them, Hubble has been able to estimate the distances of these nebulae. 
He has further found the nearer nebulae to be of the same general size and 
luminosity as the two Magellanic clouds, and as these latter are quite obviously 
and unmistakably clouds of stars, it would appear reasonable to conjecture that 
the nebulae also may be. Finally, those who maintain that the nebulae are 
merely remote clotids of stars, island universes like our own, can point to the 
fact that they are of the same general shape and build as the galactic systena, 
namely, flattened discs with high central condensation. 

Against this, all spiral nebulae, so far as can be judged from those we see 

* I am indebted to Dr Hubble for preparing and sending me this and many other photograpba. 


21-2 
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edge on, shew a far greater degree of flattening than the galactic system. 
Moreover, although the outer regions of the nearer spiral nebulae can be 
resolved into stars, the central regions, although of course at the same distance 
and submitted to the same telescopic power, obstinately defy resolution, as do 
all spherical and elliptical nebulae. Plate VIII shews the central regions of the 
Andromeda nebula, and there is no suspicion of resolution into separate stars 
here. Finally, although a study of the superficial appearance of the great nebulae 
may suggest that they are star-clouds, and nothing but star-clouds, we shall find 
that a theoretical study gives no support to this view. 

The Glassification of the Great Nebulae. 

298. The great nebulae exhibit an enormous difference of structural 
detail, but Hubble, who has devoted much skill and care to their classification^* 
finds that most of the observed forms can be reduced to law and order. They 
fall primarily into the two great classes of nebulae of regular shape which 
exhibit no spiral arms, and true “ spirals,” consisting of a rather vaguely- 
defined central region from which two spiral arms emerge. Hubble finds that 
the true spiral forms, as regards their main features at least, can be specified 
in terms of three distinct quantities, which he describes as (1) the relative size 
of the unresolved nuclear region, (2) the extent to which the arms are un- 
wound (the openness or angle of the spiral), (3) the degree of condensation in 
the arms. When these quantities are estimated or evaluated observabionally for 
different nebulae, they are found to vary very approximately in unison, with 
the result that practically all observed nebular configurations can be arranged 
to form linear series. 



Hubble finds that it is not possible to place all observed nebulae in one 

continuous sequence ; their proper representation 
demands a Y-shaped diagram such as is shewn in 
Fig. 53. 

The lower half of the Y is formed by nebulae of 
approximately elliptical or circular shape. These 
are subdivided into eight classes, designated 
El, E%...E*7, the numerical index being the 

integer nearest to 10 , where a and h are the 

greatest and least diameters of the nebulae as pro- 
jected on the sky. Thus EO consists of nearly 
circular nebulae, {b > 0'95a), while E 7 consists of 
nebulae for which h is about 0‘3a, this being the 

I'ig. 63. Diagrammatic repre- observed in the ellip- 

aentation of the observed tical ” nebulae. Examples of typical nebulae are 

Great Upper half of Plate IX (p, 326). 


& 

1 


* Aatrophya. Jowm. luv. (1926), p. 821 and The Ohaervatory, l. (1927), p. 276. 
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The upper half of the Y-shaped, diagram consists of two distinct branches, 
one of which is found to contain a far larger number of nebulae ■than the 
other. The principal branch contains the normal “ spiral ’* nebulae, which are 
characterised by a circular nucleus from which emerge two (or occasionally 
more) arms of approximately spiral shape. Typical examples are shewn in the 
left-hand half of Plate X. These nebulae are subdivided into three classes, 
designated Sa, Bh, So, class Sa fitting almost continuously on to class JE 7. 

The minor branch contains a special class of spirals characterised by the 
circumstance that the spiral arms appear to emerge from the two ends of a 
straight bar-shaped or spindle-shaped mass. These are sometimes called 
<jj>-nebulae, on account of their characteristic shape, although ^-nebulae 
would appear to be a better designation. Typical examples are shewn on the 
right-hand half of Plate X. Both here and in Plate IX, both of which are 
taken from Hubble’s original paper, the examples shewn are the actual nebulae 
which Hubble selects as the milestones to mark the various sub-classes. 

About 97 per cent, of known extra-galactic nebulae are found to fit into this 
Y-shaped classification. The remaining 3 per cent, are of irregular shape, 
and refuse to fit into the classification at all. These include the two l^agellanic 
clouds and other star-clouds which Hubble treats as nebulae for purposes of 
classification. 'The irregular nebulae are distinguished by a complete absence 
of symmetry of figure and also by the absence of any central nucleus. Typical 
examples of “ irregular nebulae ” are shewn at the bottom of Plate IX. 

Apart from the irregular nebulae, Hubble states that, out of more than a 
thousand nebulae examined, less than a dozen refused to fit into the Y-shaped 
diagram at all, while in less than 10 per cent, of the cases was there any 
considerable doubt as to the proper position of a nebula in tbe 
Clearly then, the Y-shaped diagram provides a highly satislkoldsj|r^^^ 
classification. 

Physical Interpretation. 

299. Obviously the proper physical interpretation of the classification just 
described is of the utmost importance to cosmogony. 

A first and most important clue is provided by the fact that numbers of the 
great nebulae are known to be in rotation. In 1914 Wolf* detected rotation 
in the spiral M 81 (see Plate XII, p. 343), and in the same year Slipherf 
discovered it in the type nebulae N.G.C. 4694 of class 3a (see Plate IX). 
Pease measured spectroscopically the velocity of rotation along the m^Ot Aitis 
of this latter nebulae in 1916 J and along the major axis of the Audl^sda 
nebula M 31 in 1918 §. 

The symmetry of figure shewn by nebulae of the E and Sa types is j^doisely 
such as rotation might be expected to produce, and thus suggests ah inquiry 

* Vierteljahrsschrift der Astron^^ O'Csell. iixxx» "p,, 162m 

t Lowell, Obs. Bull. No. 60 (1914). t Proo. Nat. Aead. Soi. n. p. 617. 

§ Ibid. IV. (1918), p. 81. 
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as to how far the observed figures of the regular nebulae can be explained as 
the figures assumed by masses rotating under their own gravitation. The 
theoretical material necessary for such an inquiry has already been assembled 
in Chapters vm and ix. 

In Chapter ix we examined the configurations assumed under rotation by 
amass of matter of a type which we described as the extended Roche’s model, 
this consisting of a central nucleus of homogeneous incompressible matter 
surrounded by a • light atmosphere of negligible density. The possible con- 
figurations for a given mass rotating with a given uniform angular velocity are 
of the general type of those shewn in fig. 54. Here the shaded part represents 
the central mass, which assumes the shape of the Maclaurin spheroid appro- 
priate to the given rotation, while the outer curves are the external closed 

equipotentials of this mass in rotation. 
The rotating mass may have any one of 
these external equipotentials as its boun- 
dary, and selects that particular one whose 
volume is just adequate to contain its own 
atmosphere. If even the outermost of the 
closed equipotentials is inadequate to con- 
tain the whole atmosphere, . the mass fills 
the outermost lenticular shaped equipotential, and the remainder spills over 
into the equatorial plane. 

We notice at once that this series of equipotentials have very much the 
shape of the “elliptic” nebulae which occupy the lower half of the Y-diagram. 
A mass rotating with given angular velocity assumes these various forms 
according to the extent of the atmosphere which surrounds it. We add a bit 
more atmosphere to an .S' 3 figure and it becomes E 4s ; subtract a bit and it 
becomes E% But the sequence of figures possible for a given velocity of 
rotation is limited at both ends ; it is limited at one end by the bare Maclaurin 
spheroid and at the other by the last closed (sharp-edged) equipotential of the 
Maclaurin spheroid- 

The limits in both directions can be extended by varying the angular 
velocity of rotation ; an increase of speed changes &ix EZ mass into E 4, while 
a decrease of speed changes an .^3 mass into E% With zero rotation every 
mass, no matter how great or how small its atmosphere, becomes E 0, so that 
this fixes the limit in one direction. The limit in the other direction is that of 
the sharp-edged equipotential surrounding the critical Maclaurin spheroid 
which is just about to elongate itself into a Jacobian ellipsoid. This is not, 
however, of shape but of shape E 5*3. 

The same general sequence of configurations is exhibited by almost any 
model in which the mass is well concentrated towards the centre, as for 
instance the adiabatic model discussed in § 235. The limits here are again 
.^6 at one end, and at the other end the sharp-edged equipotential of the 
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critical figure {k — 2'2) at which the pseudo-spheroid is just about to elongate 
into a pseudo-ellipsoid. This critical figure is that shewn in fig. 43 (p. 255}, 
and its shape is about EG l, but it is extraordinarily difficult to calculate and 
draw the figure with any accuracy. 

When « = 00 , the corresponding figure is the Maclaurin spheroid of shape 
J&4-2, while when k^1'% the figure is the linaiting Koche’s equipotential 
shewn in fig. 41 (p. 245) ; the shape of this is E 3*3. 

300. The iSi and 8B branches, as well as the E branch, of the Y-shaped 
diagram, permit of interpretation as the configurations of rotating masses. 

Imagine that we gradually increase the rotation of a mass arranged 
according to the simple Roche’s model in which the dense central nucleus is 
so small that it may be treated as a point. Its configuration passes through 
a sequence of figures of increasing ellipticity until it reaches the lenticular 
figure of shape JE' 3*3 shewn in fig. 41 (p. 245); at this G)®/27ny/5=0*36075. Further 
rotation does not increase the ellipticity of figure beyond this, but, as we have 
seen, causes an ejection of matter from the sharp edge which forms the equator 
of the lens. The matter so ejected describes orbits in the equatorial plane and 
as there are no forces to move it out of this plane, it forms a thin annular 
layer of matter in this plane. While this ejection of matter is in progress, the 
remaining central mass retains the shape of the critical lens-shaped figure, 
while ci)®/27r7p retains the constant value 0*36075, the increase in o* being met 
by a proportionate increase in p, caused by light matter being removed from 
the atmosphere while the whole of the dense central mass remains. 

■ In its essentials, the series of configurations so obtained consists of a central 
lenticular figure of shape E 3*3, extended in its equatorial plane by an snnular 
layer which revolves around it much as Saturn’s rings revolve around Saturn. 
Apart from details of structure, this gives the general characteristics of the 
nebular configurations which Hubble classifies as 8.^ the normal spirals. 

The generalised Roche’s model gives a similar series of configurations, as 
has already been indicated in fig. 64. An additional series is however possible 
for this model, since the central mass may possess so much angular momentum 
that the Maclaurin spheroids give place to Jacobian ellipsoids. The figure then 
becomes a pseudo-ellipsoid with three unequal axes, and may, if its atmosphere 
is of sufficient extent, proceed to shed matter in tw o streams from the ends of 
its major axis. The general type of configuration obtained in this way is 
shewn in fig. 56 (p. 328), which represents a cross-section in the equaIxyM plane. 
These configurations reproduce the general features of the nebular configura- 
tions which Hubble classifies as 8B (barred spirals). In the limiting case in 
which there is no atmosphere at all, these configurations reduce to ordinary 
Jacobian ellipsoids. 

301. We have already noticed (§ 235) that the gap between the simple 
Roche’s model and the incompressible model can be bridged in ot^or ways than 
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tliroTigli the generalised Koche’a model. A-n. altematire way, which lends itself 
to convenient discussion is through the series of adiabatic models discussed in 
§235. Roche’s model is represented by taking «=1*2, the incompressible 
model is obtained by taking k — so, and the bridge is formed by allowing k 
to vary continuously from 1*2 to oo . 



Fig. 65. 


Again we obtain a series of elliptical jfigures, which gives place when 
K <2‘2 to a series of pseudo-spheroids with rings of matter in the equatorial 
plane, and gfives place when k > 2*2 to a series of pseudo-ellipsoids, with two 
streams of matter shed from the ends of the longest diameter. 


The general series of configurations which have been obtained, as the fruit 
of the theoretical research summarised in Chapter ix, may be represented 



Fig. 6&. Itoohe’s ModeL Fig. 57. Adiabatic Model. 

Figs. 66 and 57, l>iagxams representing theoretical configurations of Kotating MasBCS. 

diagrammatically a* in figs. 56 and S'?. Rig. 56 refers to the generahsed 
:^che’s modd,-^/v^ denoting the ratio of the volume of the nucleus to that 
of the atmosphere.' Pig. 5 *7 refers to the adiahatic model, /e denoting the index 
which occurs in the law p oc p*. 

^ arrangement of series of configurations presented by these two 

models fe seen to be very siinil^* Perhaps, however, this is hardly surprising 
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in view of the fact that hoth the outermost series are identical in the two 
diagrams, Both models are seen to be equally capable of explaining the 
observed sequences of nebular configurations. 


302. Remembering that rotation has actually been observed in a number 
of nebulae, there seem to be strong reasons for conjecturing that the observed 
configurations of the nebulae may be explained in general terms as the con- 
figurations of rotating masses. There is of course no need to tie our explana- 
tion down to either ot the two models discussed. If either of these can provide 
an explanation, no doubt hundreds of other models could do the same. 

General dynamical theory has shewn that the boundary of any uniformly 
rotating mass which is acted on solely by its own gravitational field must have 
an equation of the form 

V -h (as® + y®) = constant (302T ) 

where V is the gravitational potential of the mass. The only supposition 
necessary to arrive at this equation is that there must be a definite pressure p, 
of the usual hydrostatic type, at each point of the rotating mass. When such 
a pressure exists, the equations of equilibrium relative to the rotating axes 
are of the type 

dp dV ^ 

0 ^“^ 

and it follows at once that any surface over which p is constant, including the 
boundary over which jp=0, must have an equation of the form of (302T). 
We have discussed the surfaces specified by this equation for certain definite 
models, but any other model of the same general nature would have given similar 
results. Indeed the general argument of § 226 has shewn that the oj^ 
types of configuration, for any rotating mass whatever, are thcK# 
designated as pseudo-spheroids and pseudo-ellipsoids. The pseudo-sphm'oids 
give Hubble’s sequence M of configurations before equatorial ejection begins 
and the sequence 8 afterwards. The pseudo-ellipsoids give the sequence 8B. 

Theory haa, however, shewn throughout that pseudo-ellipsoids are possible 
figures of equilibrium only for rotating bodies in which there is no great 
central condensation of mass. It is extremely difficult to see how this con- 
dition could be satisfied in a nebula rotating in equilibrium, and the proposed 
interpretation of the 8B nebulae, the barred spirals, must be correspondingly 
under suspicion. The remainder of our discussion accordingly deals almost 
exclusively with JS and 8 — elliptical and ordinary spiral — ^nebulae. * 

308. To a quite rough approximation we may suppose that the potential 
V at the surface of any gravitating mass is equal to 7 ilf/r, where 7 is the 
gravitation constant, M is the total mass, and r is the distance of th^ fipom 
the centre of the mass. Equation (302T) shews that the valu#^!^^-’' 

4- (a?® H- y*) 
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at tlie ends of tb.e major and minor axes of any figure of equilibrium must be 
the same, so that, if 2a and 26 are the major and minor axes respectively of 


the rotating mass. 


a 


+ ^<o®a^ = 


yM 
h ' 


Putting (a—b)fa = e as before, this equation becomes 

= 7Jlf = yMe (303*1). 

If the figure is symmetrical about its axis of rotation, we may, again to a 
quite rough approximation, put 

(303-2) 

where p is the mean density of the mass, and equation (303*1) assumes the form 


3 

4 27r<yp 


(303*3). 


Thus for any rotating mass whatever, the shape of figure is determined 
approximately by the value of oo^f 2 ' 7 ryp, and depends on nothing else. 

It follows that if the nebulae are gravitating masses in rotation, we can 
determine the values of to^j^Tryp from their observed ellipticities of figure. 
When the figure is of type S, relation (303*2) is only true as regards the central 
mass, the equatorially ejected matter being disregarded. For this central mass, 
e is generally observed to be about 0*5, so that, as regards order of magnitude 
at. least, we must have 


2 

27r7p 3 


(303*4). 


304. According to Pease the line of sight (spectroscopic) velocity of the 
Andromeda nebula 31 at a distance of a? seconds of arc from the centre is 
given by 

w = — 0*48i» — 316 kms. a sec (304*1). 

This, in conjunction with Hubble’s estimate of 286,000 parsecs for the 
distance of the nebula, fixes its period of rotation at about 16 million years. 
This represents an angular velocity co = 1-2 x 10~“, and the linearity of formula 
(304*1) shews that the angular velocity has this uniform value throughout the 
range within which this formula is valid. Equation (303*4) now shews that 
the mean density p of the lenticular-shaped central mass is 

p = 6 X 10-®®. 

Pease-f similarly found the spectroscopic velocity of the nebula N.G.O. 4594 
in Virgo (Plate X) to be given by the formula 

v = — 2’*7Sas •+■ 1180 kms. a sec (304*2). 

The distance of this nebula is not known from direct observation. The 
average absolute magnitude of nebulae whose distances are known is however 

* Proc. jVa*. 4ca<i. Sci. rr. (1918), p. 21. ^ Ibid. n. {1916), i?. 517. 
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— 1.5‘2, and if we suppose the absolute magnitude of this nebula to be — 15'2, 
its observed apparent magnitude of 9‘1 would assign to it a distance of 
700,000 parsecs. 

Further, Hubble’s statistical investigation shews that nebulae of the Sa 
class, to which this nebula belongs, have an average diameter of 1450 parsecs. 
The apparent diameter of this nebula is 7’1 minutes of arc, and a comparison 
of these figures would again assign to the nebula a distance of precisely the 
700,000 parsecs previously calculated. 

Adopting 7 0O,0OQ parsecs as the distance of the nebula, one second of arc 
represents 3*6 parsecs, and as a distance of 3*5 parsecs represents a velocity 
difference of 2*78 kilometres a second, the period of rotation is found to be 
2*52 X 10“ secs, or about 8 million years. This gives as the mean density of 
the lenticular-shaped central mass, 

p = 2 X 10-“. 

Generalising from these two instances, we may suppose the mean density 
of the lenticular centres of nebulae of this type to be of the order of 10“®^. 

Statistical Study of Nebulae. 

Surface hrightness. 

306. Hubble * has divided four hundred nebulae into the various classes 
just described and tabulated Wy, the integrated total apparent magnitude, and 
dt the diameter in minutes of arc, using observational data provided by 
Holetschek +, Hardcastle +, Hopman§ and Curtis ||, as well as about 300 original 
photographs taken at Mount Wilson. 

In any one class, there is found to be a marked correlation between and 
logcZ, as might of course be expected; it merely means that the n«&iae 
which look largest in the sky, and so are presumably the nearest, Settd tis most 
light. On attempting to give mathematical expression to this correlation, it 
is found that it can be represented very closely by an equation of the form 

W2.=«a-jK:iog^? (305T) 

where G is different for each type of nebula, but K is the same for all, being 
very approximately equal to 6. Thus & log c? is approximately the same 
for all nebulae of any given class, but varies from class to class. 

If a nebula or other astronomical body has area a* and emission E 
per unit area, its apparent luminosity when at a distance It is proportional to 
Ea^jRK Since ajlt is proportional to d, the angular diameter, this is propor- 
tional to Ed\ Hence the apparent magnitude is given by 

— 0*4 m = log E log d+ a. constant, 

whence m -H 6 log c2 = constant — 2*6 log JS7. 

* Astrophya. Jowm, iixir. (1926), p. 828. f Ann. d. Wienen SterrmarU, xx. (1907), 

J M.N. Lxxiv. (1914), p. 699. § A$t. Ntteh. ooxiv. (1921), p. 426. 

\\ Publications of Lick Cbs. xixi. (1918). 
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Thus Hubble’s investigation proves that all nebulae of a given class have 
approximately the same value of JEj and consequently the same surface 
brightness, independently of their sizes. The nebulae are, however, so nearly 
transparent that the surface brightness at any point represents the integrated 
light from the whole thickness of the nebula. Thus all nebulae of the same 
class have approximately the same value for this integrated light, and as they 
are all of the same shape, it is probable, although not proved, that they are 
all similar structures. 

306. The mean values of m + 5 log d vary substantially from one class of 
nebula to another, the average values being shewn in the following table : 

TABLE XXVIL 'Relative Surface Brightness of Nebulae (Hubble). 


Type 

m+5 logd 

m + 2'5 log (a&) 

Type 

m + 6 log d 

EO 

— 

10-38 

Sa 

13*35 

E\ 


10*43 

Sb 

13*90 

E2 


10-84 

So 

14*44 

EB 

E4: 

E5 

EQ 

H 

10- 94 

11- 45 

10*67 

11*03 

SBa 

SBb 

SBo 

13*00 

13*16 

14*41 

E7 

■B 

11*51 

Irreg. 

13*68 


The third column gives the values of m + 2*6 log (ah') for elliptical 
nebulae, the term log (ah') giving a better approximation to the logarithm of 
the area than 2 log cU 

It will be noticed that the surface brightness increases fairly steadily as we 
advance up the Y-shaped diagram, and this of itself would have suggested a 
Y-shaped classification. 

SOT. There is of course considerable dispersion about the mean surface 
brightness in each class. The amount of this is shewn in fig. 68. The points 
represent nebulae of all classes, but their surface brightnesses are corrected 
for differences of type before plotting, by reducing them to a fictitious standard 
type S 0 which is imagined to occur at the fork of the Y at which JE 7, 3a and 
coalesce, and at which w.H-51ogd is supposed to have the standard 
value 13*0. Thus the distance of any point from the median line represents 
the divergence of the value of wi + 6 log cZ from the median value for the 
particular class to which the corresponding nebula belongs. The two top 
points represent the two Magellanic Clouds, which Hubble treats as irregular 
nebulae for purposes of classification, the next point (m=s 6*0) represents the 
Andromeda nebula Jkf 31, the next point (jn — 7*0) the nebula JUT 33 in 
Triangulum, and so on. 

In the elliptacai nebulae, there is found to be no appreciable connection 
between the deviation from, the mean and the orientation of the nebula, but 
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there is a marked connection in the spiral nebulae, those which are seen 
nearly edge-on being appreciably less luminous than the average for their class. 
This may no doubt be attributed to the dark bands of absorbing matter 
which generally lie along the equators of spiral nebulae. 



Fig. 68. The relation between Nebular Diameters and Total Magnitudes. 

(The slant line represents constant surface brightness.) 

Distances and Absolute Magnitudes. v 

808. There are seven nebulae and star-clouds whose di8tab0^;i^ 
and of which it is consequently possible to estimate the *tbsbiiit4 
nosity ifp. These are shewn in the first five columns of l^e 
table : 

TABLE XXVIII. Systems whose distances a/re known (Hubble). 


System 

Class 

Distance 

(parsecs) 


. 


Ms- Mr 

Galaxy 




ri - 1 

-6*6 

. - , . 

G. Magellanic Cloud 

Irreg. 

34,600 

0-6 

-17-0 

-8*0 

. , 3-Q. 

d 

Irreg. 

31,600 

1-6 

-le-o 

-6*6 

im rMi 

M 31 (Andromeda) 

8b 

285,000 

6*0 

-17-2 

-6*6 

10^7 

1^32 „ 

E% 

286,000 

8-8 

-13-4 



M 33 (Triangulum) 

8c 

263,000 

7-0 

-16*1 

-6*6 


if 101 

8o 

460,000 

9*8 

-13-6 

-6*3 

- ■ ■ i ■ , .,1 , 

N.G.G. 6822 

Irreg. 

300,000 

8-6 

-13*7 

-6*8 


Mean ... 


• •• » « • ' 

s • - . 

1 

-16*1 
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The mean of the seven absolute magnitudes is — 15T, and the dispersion 
about this mean is comparatively slight. 

The last column but one gives the absolute magnitude of the brightest 
known star in the system. No stars can be detected in elliptical nebulae, so 
that no entry is possible for M 32, but the corresponding entry for the galaxy 
may take its place. The mean of the seven entries so obtained is — 6’ 3, which 
is 8'8 magnitudes fainter than the mean of Jlfy. The difference in magnitude 
between a star system and its brightest star can be estimated without know- 
ing the distance of the star system, and so can be estimated for a large number 
of systems beyond those shewn in Table XXVIII. From a comprehensive 
study of 32 systems, Hubble concludes that the average value of is 

9*0, which,, as it happens, is also the average for the six systems in the table 
for which values of Mg — - iffy can be given. This would give a hypothetical value 
of — — 14*5 for the galaxy. If this is included in averaging Mj; instead of 
the value of for M 32, the average ilfj, is found to be — 15*3, this referring 
only to systems in which stars can be actually observed. 

Hubble adopts — 16*2 as a mean value for for all systems. It will be 
clear that the average M^ for spirals, star-clouds and the galaxy is near to 
— 15*2, and that there is no great dispersion (about + 1) about this mean, but 
the evidence that the mean for elliptic nebulae is near to — 16*2 is rather 
less strong. It might be thought that evidence on this point could be 
obtained from a consideration of the mean values of the apparent total 
magnitudes of the different classes of systems, since distance effects would be 
likely to affect all classes of systems equally. This would be true if we had at 
our disposal a test of all the nebulae in a given region of space, but the tests 
used by Hubble are limited not to a given region of space but to a given range 
of apparent magnitudes, namely up to about 12-6. The faint nebulae in each 
class naturally outnumber the bright to a very great extent, so that the average 
apparent magnitude in each case is just below 12*6, ranging from 10*93 for 

to 11*99 for .^3, and the approximate equality of the averages for the 
different classes proves nothing very definitely, except that there is no 
enormously great difference in the mean values of J/j* various classes. 

Absolute Dirrimsions. 

309. On the supposition that the total absolute magnitude Mg, is equal to 
— 16*2 for all classes of nebulae, it is possible to calculate the actual dimensions 
of a typical nebula of each class from the observed values of Mg, 6 log d. 
Table XXIX ^ves thq greatest diameters, as calculated by Hubble, after 
allowing statistically for foreshortening effects in the elliptical nebulae on the 
supposition that their directions are oriented at random in space. 

The minor axes are calculated from these values of the greatest diameter, 
by use of the relation that in class jE^a?, 

a^-h CD 
10 ’ 


a 
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TABLE XXIX. Dimensions of systems of different 

types (Hutble). 


Type 

Greatest 

diameter 

Least 

diameter 

Type 

Diameter 

(parsecs) 

(parsecs) 

(parsecs) 

EO 

360 

360 

Sa 

1460 

El 

430 

390 

Sb 

1900 

E^ 

600 

400 

So 

2600 

E3 

E4 

E5 

E6 

590 

700 

810 

960 

410 

420 

400 

380 

SBa 

SBh 

SBo 

1280 

1320 

2260 

E7 

1130 

340 

Irreg. 

1600 


It will be noticed tKat the minor axes are all approximately equal, so that 
the sequence of elliptical configurations can be obtained by a process of equa- 
torial expansion of a sphere of about 360 parsecs diameter, the polar axis 
remaining unaltered. 


The Physical Strxjctube of the Nebulae. 

310. We have seen that the density of matter in the central lenticular 
masses of nebulae is of the order of 10“^^ grammes per cubic centimetre. The 
free path in a gas at this density is of the order of 10“ centimetres. The 
central mass of the Andromeda nebula, with an apparent diameter of about 12 
minutes of arc must have an actual diameter of about 1*6 x 10" cms. or 500 
parsecs. Table XXIX shews that the elliptical nebulae have diameters Whidh 
are at least of the same order of magnitude. Thus if nebular thafSter is 
gaseous its free path is quite insignificant in comparison with the dimensions 
of the nebula, with the result that the concept of gas^pressure may be legiti- 
mately introduced into the discussion of nebular dynamics. It follows that 
the various nebular configurations may legitimately be interpreted as con- 
figurations of masses of rotating gas. 

If matter of the same density exists in the form of particles larger than 
molecules the free path is correspondingly longer ; if each particle has n times 
the dimensions of a molecule, the free path is n times as long as in a gas. If 
we make n equal to 10“^, so that the matter exists in the form of particles about 
a millimetre in diameter, the free path becomes of the order of 10" cms; and 
so is comparable with the dimensions of the nebula itself. When this ocmdiMon 
is attained, there can be no definite hydrostatic pressure at each point, so that 
the configurations of a mass in this state will differ from those of a ^s or a 
liquid such as we have so far had under discussion. It follows that the various 
nebular configurations cannot legitimately be interpreted as those Af rotating 
masses formed of particles of one millimetre or more in diametaea, 
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This result would dispel all possibility of interpreting the observed 
nebular configurations as those of clouds of stars, were it not for the circum- 
stance, already noticed in § 285, that the gravitational field of a star endows it, 
as regards its meeting with other stars, with an effective radius which is far 
greater than the radius of its material structure. 

311. To examine whether the elliptical nebulae and the lenticular centres 
of the spiral nebulae can be interpreted as clouds of stars, let us consider an 
elliptical or lenticular nebula of mean density p = 10““, supposed composed 
of stars each of mass equal to the sun’s mass, 2 x 10“ grammes. 

The number of stars per cubic centimetre is found to be 5 x 10“®*. The 
average velocity of these stars can be found from Poincare’s Theorem (§ 62) 
that 2^+ 1^=0, or — |y) = 0. This shews that the mean value of 

is \ Y, and this is of the order of where M is the mass and R the 

radius of the whole system. Por an average nebula this is of the order of 
10“, so that V is of the order of 10’, or a hundred kilometres a second. 

In § 287, taking full account of the gravitational field of the stars, we 
found the time necessary for a star’s path to be deflected through a right 
angle by encounters with neighbouring stars to be 

t — 0'026 seconds. 

Inserting the numerical values w = m' = 2 xl0“, V = 10’ and x;= 5 x 10“®* 
we find a time of the order of 10“ seconds. Thus the “free path” of a star is 
the time travelled in 10® seconds with a mean velocity of 10’ cms. a second. 
This is of the order of 10® cms. or about fifty million diameters of the nebula. 
It is at once clear that the conception of gas-pressure cannot legitimately be 
used in connection with nebular dynamics when the nebula is supposed to 
be a cloud of sta,r8. 

No reason remains why a cloud of stars should assume the special shapes 
of observed nebulae. We shall discuss the actual shapes which can be assumed 
by a cloud of stars in the next chapter, and shall find that, while the shapes 
of actual nebulae are possible shapes for clouds of stars, they are only a few 
possible shapes out of an almost infinite variety. The forces between stars 
could not restrict the cloud to these special shapes, and even if the star-clouds 
were initially forced to assume these shapes, they could not be expected to 
retain them for any length of time. When we discuss the problem in detail, 
we shall find that if the nebulae were pure clouds of stars, they would have 
no clearly defined structure or features, but would extend indefinitely into 
space in the way in which the globular clusters are observed to do and the 
galactic system is believed to do. To restrain the nebulae to their observed 
definite shapes, the concept of a gaseous free path is necessary. 

312. The foregoing considerations make it extremely improbable that 
elliptical nebulae and the central lenticular masses of other nebulae can be 
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formed of stars or of any other type of particle averaging more than about an 
inch in diameter. The calculation has of course no application with respect 
to the outer regions of spiral nebulae. It is still open for these to be of stellar 
structure ; indeed we have seen that the outer regions of many of these have 
actually been resolved into stellar points which to all appearances are normal 
ordinary stars. 

Gravitational Instability. 

313. Imagine for a moment that the outer regions of a spiral nebula 
(the equatorial extensions outside the lenticular central mass) were composed 
of small particles similar to those which constitute the central mass ; to make 
the picture perfectly definite let us imagine that they are purely gaseous. So 
long as we disregard the gravitational attraction of the gas-particles on one 
another, a small disturbance set up at any point will travel through the gas 
with the velocity of sound until it becomes dissipated by viscosity. Any slight 
condensation of the gas at a point P, accompanied by a compensating rare- 
faction at a near point Q, results in a gain in the total energy of the medium, 
and this additional energy travels about until it is dissipated by viscosity, 
when it remains scattered through the medium in the form of heat energy. 

The matter assumes a different aspect when the mutual gravitational 
attractions of the gas-particles are taken into account. A condensation at P 
with an equivalent rarefaction at Q causes, as before, an increase in the 
thermodynamical energy of the gas, but it also causes a decrease in the gravi- 
tational energy. And if P is suflSciently distant from Q, the decrease of 
gravitational energy is numerically greater than the increase of thermo- 
dynamical energy, so that the total energy is decreased. In this case there is 
no excess of energy to travel in the form of wave-motion through the gas 
until it becomes dissipated by viscosity; instead, the medium has found a way 
of acquiring kinetic energy of unlimited amount at no expense to itself, and so 
will go on acquiring energy in this way indefinitely. In other words it has 
become unstable, the instability entering through displacements in which 
condensations and rarefactions occur in pairs at sufiSciently distant points. 

314. We shall refer to the type of instability just explained as ‘'gravita- 
tional instability.” We have no laboratory experience of it, because it can only 
become operative in masses of matter far larger than any at our disposal in 
terrestrial laboratories. On the other hand it proves to be of the utmost 
importance to cosmogony, for it provides simple, adequate and natural explana- 
tions of the creation of four generations of astronomical bodies, namely 
great nebulae, the stars, the planets and the satellites of the planets. 

The simplest picture of the mode of operation of gravitational instability 
is provided by the following analysis, which is an extension and modhioation 
of analysis I originally gave in 1902 *, 

* 199 a (1903), p. 49. 
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Consider any motion of a continuous mass of gas or other compressible 
matter, this being determined by the usual hydrodynamical equations 

(314-1) 

where faifytfz are the components of acceleration of the particle which is 
momentarily at asjy,z. Let us assume that the pressure is a function of the 
density only, and put 

If =<#'(p). 

so that the equations of motion become 

/, = X - , etc (314-2). 

Let us compare the motion with a slightly varied motion such that the 
particle which is at cc, y, z at the time t in the original motion is at 
a; y + r), z + ^ a.t time t in the varied motion. The acceleration of this 

particle in the varied motion has components 


fat-^ 


dt^ 


etc. 


so that the particle which is at x, y, z at time t in the varied motion has 
components of acceleration 




dt^ ^ dx ' “by 

As the result of varying the motion let the density and the components 
of force at x, y, z be changed to 

p •+ Sp, X +■ SXy T + 

Then the equations which govern the varied motion are 

Subtracting corresponding sides of this and equation (309*2), we obtain 


dt* ' ^ dx ^ dy 


oz 


where 


dx \ dp 

d<f> ^ _ 1 ^ _ fd^ 

dp^f'^ p dp dy '^dz) dp * 


Sp) (314*4) 


dp''^- p dp “ \dx ' dy ' dzj dp 
Equation (314*4) and its two companions form a set of three equations 
which are linear in tj, ^ The condition that these equations shall have a 
solution, other than f = »7 = ^ = 0, is expressed by the vanishing of a quantity 
which involves only the coefficients of rjy X and their differentials in equa- 
tions (314*4), etc. 

When ‘Conditions are such that this quantity vanishes, we are at what 
may be described as a dynamical point of bifurcation. Two alternative motions 
are open, both of which satisfy the dynamical equations of motion. In one 
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the particle which was at a? — dec, y — dy^ z — dzB,% time t —dt moves to a?, y, z 
at time t', in the other it moves to aj+ 2^ + 97, ^ 

As in the corresponding statical problem, there may or may not be a 
transfer of stabilities at a point of bifurcation. To discuss the question of 
stability we merely have to examine whether small displacements 97, g" 
determined by equations (314'4) will increase beyond limit or not. If they 
are found to increase beyond limit, the original unvaried motion was unstable, 
and the system changes over to the varied motion at the point of bifurcation; 
in the reverse case the original motion was stable and the displacement 97, 
if set up, merely behaves as a small oscillation about a stable state of motion. 

Equations (314*4) are too complex to be solved in the most general case, 
but we can obtain a knowledge of the general nature of the solution by 
considering the simple ca^se in which fy,fz are approximately constant 
throughout a large extent of the medium, this including the case of a medium 
at rest. 




_Bp CdS dv.d 

-7 — + 




we obtain 


In this case equations (314*4) assume the form 

W = (314-5) 

where s is written for the- "condensation’* Bp/p, 

Differentiating this and the two companion equations with respect to 
w, y, z and adding, and using the relations 

9 cv•«r.9t^T7■.9c^/y ^ fs Bp 

p \dcB ' dy ' dzj 

W “ (® < 314 - 6 ). 

This equation involves only the one variable s and so determines the way 
in which s changes throughout the motion. 

316. On omitting the first term on the right, we obtain the equation 
of propagation of rarefactions and condensations of the medium, when the 
gravitational attraction of the medium on itself is neglected. In this case 
the equation reduces to Laplace’s equation, indicating propagation in the 

form of waves of sound, with the usual velocity 

To discuss the more general problem in its simplest form, let us confine 
our attention to a region of space within which dpjdp may be treated as 
constant, and consider pure wave-motion along the axis of ar, the value nf a 
being supposed proportional to 


cos 


/ 27ra; \ 


Kx'J 

so that X is the wave-length. Equation (314*6) becomes 

dt* 
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There is a salixtion in -which s is proportional to where 



and it is easily seen that this represents wave-motion along the axis of as, "with 
a velocity of propagation 



If -we again omit the gravitational term. — 4x<yp, we have a -wave-motion 
which travels with a -uniform velocity {dpjdp)^ independently of the wave- 
length. The restoration of the gra-vitational term invariably lessens the 
velocity of propagation, but since the term in question is multiplied by X®, 
we see that the effect of gra-vitation is inappreciable for waves of short wave- 
length. For waves of longer wave-length the gravitational term becomes 
more important. Finally a value of X is reached at which the velocity of 
propagation, as given by formula (316’3), disappears altogether and sub- 
sequently becomes imaginary. For such values of \ there can be no proper 
propagation of waves; the value of g®, as given by equation (315*2), becomes 
negative, so that the time factors assume the form e*®*, where 6 is real. 
This represents unstahle motion, the initial condensations and rarefactions 
increasing exponentially with the time. 

316. We have seen that equation (314*6) determines possible distributions 
of condensation (s) and rarefaction (— s) which may be superposed on to the 
original motion. It now appears that all distributions which vary harmonically 
are unstable if their wave-length is greater than a critical wave-length X© 
defined by 

^‘=^( 1 ) 

If p and p are connected by a relation of the adiabatic type p oc p* then 

dp %• 

If we further put p = i po\ where c® is the mean of the squared velocity 
of the particles of which the medium is formed, we may express in the 
equivalent forms 

(316-2). 

W’ %!» 

A medium of dimensions much greater than \ would tend to form con- 
densations whose mean distance apart would be comparable with 

317. It might at first appear that any mass of sufficiently great extent 
must break up into condensations, but this is obviated by the circumstance 
that Xo tends to increase pari with the size of the mass. 

Consider the most general case of a crowd of particles, either gas-molecules 
or otherwise, which form a single mass in equfiibrium. Poincare’s theorem 
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(§62) shews that the average value of <? throughout the system is equal to 
the average value of ^ Y, and this is of the order of magnitude of yMfIt, where 
M is the total mass and R the radius of the system. 

Using this value for c®, equation (316‘2) shews that, as regards order of 
magnitude, X-o® is given by 

so that Xo is about equal to 2R, the diameter of the mass. 

Thus a single mass in a state of equilibrium has no tendency to break 
up into condensations at distances apart less than its diameter, and this does 
not leave room for any subordinate condensations: the mass itself constitutes 
the one and only condensation possible. 

In general, Xo® is proportional to o®, which in turn is proportional to the 
temperature, so that a sudden cooling reduces the value of X©®. Cooling will 
ultimately result in contraction and by the time the mass has so far contracted 
as to be again in equilibrium, the value of 2iS, the diameter, will again be‘ 
equal to Xo, and no subsidiary condensations can be formed. But if a mass is 
cooled so rapidly that its linear dimensions cannot keep pace, or for any other 
reason do not keep pace, with its fall of temperature, then Xo® becomes less 
than the dimensions of the mass, and subsidiary condensations will form at 
distance apart of the order of Xq. 

318. This suggests that condensations cannot form in elliptical nebulae 
which rotate as systems in a state of steady motion, or in the central masses 
of spiral nebulae, but that they must inevitably form in the equatorial exten- 
sions of the spiral nebulae. As the central mass shrinks, these equatorial 
extensions are left behind, endowed with an angular momentum which pre- 
cludes the possibility of their shrinking, while their temperature must fall to 
a quite low value as the result of their being practically unprotected against 
loss of heat by radiation into space. 

It is difficult to estimate the final temperature likely to be attained 
ultimately by these equatorial extensions, and it is almost as difficult to 
estimate their density. Let us, as a very rough estimate, put c = 10* which is 
the velocity of atoms or molecules of atomic or molecular weight 600 at 
— 30° C., or of weight 200 at 450° 0., and p — 10“®® which is a tenth of the 
mean density of each of the two nebulae whose density it has been possible 
to calculate. Using these values for o and p and putting l|, equation 
(316’2) gives X© «= 5 x 10“ cms. = 1*6 parsecs. 

This is quite minute in comparison with the linear dimensions df the 
nebula, so that a large number of condensations ought to form throughout 
the matter which has been shed equatorially, and now lies in the equatorial 
plane of the nebula, the mean distance of adjacent condensations being about 
1'6 parsecs. This is at least of the order of magnitude of the distance between 
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actual adjacent condensations in the nebula. In the Andromeda nebula, 
chains of condensations can be observed at about one second of arc apart, and 
at a distance of 285,000 parsecs one second of arc represents an actual distance 
of 1*4 parsecs, or some-what more if we allow for foreshortening. 

The mass of matter surrounding each of these condensations is of course 
Xo®/), and with the figures we have already selected, this comes out at 12'5 x: 10“ 
grammes or about six times the mass of the sun. 

The Bieth oe Stabs. 

319. The last calculation would seem to give the clue to the physical 
meaning of the process we have been considering: the nebular matter is 
condensing into stars, and we have been contemplating the birth of the stars. 
Our calculations have, it is true, been based on rather arbitrarily assumed 
values of c and p, so it is well to examine wbat difference would have resulted 
from a different choice of values of c and p. The following table gives values 
of Xo and M (equal to Xo*p) calculated from formula (31 6'2) for a variety of 
values of c and p. The value of k is kept equal to 1§ throughout, because no 
possible change in the value of k could appreciably alter the result. 

TABLE XXX. Butamce apart and Masses of Condensations formed in 
nebular matter by Gravitational Instability. 



c=:10^ oms. a seo. 

<;=108 cms. a seo. 

p 

Xo 

M 


M 

10-32 

(parsecs) 

160,000 

(grammes) 
1-3 X 1089 

(parsecs) 

1,600,000 

(gramines) 

1*3x10*2 

10-30 

16,000 

1*3x1088 

160,000 

1*3x10*1 

10-22 

1-6 

1*3 X 108* 

16 

1*3x103^ 

10-21 

0-6 

4 X 1088 

5 

4x1036 

10-20 

0-16 

1*3x1088 

1-6 

l'3xl086 

10-8 

(cms.) 

5 X 1010 

1*3 X 1088 

(cms.) 

5x10“ 

1*3x1089 

io-« 

5x109 

1*3x1086 

5 X 1010 

1*3x1088 

10-® 

5x108 

1*3 X 108* 

5x109 

l*3xl02J' 

1 

SxlO’’ 

1*3 X 1088 

6x108 

1*3x1086 


We see that condensations of stellar mass are only formed in media whose 
density is of the general order of magnitude of that of the great nebulae. 

The observed condensations in the outer regions of such nebulae as M 31 
and M 33 are almost certainly stars. A number of them have been found to 
be Gepheids of entirely normal type. Moreover, Hubble’s sequence of nebulae 
passes through nebulae such as if 31 and if 33 directly into pure star-clouds 
if 33 being in niany respects similar, as Huhhle has shewn* to the Magellanic 

* .Joum. (1926), p. 236. 
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Clouds (see Plate XI). The masses of the condensations are probably some- 
what greater tharr that of the sun, for if they are stars they must be at the 
beginnings of their lives and so in their most massive states. The observed 
periods of the Oepheid variables indicate high luminosities and high masses. 

In many nebulae such as (Plate XII) the outer regions appear to be 
resolved into stars, while regions which extend well out beyond the nucleus 
do not. It nciay be that the stars have not yet formed here, although there is 
the alternative possibility that they are merely obscured by surviving wisps of 
nebular matter. 

320. e have seen that the elliptical nebulae and the central Tna-cwAiit of 
the spiral nebulae cannot be clouds of stars, since they could not retain their 
observed shapes if they were ; the observed shapes of the elliptical nebulae 
and the central masses of the spiral nebulae can only be explained by the 
supposition that they consist of quite small particles, which it is natural 
to think of as molecules of a gas. On the other hand the outer regions of 
the spiral nebulae almost certainly are clouds of stara. We have further 
found that the whole sequence of observed nebular configurations can 
be interpreted as the sequence assumed by a single rotating mass whose 
physical conditions are changing. This might in any case have led us to suspect 
that this change was accompanied by the transformation of nebular matter into 
stars. But, to clinch the matter, we have found that such a transformation is 
demanded by the simplest of dynamical principles; when a nebula shrinks 
and its rotation increases, matter is inevitably ejected from the nebular equator 
and spread over the equatorial plane. The temperature of this matl^ ^Is, 
but its angular momentum prevents it shrinking to keep pace with its falling 
temperature, and as a consequence the dynamical principle we have desmcibed 
as " gravitational instability ” compels it to condense into distinct drop^ just 
as cooled steam condenses into drops of water, although for a very different 
physical reason. The dynamical principle which compels the matter to con- 
dense into drops enables us to calculate the masses and distances apart of the 
sepaiate drops. W e have calculated that if the cooled nebular matter was 'in 
the gaseous state with a molecular velocity of the order of 10* cms. a second, 
the condensations would form at distances apart just about equal to those of 
the condensations observed in actual nebulae, while the masses of these cop-* 
densations would be about equal to those of the stars. 

These results would seem to leave little room for doubt that the main 
process which occurs in the spiral nebulae is the condensation of nebular 
into stars, and that in these nebulae we have found the birthplaces of the staTs. 

While the mathematical analysis and the detailed calculations r<^eyant to 
the process of “gravitational instability" were first ^ven by myself in 1092 * 
and 1918 f, the general conception of the stars having been form^ out of a 

* J?Ul. Tram. 199 a (19021, p. 1- t ProlUms of Cosmogony amd Ststlar Pywmmes, CSh. wm 
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homogeneous medium by a process of condensation under gravity is of course 
very old, being indeed almost as old as the law of gravitation itself. We find 
Sir Isaac Hewton in his first letter to Dr Bentley (Dec. 10, 1692) writing as 
follows : 

‘*It seems to me, that if the matter of our sun and planets, and all the matter of the 
universe, were evenly scattered throughout all the heavens, and every particle had an 
innate gravity towards all the rest, and the whole space thi*oughout which this matter was 
scattered, was finite, the matter on the outside of this space would hy its gravity tend 
towards all the matter on the inside, and hy consequence fall down into the middle of the 
whole space, and there compose one great spherical mass. But if the matter were evenly 
disposed throughout an infinite space, it oo\ild never convene into one mass ; but some of 
it would convene into one mass and some into another, so as to make an infinite number 
of great masses, scattered great distances from one to another throughout all that infinite 
space. And thus might the sun and fixed stars be formed, supposing the matter were of a 
lu<ad nature.’’ 

Nebulab Evolution. 

321. As regards their general order of magnitude, the masses of the 
nebulae can be estimated from the densities and linear dimensions already 
given. We can also calculate the mass of a lenticular nebulae, or of the central 
lenticular figure of a spiral nebula, from the circumstance that the particles 
which form the sharp equatorial edge are in orbital motion under the gravi- 
tational attraction of the mass. Thus if <a is the angular velocity and a the 
radius of the equatorial sharp edge. 

The only two nebulae whose angular velocities of rotation are known are 
M 31 (Andromeda) and N.G.C. 4.594 (Virgo). By a method similar to that 
just explained, Hubble estimates the masses of these to be 

M 31, Mass = 7 X 10*® grammes = 3'5 x 10® x mass of sun. 

N.G.C. 4594, Mass = 4 x 10*® grammes = 2 x 10® X mass of sun. 

The masses are of the same order of magnitude. As M 31 is abnormally 
bright it is likely to be abnormally massive, whereas N.G.C. 4594 which is 
normal at least to the extent that + 5 log d represents exactly the mean 
surface brightness of its class, is more likely to be of normal mass. Thus we 
may suppose the normal nebula to have a mass of 4 x 10*® grammes or two 
thousand million suns, which is significantly near to the probable total mass 
of the cluster of stars surrounding our sun. 

Hubble estimates the average distance apart of the great nebulae to be 
570,000 parsecs, this representing a density of distribution of 9 x 10““ nebulae 
per cubic parsec, or 3 x lO”’® nebulae per cubic centimetre. Assuming the 
average mass of a nebula to be 4 x 10*®, the average density of matter in space 
is 1-2 X 10-*« grammes per cubic centimetre. Hubble, on grounds which seem 
to me unconvincing, takes the mean mass of a nebula to be only 2’6 x 10® 
times that of the sun, and so obtains a mean density of only 1*5 x 10”*®', 
stating, however, that both estimates must be regarded as lower limits. 
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322. Let us imagine the matter in each nehula to be spread out until 
1 uni ormly fills a cube of such size that the cubes of the different nebulae 
just touch. Since the nebulae are all of about equal mass and are approxi- 
mately scattered uniformly in space, these cubes will be all about equal and 
the density of matter in each will be about the same, namely 1*2 x 10““ 
grammes per cubic centimetre. We accordingly have space filled with matter 
of this uniform density. 

This brings us to the picture which the majority of cosmogonists have 
adopted as their conception of the primaeval universe. !Kant started from it, 
but made the initial mistahe of supposing that such a distribution of matter 
would acquire angular momentum with the mere passage of time. Laplace, 
avoiding ICant s error, postulated that the initial nebulous mass should be in 
rotation and argued that its inevitable shrinkage would produce solar systems. 
As we have just noticed, Newton thought that “some of it would convene 
into one mass and some into another,... and thus might the sun and fixed 
stars be formed.” 

We have seen that the principle of gravitational instability requires that 
such a continuous distribution of matter should convene into distinct masses, 
but Table XXX (p. 342) suggests that with any reasonable molecular velocity, 
a medium of density 1*2 x 10~^ would form condensations whose masses would 
be those of spiral nebulae rather than stars, and the case is still stronger if 
we accept Hubble’s lower estimate of density. With the higher density of 
1*2 X 10“*®, and with a molecular velocity of 3 kms. a second, the condensa- 
tions would form at average distances of 520,000 parsecs apart, and have 
average masses of 3*6 x 10"** grammes. 

It is difficult to imagine that the spiral nebulae were created precisely as 
they now are, and if we try to peer back one stage further into the history of 
the universe, the picture to which we are naturally led is that of matter 
scattered uniformly through space. It is satisfactory to find that if this 
matter were in the gaseous state, its molecules moving with reasonable velocities 
of thermal agitation, then the next stage in the evolution of the universe 
would be the formation of distinct aggregations having masses comparable 
with those of the spiral nebulae. 

823. Imagine that a condensation of mass M initially forms a sphere of 
radius v, and that it begins to fall in under its own gravitational attraction, 
each particle falling towards the centre under gravity unchecked by any forces 
whatever. The time until the radius of the sphere is reduced to rMs readily 

found to be 

(y -h sin y cosy), 

where r' « r cos* y. If r' is only a small firaction of r, y will be very nearly 
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equal to ^tt, so that the time necessary for a sphere to shrink under gravity to 
any small fraction of its original radius r is approximately 

TT / 

If we put Jlf = 4 X 10" and r = 285,000 parsecs = 9 x 10*® cms. in this 
formula, we find that the time necessaiy for a condensation in the primaeval 
medium to shrink to the dimensions of a spiral nebula is of the order of 6 x 10^® 
years. This supposes that each particle falls solely under the attraction of the 
condensation to which it belongs. Actually each particle would be under the 
attractions of all the masses in the neighbourhood, and these various attrac- 
tions would to a large extent neutralise one another, while as soon as the 
motion had proceeded to any extent, it would be further retarded by mole- 
cular collisions. Thus the actual time would be many times longer than that 
just calculated. 

324. Any currents or motion in the original medium would contribute angi;- 
lar momentum to the nascent nebulae, and as these shrank to nebular dimensions, 
the constancy of angular momentum would result in fairly rapid rotations of 
the shrunken masses ; currents of well below a kilometre a second in the 
primaeval gas would be adequate to produce the observed rotations of the two 
nebulae whose rotations have been measured. 

The question arises as to what length of time must elapse before a mass 
whose angular momentum was initially scattered in the form of random currents 
can assume a state of approximately uniform rotation about a definite axis. 
We saw in § 243 that inequalities of rotation would be reduced to half-value 
across a distance r in a time of the order ’of magnitude of pr^fv> where rj is the 
coefficient of viscosity. Since a nebula is almost transparent, radiative viscosity 
is non-existent, so that 97 may be taken to be the coefficient of material viscosity 
^pcl, where c is the mean velocity and I is the mean free path, and the time in. 
question becomes Br^fcl. 

For a final nebula, let us put r= 4 x 10“, I = 10“, c = 10’’, and we find that 
inequalities of rotation are halved over a distance of about a quarter of the 
radius of an average nebula in a period of 1*6 x 10^ years. 

In an earlier stage of the shrinkage the time for equalisation over a 
Corresponding fraction of the radius is less. When the nebula has n times its final 
dimensions, equalisation takes place n times as rapidly. In view of the slowness 
of the earlier stages of nebular contraction, it seems hkely that a nebula may 
acquire fairly uniform rotation in the process of shrinkage, but we have seen 
that if , this does not happen, the whole of astronomical time will barely suflfilce 
to smooth out such inequalities of rotation as remain. 

The calculation hardly suggests that a nebula will acquire absolutely 
uniform rotation, and neither does observation suggest that the rotations of 
the nebulae are uniform. Photographs of different lengths of exposure may be 
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interpreted as revealing approximately the surfaces of constant density in the 
nebulae, and it is a remarkable fact that short exposures shew an area which 
exhibits the elongated shape of the main nebula but on a smaller scale. If 
the nebula were rotating with a uniform angular velocity, the inner surfaces 
would be less elongated than the outer, and the innermost surfaces of all 
would be nearly spherical. Exposures of dififerent lengths shew that this is 
not the case, suggesting very forcibly that the inner layers are rotating far 
more rapidly than the outer. Incidentally this may explain the circumstance 
that nebulae of types JEQ and jE^ 7 shew more elongation than is possible in 
a uniformly rotating mass. 

326. In the final stages of its shrinkage, the nebular condensation approxi- 
mates to the shrinking rotating nebula, endowed with a constant amount of 
angular momentum, which formed the starting point of Laplace’s cosmogony, 
and also the subject of the theoretical researches collected in Chapter ix. As 
such a nebula shrinks, it must pass through the sequence of configurations 
already described. After being at first almost spherical, it will become 
spheroidal, then will develop a sharp edge in its equatorial plane. Matter 
will then be shed off firom this sharp edge and left describing orbits in the 
equatorial plane. Individual nebulae may of course stop at any point in the 
sequence from want of angular momentum. 

As the shrinkage proceeds, the central regions become continually more 
dense, and must in time assume a stellar condition in which the matter is opaque 
to radiation. As with the stars discussed in Chapter V, such a nebula cannot 
exist stably with density so low that the gas-laws are obeyed throughout, so 
that the shrinkage must proceed until substantial deviations from th© gus-laws 
occur, at any rate in the central regions of the nebula. 

So long as these deviations from the gas-laws are not too great, we 
can use Poincare’s theorem to calculate the mean molecular velocity in the 
nebula. The calculation is identical with that already given in § 311, and 
predicts a molecular velocity of 10'^ cms. a second if the average gravitational 
potential throughout the nebula is taken to be 7^/22. In view of the high 
central condensation of mass, the average must be far higher than this, so 
that 10® cms. a second is probably an underestimate for the mean molecular 
Velocity- 

Velocities of this order of magnitude are impossible for complete atoms or 
molecules, since they correspond to temperatures far above those at which 
atoms or molecules can exist without electronic dissociation. To attain con- 
sistency we must suppose the molecules to be completely broken up into their 
constituent electrons and nuclei; a velocity of 10® cms. a second With an 
effective molecular weight of 2*6 corresponds to a mean temperature of 126 
million degrees, with a central temperature of perhaps double this. 
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Thus the physical conditions at the centre of a nebula must be precisely 
the same as those we have found to prevail at the centres of the white dwarfs, 
and, apart from their rotation and outer structure, the extra-galactic nebulae 
may regarded as being merely white dwarfs of colossal mass. 


326. If the foregoing calculation had been presented in another order, we 
could have traced the changing physical conditions which succeed one another 
as the nebula shrinks, and would have found that the final" white dwarf” state 
was reached when the nebula had shrunk to a radius of the order of magnitude 
of 400 parsecs, this being the radius that corresponds to a " white dwarf” tempe- 
rature. On the hypothesis we are now considering, it is this that determines 
the dimensions of the great nebulae, and accounts for their being all of ap- 
proximately equal size, as shewn in Table XXIX. 

The equilibrium of the nebula along its polar axis is determined by the 
usual hydrostatic equation 


d/p 

dr 




into which the rotation does not enter at all. Thus when a nebula shrinks 
in the way just imagined, the final length of its polar axis ought to be 
approximately independent of its velocity of rotation. This latter quantity 
determines the ratio of the two axes, but the length of the minor axis must be 
determined almost entirely by the amount of matter in the mass. 

Thus we can imagine the original nebular medium to condense, under 
gravitational instability, into nebulae of approximately equal mass M, rotating 
with dififerent angular velocities. The minor axes of these masses will be all 
equal, but their major axes will depend on the varying degrees of rotation. 
Or, more precisely, the minor axes will be ranged about a mean with the 
same dispersion no matter what their rotation, while the equatorial extension 
is determined by the rotation. 

This is exactly what Hubble’s measurements reveal in actual nebulae. 


327. If the rotation of the nebulae represents angular momentum arising 
from- random currents in the primaeval nebular medium, then the angular 
momenta of the different nebulae about any one axis in space ought to shew 
a Gaussian distribution. The total angular momenta M ought accordingly to 
shew a Maxwellian distribution of the form 

(327-1), 

the axes of rotation being oriented at random. If the nebulae are treated as 
being all of the same mass and dimensions, M is proportional to the angular 

velocity, and so by equation (303*3) to e^, the square root of the ellipticity,, 
so that the law of distribution of ellipticities ought to be of the form 

€^e-^de .........(327*2). 
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Actually this formula can only be valid up to about e = 0‘6, all higher 
values being represented by the spiral nebulae. The fact that the spirals far out- 
number the elliptical nebulae shews that h must be quite small, so that up to 
e = 0'6 the effect of the factor c”** is probably inappreciable. If we neglect 
the factor altogether, the law of distribution reduces to e'^cZc. The following 
table shews the numbers of actually observed nebulae as given by Hubble 
after allowing for foreshortening on the supposition that the nebulae are 
oriented at random in space, together with a calculated distribution which 
obeys the law e^de. 


Ellipticity 

Observed 

(Hubble) 

Oalo. 

0 to 0*05 

9-9 

1*27 

0-05 to 0*16 

6*6 

6*3 

0-15 to 0*25 

7*6 

7*6 

0-26 to 0'36 

9-3 

9*2 

0-36 to 0*46 

10*0 

10*7 

0-46 to 0-65 

12*1 

12*1 

0-66 to 0*66 

10*8 

13*2 

0-66 to 0*76 

21*7 

14*2 

1 


There is good enough agreement except at the two ends of the curve. The 
large observed preponderance of nearly spherical nebulae may arise from the 
outer layers rotating less rapidly than the inner layers, and so not having the 
elongation appropriate to the angular momentum of the nebula, while the 
less marked excess of nebulae of high ellipticity could be easily explained in 
the not improbable event of a few Sa nebulae having been classified as E t. 

The Spiral Arms. 

328. Laplace, discussing the sequence of configurations assumed by his 
rotating nebula, supposed that it had a universe to itself, and so was acted 
on by no forces beyond its own gravitation. In this case symmetry required 
that the matter shed in the equatorial plane should form perfect circles. 

An actual nebula must be acted on by tidal forces arising from the general 
gravitational field of the universe as well as from other nebulae. When first 
it assumes the lenticular form, the forces of gravitation and centrifugal force 
do not suddenly become equal at all points of the equator simultaneously. 
Two opposite points of the equator will be distinguished from the others as 
the points at which the tidal forces give the greatest height of tide, and the 
ejection of matter will first commence at these two points. The two points 
are points fixed in space, determined by the tidal field in space, cmd not 
points rotating with the nebula, although of course their position may gradually 
change as the gravitational forces of the ejected matter modify the general 
tidal field. 
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For these reasons ejection of matter onght to occur symmetrically at two 
antipodal points on the equator of the nehula, and the ejected matter ought 
to form two symmetrical streamers or arms in the equatorial plane of the 
nehula, branching out from two opposite points of the equator 

The typical nebula shews precisely such arms. Plate XIV shews two 
nebulae in which the- arms are closely coiled around the central mass, while 
Plate XV shews two others in which the arms are much more open. 

329. Van Pahlenf, GrootJ and Reynolds § have measured the curves 
formed by these spiral arms and find that in normal cases they approximate 

to the equiangular spirals (329-1), 

where A and a are constants, the value of a determining the degree of openness 


or closeness of the spiral. 



N-aC. 43». N.Q.C. 1232. ' M.10I 

S^. 59. The curves formed by the spiral arms of six nebulae (Beyuolds). 


The agreement is not at all close. Van Pahlen measured the three spirals 
If 33 (Plate XI), M 51 (Plate XV) and if 74, and found substantial de- 
partures from the strictly spiral shape in each. Groot found that in eight out 
of nine spirals considered, the curve was tolerably close to a true equiangular 
spiral, Reynolds measured six other spirals which he regarded as typical and 
found substantial deviations from the spiral form in each. Fig. 59 shews the 

For a fuller and more precise discussion, see Jtf.jV. Lxxmt. (1923), p. 463. 

■f Ast. jN'ocft. oiixxx'vxti. (1911), No. 4603. t M.N.wssxv. (1925), p. 585. 

§ Ibid. p. 1014. 
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curves as measured by Eeynolds after allowing for the foreshortening arising 
from the inclination of the nebular planes to the line of sight. If the curves 
were true equiangular spirals they would cut the background of circles always 
at precisely the same angle. 

No satisfactory explanation has so far been advanced as to why the spiral 
arms should have these particular shapes. 

The most obvious conjecture to make would be that the arms are orbits 
described by the ejected matter, but this does not survive examination. The 
orbits under gravitation ought to be very nearly circular or elliptical ; even if 
open orbits, such as equiangular spirals, could be obtained, they ought con- 
tinually to increase in length with increasing age, and nebulae of average 
age ought to shew many thousands of convolutions, whereas in fact almost 
all nebulae shew just about two convolutions and no more. 

Van Maanen* and Landmark f have attempted to measure the motion 
in the spiral arms by direct comparison of photographs taken at intervals of 
several years, but the results they obtain are not consistent either with one 
another or with Hubble’s determination of nebular distances. 

Even the geometry of the spiral arms raises great difficulties. Some 
nine-tenths at least of the spiral nebulae shew the characteristic equiangular 
spiral shape of arms, so that any motion occurring in these arms must be such 
as to transform one equiangular spiral into another. The most general motion 
which does this is compounded of a motion along the arms and a tangential 
motion proportional to r(a + 6 log r)J. Any motion along the arms seems 
to be precluded by the circumstance that the length of the arms remedns 
permanently equal to about two convolutions; it does not appear to be 
of stars fading into invisibility after describing two convolutions, f(^ M ft 
number of nebulae (as, for example, ilf 61, Plate XV) the arms fe 

definite secondary nebulae. The coefficient 6 in the tangential molaon tepfe* 
sents secular changes in the angle of the nebula and so must be very small. 
Thus the only remaining possible motion is one of pure rotation. 

It seems almost impossible to explain pure rotation dynamically in terms 
of known forces, and we are led to the disconcerting, but almost inevitable 
conjecture, that the motions in the spiral nebulae must be governed by forces 
imknown to us§. E. W. Brown || has attempted to escape this conclusion by 
regarding the spiral arms not as orbits but as envelopes of orbits described 
under gravitational forces, the nebular matter being supposed only to shew 
where these orbits are greatly concentrated, as at their points of cohliisi, 
with an envelope. The law of force necessary to produce orbits whose satveloj^ 
is an equiangular spiral is, however, found to be very complicated, 
a highly artificial distribution of matter to produce it. 

* See a series of papers in the Attrophytical Journal^ xi.iv.-i,Tn. (1916-1928), or 
Contributions' Nos. 118-260. 

t M.N. nxxxv. (1925), p. 866. J M.N, Lxxxm. (1928), p, 61. : 

§ I6ii. p. 78. II Ap«. J"o urn. iM. (1925), 97, 
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The only result that seems to emerge with some clearness is that the spiral 
arms are permanent features of the nebulae. They appear to have been formed 
in the process of shrinkage, two convolutions or thereabouts being formed 
by each nebula, and to have been perpetuated in static form ever since. Their 
further mterpretation forms one of the most puzzling, as well as disconcerting, 
problems of cosmogony. _ 

Not only so, but until the ^iral arms have been satisfactorily explained, 
it is impossible to feel confidence in any conjectures or hypotheses in con- 
nection with other features of the nebulae which seem more amenable to 
treatment. Each failure to explain the spiral arms makes it more and more 
difficult to resist a suspicion that the spiral nebulae are the seat of types of 
forces entirely unknown to us, forces which may possibly express novel and 
unsuspected metric properties of space. The type of conjecture which presents 
itself, somewhat insistently, is that the centres of the nebulae are of the 
nature of " singular pints,” at which matter is pured into our universe firom 
some other, and entirely extraneous, spatial dimension, so that, to a denizen 

of our universe, they appar as pints at which matter is being continually 
created, 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE GALA.CTIO SYSTEM OF STARS 


330. As we have seen (| 13), our sun is a member of a huge system of 
stars whose number must be counted in thousands of millions. In general 
shape this system may be compared to an oblate spheroid with very unequal 
axes, or, less mathematically, to a coin or round biscuit. The stars are not uni- 
formly distributed throughout this system, being much more thickly scattered 
in its central parts than in its outer regions. Probably there is no clearly 
defined boundary, the star-density diminishing indefinitely as we recede from 
the centre, but never becoming quite zero. The sun lies almost exactly in the 
central plane of the system, although not precisely at the centre. Those stars 
which lie near the edge of the coin or biscuit are so remote as to appear very 
faint to us and constitute the Milky Way. The system of stars bounded by 
the Milky Way is commonly called the Galactic System. 

The stars shew so little motion that for a long time astronomers failed to 
detect any motion at all, and they became known as " fixed stars ” to dis- 
tinguish them from the planets or “wandering stars*' whose motion was 
obvious to everyone. But modern astronomy finds it possible to measure the 
motions of a great number of stars.' By measuring a star’s apparent displace- 
ment in the sky over a number of years, it is possible to determine its angular 
motion round the sun, and if the star’s distance is known this can immediately 
be translated into an actual velocity of kilometres per second. By measuring 
the displacement of lines in the star’s spectrum, it is often possible to determine 
the speed with which the star is approaching, or receding iBrom, the sun. The 
combination of both methods makes it possible to determine the star’s motion 
completely, and to announce that it is moving at so many kilometres a 
second in such or such a direction. 

There are two ways of studying the motion of a large collection of in- 
dependently moving bodies, such as stars, the molecules of a gas, or the 
asteroids in the solar system. It may be possible to measure the motion of 
each individual and so acquire a complete knowledge of the motion in question. 
If this is impossible it may still be possible, by the use of statistical methods, 
to discover certain general characteristics of the motion. In the kinetic theory 
of gases, for instance, no attempt is made to follow the motions of individual 
molecules, but a general statistical treatment shews that they must neces- 
sarily move equally in all directions, no preference being shewn for any one 
direction over others, and Maxwell’s well-known law gives the statistical 
distribution between different velocities. By contrast, the motion of the 
asteroids shews very marked preferential motion, being confined very closely 
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to a single plane, namely the plane of the orbits of the outer planets, while in 
the neighbourhood of any one point, the motion of the asteroids is nearly 
confined to one direction in that plane, namely the direction at right angles 
to the direction of the sun. 

The question arises as to whether the motion of the stars is in any sense 
an ordered motion like that of the asteroids, or whether it is purely random 
like the motion of the molecules of a gas. Until 1904 most astronomers would 
probably have conjectured that the motion was of the latter type, but solely 
on the grounds that the motion had not so far been found to be anything but 
characterless. In 1904 the situation was abruptly changed by Kapteyn’s 
discovery of the phenomenon of “ star-streaming.” 

Elapte}^! found that the motion of the stars in the neighbourhood of the 
sun shewed a distinct preference for one direction in space. The preference 
was not entirely like the preferential motion of the asteroids, since some stars 
moved forwards and some backwards along the same direction, but this dis- 
tinction is one which can be removed by altering the frame of reference to 
which the motions are referred. The stars do not all move along this particular 
direction ; indeed, the preference for this direction is not very highly marked, 
many stars moving absolutely athwart it. 

The direction of the preferential motion is found by Eapteyn and many 
others to be exactly in the galactic plane. Elapteyn attempted a dynamical 
explanation on the general lines that the direction of preferential motion was 
at right angles to the direction pointing towards the centre of the galactic 
system, the motion of the stars about the centre of the galactic system thus 
being supposed similar to that of the asteroids about the sun, except that 
Kapteyn imagined two swarms of “asteroids’' intermingled with one another 
and moving in opposite directions. 

An alternative mathematical expression of the observed fact was suggested 
by Schwarzschild. The molecules of a gas obey Maxwell’s law of distribution, 
according to which the number whose components of velocity u, i;, w lie within 
a small range dudvdw is of the form 

Schwarzschild proposed that the motions of the stars conformed to an 
“ ellipsoidal ” law of distribution of the type 

dudvdw. 

If h is made equal to k in this formula, the motion reduces to the random 
motion specified by Maxwell’s law. If h is infinite in comparison with k, v. and 
V must be zero for every star, so that the motion reduces to a pure to-and-fro 
motion along the axis of z. li is larger than k, the motion shews a 
preference fox the two directions along the axis of z, the amount of this pre- 
ference being determined by the value of the ratio hfk. The observed degree 
of preferential motion is represented by assigning to hjk & value of about 2. 
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Steady motion op a System op Stars. 

331. With a view to searching for an explanation of this and other observed 
phenomena in the galactic system, we proceed to a dynamical discussion of 
the motions of a system of stars, which move under one another’s gravitational 
attractions. 

Consider first a spherical space in which stars are scattered with fairly 
uniform density, the mean density of matter being p. The gravitational force 
at a distance r from the centre is a force •|7r7pr towards the centre, and under 
this force a star will describe an elliptic orbit with a period equal to 

\J^~ seconds (331’1). 

It is noteworthy that this period depends only on the density and not on 
the radius r of the system. 

In the neighbourhood of the sun, we have supposed there to be a star 
density of one star per ten cubic parsecs, and if the average star is supposed 
to be of mass equal to the sun, the average density of matter in space is found 
to be 7 X 10“®* grammes per cubic cm. The period of an orbit described in a 
field of matter of this density is found, from formula (331‘1), to be about 150 
million years. 

Thus a star moving in the neighbourhood of the sun, or in regions of 
space of equal star density, will have its path turned through an angle of 
360° in about 150 million years by the gravitational forces arising from the 
stars as a whole. Our process of averaging the density through space has not 
allowed for the special deviations of path produced by near encounters with 
individual stars, but formula (287 '4) shews that in 150 million years the 
expectation of the total deflection produced by such near encounters is only 
a few minutes of arc. 

Apart from the precise figures we have used, this makes it clear that the 
motion of a star is determined. almost exclusively by the main gravitational 
field of the system to which it belongs, so that, apart from exceptional <!ases, 
the influence of near stars may be neglected. 

332. This at once explains the continued existence of moving star clusters 
(§ 26). The members of these clusters are so far apart that the encounters 
with near stars must be different for each. These encounters produce only 
very slight effect on the motion, so that the stars continue to describe approxi-- 
mately parallel courses under the uniform gravitational field of the stars as a 
whole. Detailed calculations are given in § 349 below. 

333. The problem of tracing the paths of stars now reduces to the problem 
of motion in a steady gravitational field, the field being produced by the stars 
themselves. In brief, the statistical problem of stellar motion is that of the 
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kinetic theory of gases with the collisions left out and a gravitational field 
thrown in. Just as, in the kinetic theory, the gas may be imagined divided up 
into a system of showers of parallel-moving molecules, so in stellar dynamics 
the stars may be imagined divided up into a system of parallel-moving clusters. 
But there is the essential difference that in stellar dynamics these clusters 
retain their identity through long periods of time, whereas in gas-theory they 
do not. 

Confining our attention to a small region dxdydz of space, let us suppose 
that the number of stars within this region, whose velocity-components 
lie within prescribed limits dudvdw, is 

/(w, V, w, Xy y, Zy t) dudvdw dxdydz (333*1). 

If Y is the gravitational potential of the whole system of stars, the motion 
of each of these stars will be determined by the equations 

duL _ ^ _ 3F dw _dV 

dt dx ’ dt dy * dt ~ dz ‘ 


dvdV \ 

u 4- ^ dty v-\- -^-dt, W-+ dty x + udty y-^ vdt, z -f wdt, t 4- dtj 


After a time dt the parallel motion of these stars will take them to 
a position x + udt, y + vdtj w-hzdt, while their gravitational accelerations 

dv 

will have increased their velocity components to u 4- ^ dt, etc. Hence 

expression (333*1) must be equal to 

aF,. .3F, dV 

since the stars specified in both groups are identical. We must accordingly 
have 

cU'^ dx du* dy dv^ dz dw'^ dx'^ dy^ dz~^ 

This is the differential equation which must be satisfied by the distri- 
bution-function/throughout any motion whatever of a system of stars. It 
will be seen to be identical with the corresponding equation in the kinetic 
theory of gases, except that the terms arising from collisions are left out. 


334. If the stars are in a state of steady motion, f does not change with 
the time, so that the first term dfjdt in equation (333*2) must be omitted. 

To solve the resulting equation for f, Lagrange’s rule directs us to find all 
possible integrals Ex — cons., — cons., etc., of the system of equations 

dv, dv dw dx dy dz ^ ^ 




Saj dy dz 

The solution of the equation is then simply 

f=4>{Ex,E2,...) 

where (f) is any arbitrary function. 


(334*2) 
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Clearly, however, equations (334*1) are merely the equations of motion 
of the star in the general gravitational field of the whole system, so that 
JE'i, J& 2 , ... are the first integrals of the equations of motion. 

One such integral can he written down at once, namely the integral of 
energy 

(v? 4- + w'^) — y = constant (334*3), 

and it is only in special cases that other integrals exist. 


Systems with Spherical Symmetry. 

336. If the gravitational field of the cluster is spherically symmetrical, 
so that F* is a function only of r, the distance from the centre, equations 
(334*1) assume the form 

du dv dw dx dy dz / qqk.i \ 

X d '“P" ydV z 9_y"” u V ~ uu 

r dr r dr r dr 

and there are three integrals 

tsTi = yw zv — cons., 

= — cons.. 


wj = aw — yu~ cons., 

expressing that the moments of momentum tn-i, 'arg, ■oTg per unit mass about 
the axes of co-ordinates remain constant. 

There are no other integrals except for special values of Y. For instance, 
if y = ar^y where a is constant, there are additional integrals of the type 
— 2aic® = cons., etc., the corresponding motion being one in which each 
particle describes a continually repeated elliptic orbit about the centre. 

Apart from special artificial cases such as this, there can be no integrals 
beyond those already mentioned, so that the distribution-function f must be 
of the form 

'tffiy tsFiy dudvd/wdoodydz (336*2). 

Since V*y= — 47rp, it follows that if the gravitational field is spherically 
symmetrical, p can depend only on r, so that the density is arranged in 
spherical shells. The density is obtained by integrating the distribution 
law (336*2) with respect to all values of -w, v and w. For the resulting 
density to depend only on r, it is necessary (as is most easily shewn by 


rotation of axes) that this law should be of the form 

/ (j&i, 'STi* •+• -BTa* 4- w#*) dudvdwdxdydz (386*3). 

If 0® is written for w* 4 - 4- the law of distribution can be written in 

the form 

/(ic»-y,r»c“sin«a) (836*4), 


where a is the angle between the directions of r and o. At any single point 
in space the law of distribution f depends on c and on a. With this law of 
distribution, the velocities of the stars are not uniformly distributed over all 
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directions in space, for this would require that / should depend on c only. 
The velocity-diagram for the motions of the stars near a given point will not 
be spherically symmetrical, but will be a figure of revolution, having t e 
radius through the point to the centre of the system as origin. 

H H. Turner at one time suggested* that the observed star-streaming 
in our own universe might be explained in this manner, supposing it to 
orginate in the backward and forward motions of stars describing or its 
of high eccentricity about the centre of the whole system. Eddington sub- 
sequently shewedt that steady states of the type included in formula (336-4) 
were possible, but failed to notice that (as we shall soon see) they were only 
possible in a strictly spherical universe. It is fairly certain that our system 
of stars is nothing like spherical, being a lenticular or biscuit-shaped stracture, 
and the observed star-streaming is almost certainly not along radii bu 
nearly at right angles to radii. Thus a formula of the type of (336*4) cannot 
account for the observed stellar motions in the galactic system. 

Finally, we may notice that the total angular momentum of a system of 
stars whose steady motion is determined by this formula is zero, so that this 
state cannot be assumed by a system of stars which has originated out of a 
rotating nebula or other rotating body. 

Systems with Aadal Symmetry. 

336. After the system whose gravitational field is spherically symmetrical, 
the next system in order of simplicity is one in which there is symmetry 
about an axis, so that the surfaces, both of equal potential and of equal 
density, are surfaces of revolution 

Taking the axis of symmetry to be the axis of z, the only integrals of 
equations (334-1) are seen to be the energy-integral, and the integral 
w, = cons., which expresses that the moment of momentum of a star about 
the . 3 -axis remains constant. Hence the only possible state of steady motion 
is one in which the law of distribution is of the form 

/(£?x,w3) .(336*1). 

Systems with no symmetry. 

Qjdy remaining type of system is that in which there is no 
symmetry at all. Here the only integral is the energy integral, so that the 

law of distribution must be of the form 

+ + (337-1). 

Integrating over all values of v and w, we find that the density at any 
point is a function of T only, so that there must be a relation of the type 

F=<#>(p). 

* jixm. (1912), pp. 887 and 474- 

+ mi, Jxm. (1914), p. 6,' lixxv. (1916), p. 366; andxxxvi. (1916), p. 87. 
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Now tills is precisely the type of relatioD. we obtained in Chapter VIH 
in discussing the configurations of equilibrium of compressible masses. But 
when such a system is acted on by no forces except its own gravitation, the 
only solution of the equation represents a spherically symmetrical con- 
figuration in which both V and p depend only on r . This brings us back 
to the spherically symmetrical configurations discussed in § 336, of which 
the systems now under discussion are seen to form a special class. Thus the 
search for systems in steady motion with no symmetry at all has failed; no 
such motion is possible. 

Stability. 

338. We are left with the result that, apart from spherical systems in 
which the spherical symmetry is complete, the only possible states of steady 
motion are those included in formula (336*1), which represents motions and 
configurations possessing symmetry about an axis. The total angular momenta 
of these systems is not necessarily zero, and all systems formed out of rotating 
masses must be of this type. 

Formula (336*1) includes the spherically symmetrical systems discussed in 
§ 337 as a particular case. It does not include the spherical systems with 
radial star-streaming discussed in § 335, and the mere fact that it does not at 
once suggests that these latter systems are of a special artificial kind. They 
have no angular momentum themselves and possess no counterparts which 
have angular momentum. Thus the slightest amount of angular momentum 
imparted to such a system destroys the state of steady motion. It must then 
pass through a series of states of unsteady motion until it ends up in one of 
the states specified by the law /(iST’i, -ots). These spherical systems with radial 
star-streaming must accordingly be regarded as unstable, and the only states of 
stable steady motion are included under the law f(JEIx, ws) > their configurations 
possess symmetry about one axis, which may be thought of as a sort of axis 
of rotation. 

Stable States of Steady Motion, 

339. To consider these states of steady motion more fully, let us transform 
to cylindrical co-ordinates w, d, z and let the components of the velocity o in 
these three directions be denoted by 11, ®, Z. Then wj « tar®, and the law of 
distribution /(J^i, w®) assumes the form 

/[i(n“ + ®» + -2^*)-F,w ®] (339*1). 

The velocities are not distributed uniformly in space but shew preferential 
motion in the directions ± i.e. in directions parallel to the central plane 
^=5 0, and at right angles to the radius to the centre of the system. 

Thus the observed star-streaming in the galactic system exhibits the 
qualities predicted by formula (339*1) and, so far as these qualities go, the 
star-streaming is capable of interpretation as resulting from steady motion of 
the only kind which is dynamically stable. 
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Stab-steeaming m the Galactic System. 

340. The hypothesis that the observed star-streaming arises from a state 
of steady-motion admits of a quantitative test which is more exacting than 
the qualitative test so far considered. 

As we have already seen (§ 15), Kapteyn has given a first approximation to 
the density of star-distribution in the regions surrounding the sun, according 
to which the surfaces of equal density are similar ellipsoids. It is easy to 
calculate the gravitational potential arising from such a distribution of stars, 
so that V may be regarded as known at every point. Different forms of the 
function fia formula (339T) will of course give different distribution of star- 
density, and on excluding all those which do not give the observed distribution 
of stars, we are left with all the states of steady-motion which are possible for 
the observed distribution of stars in the sky. It is of interest to discuss how 
far the star-streaming of such steady motions agrees with the star-streaming 
which is actually observed. 

341. The first attack on the problem was made by Klapteyn in 1922*. 
It was based on the assumption that each star belonged to one or other of two 
streams of stars which were revolving about the galactic axis, and that, relative 
to the general motion of the streams to which they belonged, the motions of 
the individual stars obeyed a Maxwelli^ law of distribution, the mean velocity 
being the same throughout the galactic system. Kapteyn was of opinion that 
this last assumption might be “considered doubtful” in its application to the 
stellar system. From a study of radial velocities he took the mean value of 
a single component of velocity to be 10*3 kilometres a second. As we have 
already seen from Poincard’s theorem, the mean velocity in a system of stars 
moving in steady motion is determined by the mean gravitational potential 
throughout the system. Kapteyn having estimated the star-density through- 
out the system, could estimate the gravitational potential as soon as he 
assigned a definite mass to the average star. He found that this gravitational 
potential would give his assumed stellar velocities if each star had an average 
mass equal to about times that of the sun. 

This calculation was based on Kapteyn’s estimate that the distribution of 
stars in the central regions of the galactic system was at the rate of 0*0461 per 
cubic parsec. This figure is too small, since more stars than this are already 
known in the neighbourhood of the sun, and the average mass of a star 
must be correspondingly reduced. Kapteyn’s result shewed, in effect, that to 
produce the observed velocities, the average density of matter in the 
neighbourhood of the sun must be equal to 0*0451 x 1*7 times the mass of the 
sun per cubic parsec. If we take the density of stars to be one per ten cubic 
parsecs (| 8), we get the same density of matter by supposing the mass of 
the average star to be 0*77 times the mass of the sun. 

* Agtr < ypJiy 8 . Journ . iiV. (1922), p. 302. 
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Kapteyn found that, for his assumed distribution of density to be possible 
for stars moving in a state of steady motion with star-streaming of the kind 
already described, the velocity of star-streaming had to have a certain velocity 
at each point in the system, a result which is of course also clear from the 
general discussion of § 339. He calculated that in the galactic plane, the 
necessary velocity of star-streaming would be about 13*0 kilometres a second 
at 1010 parsecs from the centre, and that it would be fairly uniformly equal 
to 19*6 kilometres a second at all distances greater than 2000 parsecs. This 
would give a relative velocity for the two streams of 39 kilometres a second. 

Kapteyn estimated the relative velocity of the observed star-streaming 
near the sun to be about 40 kilometres a second, so that his investigation 
would seem, at first glance, to shew that star-streaming could only be ex- 
plained if the sun was something over 2000 parsecs from the centre of the 
system. This would however be antagonistic to the hypothesis from which the 
investigation started, that the sun is near the centre of the system. Correcting 
for this, Kapteyn found that the relative velocity of star-streaming would be 
39 kilometres a second at a distance of rather over 1000 parsecs, and would 
be 33 kilometres a second at 600 parsecs. Taking 35 kilometres a second to 
be the minimum velocity consistent with observation, Kapteyn concluded that 
the distance of the sun from the centre of the system must be greater than 
600 parsecs. 

As Kapteyn believed that the observed symmetry of brightness of the sky 
precluded a distance greater than 700 parsecs, he adopted 650 parsecs as the 
distance of the sun from the centre of the galactic system. 

342. An investigation of the problem of star-streaming which I published 
in the same year shewed* that Kapteyn’s assumption as to the distribution 
of velocities being Maxwellian was not only unjustified, but was also un- 
necessary. As the discussion of § 339 has shewn, the problem is fully 
determinate when the gravitational field of the stars is given, so that any 
extraneous assumption is superfiuous, and can only lead to erroneous results. 

My own investigation amounted in effect to examining what form of the 
distribution function / in § 339 would give rise to the field of star-densities 
estimated by Kapteyn. The data introduced were the axes of the Schwarzschild 
ellipsoid, at a point which was ultimately to be identified with the position of 
the sun. The corresponding mean velocity of peculiar motion is considerably 
greater than the 10*3 kilometres a second estimated by Kapteyn. As a con- 
sequence the density of matter necessary to produce these velocities was found 
to be greater than Kapteyn's value. My ultimate figure was 0*0461 x 4*8 x 10** 
grammes per cubic parsec, which with ten stars per cubic parsec gives an 
average mass of 2*16 x 10®* grammes per star, or 1*08 times the mass of the 
sun. 


* M.N, I.XXX1I. ( 1922 ), p. 122 . 
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Kapfceyn’s adjusted figure of 0*77 times the mass of the sun is probably 
nearer to the mass of the average star than my figure of 1*08 times this mass. 
The majority of stars are either dwarfs of types K and M, or else perhaps white 
dwarfs, and an average of 1*08 times the sun’s mass seems impossibly high. 
From a statistical study of their orbits, Jackson and Furner* estimated the 
mean total mass of the two components of visual binaries to be 1*60 times the 
mass of the sun, giving 0'80 times the sun’s mass for each component. We 
have seen that visual binaries as a class have not been formed by fission, so 
that 0*80 times the sun’s mass would represent the average mass of a single 
star. This is very near to Kapteyn’s value. On the other hand Kapteyn’s 
value leaves no margin for the gravitational field of dark stars, of stars still 
undiscovered in excess of ten to the cubic parsec, of diffuse or nebular matter 
in space, or of aggregations or star-clouds such as are known to exist within 
distances less than those with which we are now concerned (| 16). When 
these factors are taken into account a distribution of matter equal to 1*08 
times the sun’s mass for each visible star is probably fairly near to the truth. 

From either investigation, and even more so from the two jointly, we 
seem entitled to conclude that the gravitational field of known stars is just 
about adequate to account for the observed velocities of stellar motions and 
of star-streaming. It is, perhaps, rather remarkable that if there had been 
neither planets nor binary systems to reveal the masses of the stars, the 
phenomena of stellar motions would have enabled us to estimate the average 
stellar mass to within a few per cent, of the truth. 

My investigation gave 1090 parsecs as the distance of the sun from the 
centre of the system. This had to be corrected for the excentric position of 
the sun, just as Kapteyn’s estimate of 2000 parsecs had to be corrected to 
650 parsecs. My corrected estimate was 700 parsecs, which agrees closely 
with Kapteyn’s corrected estimate. Neither estimate agrees any too well "with 
Seare’s observational estimate of 1200 parsecs (§ 16). 

Fimil State. 

34;3. We have seen that a law of distribution of velocities of the type 

..(343*1) 

will give steady motion except for the disturbing effects of encounters of near 
stars. Further, this formula has been found to include all possible cases of 
stable steady motion. 

The effect of near encounters will be slowly to change the character of the 
motion, and after a sufficiently long time, of the order of magnitude of the 
times considered in Chapter xii, the system of stars will tend to a steady 
state in which even close encounters do not disturb the statistical specifica- 
tion of motion. 

* ikrjr. IjXxxi (1920), p. 4. 
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During this process the form of the function / must change, and when 
the final steady state is attained, the general principles of statistical mechanics 
indicate* that the form of the function /* must be 

= (343-2) 

where A, h and on are constants. Inserting their values for E-i and erg, the 
law of distribution becomes 

Integrating over all values of w, v, w from — oo to + oo , we find that the 
density at os, y, z must be of the form 

p = (7e27i[r+i6,»(®®+y®)] (343-4) 

where O' is a constant. Thus, just as in a rotating mass of gas, the surfaces 
of equal density have equations of the form 

V + (itJ® + y®) == cons (343*5). 

These surfaces have already been discussed theoretically in Chapters Vii 
and VIII. 

344. Formula (343*3) shews that, when the steady state is attained, the 
stars at any point have a mass-velocity of components — aty, cox, 0, which is 
the velocity of a pure rotation with angular velocity co about the axis of z. 
Superposed on to this mass- velocity are velocities of individual stars distributed 
according to a Maxwellian distribution. In this motion there is no star- 
streaming. 

Thus the fact of star-streaming being observed is evidence that the stars 
are not yet in the final steady state now under consideration. As we have 
seen, star-streaming can be explained on the supposition that they are in a 
state of steady motion which is permanent except for the effects of near 
encounters, but they must still be far from the later state in which even near 
encounters do not disturb their motion. The discussions of § 272 and § 276 
have nevertheless suggested that they may be a good distance on towards 
this final state. 

346. The law of density (343*4) which must obtain in the final state gives 
infinite density at an infinite distance from the centre except when o)*»0. 
Even when eo — 0, it gives a finite density at all distances from the centre, so 
that the system of stars is of infinite extent in space; it is in fact arranged 
like a mass of gas in isothermal equilibrium without rotation. 

When CO is different from zero, the formula shews that there can be no 
steady state until all the stars have been scattered to infinity. Actually, as 
we have seen (§ 229), the surfaces of equal density (843*6) consist of some 
closed surfaces and some open surfaces. If the density at the hast of the 

* Dynamical Theory of Q-aeec (4tli ed.), §§ 107, 118. 
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closed surfaces is quite small, then the stars inside it form an approafimately 
permanent system, although there is a continual slow loss of stars across this 
surface. If however the density at the last closed surface, and so also at the 
first open surface, is not quite small, there will he a rapid loss across these 
surfaces, the stars streaming ofiP in all directions in their efforts to establish 
the law of density (343*4), and as the velocity of many of these is, by 
formula (343*3), greater than the velocities of escape -/(2l^), a great part of 
the loss is permanent. 

The escaping stars are of high velocity and so take away more than their 
due share of angular momentum, so that in time the value of co may become 
so small that the system assumes a nearly spherical shape with only slight 
escape of stars. It seems probable that the globular star clusters may be 
formations of this kind. 

The galactic system may possibly be going through a process of the kind 
just described, but if so it cannot be anjrwhere near its final state. 

The question naturally suggests itself as to whether the spiral nebulae 
admit of interpretation, in terms of the foregoing conceptions, as clouds of 
stars on their way to a steady state. The elliptical nebulae have, as we have 
seen, surfaces whose equations are of the form of (343*6), so that to this 
extent they admit of interpretation as rotating clouds of stars. But the spiral 
nebulae do not, since such an interpretation fails to explain the concen- 
tration of stars in the equatorial plane of the nebula. If the lenticular 
central part of a spiral nebula consists of stars, then by formula (343*4) the 
star-density will be uniform over the whole surface of this lens, and since the 
velocities are also fairly uniform, stars will stream away in approximately 
equal numbers from all parts of the surface. The stars can in no way be 
restricted either to escaping only in the equatorial plane or to moving only 
in that plane after they have escaped. For this reason we cannot interpret 
the inner parts of the spiral nebulae as clouds of stars, and must fall back on 
the explanation already given in Chapter xiii. As the spiral nebulae appear 
from all available evidence to be merely an extension of the series of elliptical 
nebulae, this indicates that the latter also must be interpreted as clouds of gas. 

The Dynamics of Moving Clustebs. 

346 . We have seen that the general gravitational field of the galactic 
system as a whole can adequately explain both the general random motion of 
the stars and their ordered motion of star-streaming. Apart from these motions, 
groups of stars, the “moving clusters,” are seen pursuing a steady motion 
through the random motion of the surrounding stars, all the stars of a cluster 
moving with approximately parallel and equal velocities so that the cluster 
retains its identity. This phenomenon of course admits of dynamical dis- 
cussion. 
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An y one star of a moving cluster will be acted on by forces of three kinds: 

(а) The forces arising from the general gravitational field of the galactic 
system as a whole. 

(б) The forces arising from other stars of the same cluster. 

(c) The forces from near stars, not belonging to the cluster, which are 
undergoing encounter with the star in C[uestion in the sense that the forces 
between the two stars are of appreciable amount. 

TV^e shall only consider motion in the central dense parts of the galactic 
system, and here the star-density may be supposed to be approximately 
uniform, giving rise to a uniform mean density p of matter. If, following 
Kapteyn, the surfaces of equal density in the galactic system as a whole are 
supposed to be similar spheroids, then the gravitational forces in the central 
region of the galactic system will be derived from a potential 

V=^K-A{d^ + y^)-Cz^ (346*1), 

where A, O, K are constants, the galactic plane being the plane of my. The 
ratio of G to A depends only on the shape of the spheroids. With Kapteyn’s 
ratio 6*102 for their semi-axes, we find that <7 = 6*31.4. Poisson’s relation 
V“P'= — 47 r<yp gives the further equation 24. + <7= 27ryp, so that 

4. = 0*7657/); C = 4*787/> (346*2). 

Let the centre of gravity of the moving cluster be supposed to be at the 
point m, y, z. The components of force here are — 24.57, — 24. y, — %Gz. At an 
adjacent point + y + 77 , components of force are — 24. ( 57 -4- f ), 

— 24. ( 2 / 4 - 77 ), — 2(7 (.sf+ f). Thus a star whose co-ordinates relative to the 
centre of the cluster are 77, will experience an acceleration relative to the 
centre of the cluster, of components — 24.^, — 2477 , — Thus if forces (a) 
alone were operative, the equations of motion of a star in the cluster, relative 
to the cluster as a whole, would be 

— § = -24,, 20r (S46-8). 

Since 4 and B are both positive, the resulting motion of the star in the 
cluster will be compounded of three harmonic oscillations, two parallel to the 
galactic plane, each of period 27r/(24)i, and one perpendicular to this plane 
of period 27r/(2(7)^. With an average of one star of mass 2 x 10“ per ten 
cubic parsecs, the actual period of the oscillation parallel to the galaxy is 
found to be 236,000,000 years, and that of the oscillation perpendicular to the 
galaxy is 91,000,000 years. 

If we wish to include the forces (&) arising from the other cluster stars, we 
may assume the cluster to be of uniform density and of ellipsoidal shape. Its 
gravitational potential at a point whose co-ordinates relative to its centre are 

77 , f, is then of the form 
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and we can take account of the resulting forces hy replacing equations 
(346*3) Toy 

^ - 2 (A + a) I, etc (346*4). 

Let us at the same time include the forces (c) which arise from chance 
encounters with passing stars. Suppose that at any instant, as the result 
of such an encounter, a star experiences a force per unit mass of components 
Fo), Fy, Fg. During such an encounter equations (346*4) must he replaced by 

^ 2 (A + a) f + if., etc (846-5). 


The general solution of this equation is 

1 f* 

^—aGoapt + ^Qmpt + —j Fg. sin p(t — f)dt' 


(346*6) 


where a cos pt + yS sinpt represents the oscillation which is being executed by 
the co-ordinate f at the instant t = 0, and = 2 A. 

The period of the term sin p(t — f) has been seen to be millions of years, 
and this is so long in comparison with the time of a single encounter that 
this term may be removed outside the sign of integration, and equation (346*6) 
may be rewritten in the form 

f = acospi + /Ssinjpi+ S — sinp(i — i') (346*'7) 

P 

where I„—jFa,dt. The integral is taken through a single encounter occurring 

at time < = and the summation refers to all encounters. Following the 
usual procedure of squaring and averaging, we find for the expectation of the 
value of ^ at time t, 

+ (346-8) 


where the summation is over all encounters which have occurred up to time t. 


From its meaning, the last term in this equation necessarily increases 
steadily with the time, so that a cluster expands in all directions as it ages. 
This of course arises from the scattering effects of encounters with other stars. 
If the cluster was originally small in comparison with its present size, we 
may neglect the first term altogether, and rewrite the equations in the form 



4(J.+a)’ 


97 ® 


4(^+6)’ > 4(0 + c) 


...(346*9). 


347. These equations shew that in general a moving cluster will expand 
at different rates in different directions, so that even if it is spherical initially, 
it will not remain so. 

Suppose first that a cluster approximately at rest is bombarded by stars 
reaching it equally from all directions. The values of 21*®, Sly* and SJ** 
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will in this case be approximately equal, so that the. value of ^ in the 

expanded cluster will be inversely proportional to A + a, O + o. 

If the star-density of the cluster is small in comparison with that of the 
field of stars in which it moves, a, h and c may be neglected in comparison 
with A and G, The semi-axes of the cluster are now proportional to 

A~^, so that, as O is greater than A, the cluster flattens out in 
the galactic plane; its cross section in this plane remaining circular. With 
the relation c = 6*31 A already used, the ratio of the axes of the cluster would 
be 2*61: 2*51:1. 

If the system of the jB-stars discussed by Charlier* is treated as a moving 
cluster, or rather as a cluster at rest, we see that it ought to form a spheroidal 
system, flattened in the galactic plane, the ratios of its axes being as just 
stated. This is approximately what Charlier finds, except that he gives the 
ratio of the axes as 2*8 : 2*8 : 1. 

348. In only one known cluster, the Taurus cluster, is the star-density of 
the cluster itself other than small in comparison with that of the field of 
stars. Rasmusonf estimates the star-density in this cluster to be about one 
star per 8 cubic parsecs, which is greater than the density of the galaxy 
itself. The shape of this cluster is accordingly determined more by the values 
of a, 6 and c arising from the field of the cluster itself, than from the values 
of A, A and O. If S/a,®, SJ/, S/g® were all equal, then the ratio of the axes 
would be 2*51 to unity if the ratio were determined solely by Ay A and O, 
and would be one of equality if the ratio were determined by a, b and o. 
Detailed calculation shews that , the actual star-densities require theoretically 
an intermediate ratio of flattening of about 1*5 to unity, and this is almost 
precisely the degree of flattening found by Kasmuson from observation. 

In addition to this flattening in the plane of the galaxy, Rasmuson 
the axes in this plane to be slightly unequal; the velocity of the cluster in 
space is ample to account for this. 

Apart from the Taurus cluster, Basmuson has studied the space distri- 
bution of four other principal moving clusters. Three of these (Perseus, 
Scorpio-Centaurus and 61 Cygni) exhibit a distinct flattening parallel to the 
galactic plane, the degree of flattening being in each case less than the 
maximum permitted by theory, in which the ratio of the axes is 2*61 to 1. 
The greatest observed ratio is 2*34 to 1 in the Scorpio-Centaurus cluster. 

The fourth cluster, the Ursa Major cluster, does not shew galactic 
flattening, but is flattened at right angles to its direction of motion, as also 
in varying degrees are the three clusters just mentioned. If a cluster is 
bombarded by stars moving relatively to it in directions mainly along the 
axis of a, it is readily found that and 2/** will be equal, while will 

* Lund Meddelandeuy Series II, No. 14 (1916). f Ibid. No. 96 (1991). 
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"be small in comparison, and this will result in a flattening perpendicular to 
the direction of motion of the cluster. Thus clusters ought to shew flattening 
at right angles both to the galactic axis and to their own direction of motion. 
Ra«muson*s investigation indicates that most clusters shew precisely the 
required flattening. 


JSoopansion and Evolution of Clusters, 


349. The calculations already given in Chapter xil enable us to estimate 
the rate at which a cluster expands. For simplicity let us consider a cluster 
bombarded in all directions equally, so that 

= SV - 

where I denotes the total impulsive force at an encounter. 

From formula (285'5) we find that 


where the stars are all supposed to have equal mass m. On summing over 
all encounters which occur in unit time, after the manner adopted in § 287, 
we find 


di > 124 484 K. “S' VW ’ 

where 2pa is the mean distance between stars, and 2pi is the distance of 
approach for an encounter which deflects a star’s orbit through a right angle. 
On inserting the numerical values (cf. § 287) 


this becomes 


log. =11-9. 4 = 0-756 7P, 7-.= 10«, m = 2 x 10«, 


d 


i (f’) = 0-33=^- 1-4 X 


10 “. 


For a point at which ^ — 20 parsecs, the expectation of rate of growth is 
only about a centimetre a second, and a growth of a further 20 parsecs would 
require 3 x 10“ years. 


While the cluster is growing in size, the velocities of its members 
will be gradually deviating from their parallel paths, so that the cluster is 
losing its identity both by its members being scattered in space and by their 
motions becoming scattered in direction. The formulae of § 287 shew that 
with the numerical values already used (w =: w' = 2 x 10®*, z' = 4xl0"“®^, 
^ = hms. a second) a period of 20,000 million years will see about 
one star in 1000 knocked entirely out of the cluster by a violent encounter, 
while the average angle between the directions of motion of the surviving 
merubers will be about one degree. After 500,000 million years one- 
fortieth of the original members of the cluster will have been lost by violent 
encounters, while the mean angle of the velocities of the remainder is 
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about 6 degrees. We see that the complete disintegration of the cluster takes 
about 10“ years, and results from gradual scattering rather than from single 
violent encounters. 

This calculation has supposed the stars all to be of solar mass. The 
formulae of § 287 shew that the time needed to produce a specified deflection 
in the path of a star of mass mf is proportional to (m + mfy, where m is the 
mass of the average star. Thus for a cluster of stars of five times the mass of 
the sun, the times of disintegration just calculated must be increased 81 times, 
so that complete disintegration takes 10“ years rather than 10“ years. 

The foregoing rates of disintegration are the speediest possible, for they 
have been calculated for the maximum possible density of stars, namely that 
prevailing at the centre of the galactic system. A. cluster can prolong its life 
almost indefinitely if it travels mainly in the outlying regions of the galaxy, 
where disturbing stars are sparsely scattered. Nevertheless, the foregoing 
figures give some indication of the ages of the star-clusters. 

Stars of mass equal to that of the sun would be knocked out of moving 
clusters after a few million million years, so that, with the ages we have 
already calculated for the stars, only stars considerably more massive than 
the sun ought, as a general rule, to be left in the moving clusters. 

In view of this result, it is significant that most recognised clusters consist 
mainly of stars of types B and A, which, as we have seen, are considerably 
more massive than the sun. The stars of a cluster do not range over all 
spectral types j there is generally a clearly defined limit* both in spectral 
type and absolute magnitude, and this limit fixes the ago of the cluster. It 
is impossible to give very precise figures, but a limit corresponding to a mass 
double that of the sun would fix the age of the cluster at about five million 
million years. 

The Origin of the Oalactio System. 

350. Within a few million million years the clusters we now observe in the 
sky will become inextricably mixed with the general mass of stars in the sky, 
and a few million million years ago a large number of stars which now appear 
to be moving at random must have been recognisable as members of clusters. 
It is interesting to consider whether our whole galactic system may have been 
formed simply out of a collection of moving clusters and the d4hris of 
disintegrated clusters. We can imagine a great number of such clusters 
thrown together, passing through one another in their motion and gradually 
becoming inextricably mingled. Occasionally a cluster would break free firom 
the main mass and form an approximately spherical structure under its own 
gravitation; such clusters would form the “globular clusters which lie 
beyond the outer confines of the galaxy. 

* See, for instanoe, Ourtis, PwW!. Aitron. 8oe. Pac. 27, p. 248, or Basmuson, Xju/HA MaA- 
^eZanden, Series II, No. 28 (1921). 
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When such a mingling of clusters takes place, the dimensions of the 
resulting system may he far greater than those of the component systems. 
Let iTj, Wi denote the kinetic and potential energies of a single cluster before 
mingling, and let Jx denote its energy of translation relative to the centre of 
gravity of all the clusters. Then if and TT© denote the kinetic and potential 
energy of the resulting single cluster, the equation of energy is 

If the constituent clusters were each in a state of steady motion before 
the mingling took place, Poincare’s theorem gives 

23\+Fi = 0 

for each, while by the time the final cluster has attained to a state of steady 
motion we must have 

270 + 1 ^ 0 = 0 . 

“ By simple algebra we obtain fi:om these equations 

Thus in the act of combination an amount of energy 22t/i, which is double 
the total original energy of translation of all the clusters, is changed into 
potential energy, and so is spent in expanding the final cluster against its own 
gravitational attraction. With moderate initial velocities of translation, the 
ultimate expansion may be enormous. If we regard the galactic system as 
having been formed by the commingling of a number of clusters, or of the 
stellar products of a number of spiral nebulae, there is no difficulty in the 
circumstance that its dimensions are far greater than those of the constituent 
nebulae or clusters are likely to have been, 

361. The galactic system is too symmetrical in shape and shews too 
clearly defined a structure to have been formed merely out of a random 
conglomeration of moving clusters j if it was formed by moving clusters, 
something must have guided their motion into an ordered shape. No 
hypothesis as to the origin of the galactic system can be accepted which 
does not account for the very clearly marked galactic plane. 

This receives a simple and natural explanation in the hypothesis that the 
mam part at least of the system represents the final stage of development of 
a single huge spiral nebula. Observation shews that the spiral nebulae retain 
their characteristic flattened shape throughout the greater part of their 
evolutionary history; the stars in their outer regions must move almost 
exactly in the plane of the nebula, or they would, after a comparatively short 
time, shew more scattering about this plane than is actually observed. 

The galactic plane accordingly admits of simple explanation as the plane 
of the parent nebula The persistence of the stellar velocities in this plane 
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combined with the rotational velocity of the original nebula, provides a 
satisfactory explanation of the observed star-streaming in the galactic plane, 
this now being interpreted in terms of the ellipsoidal velocity distribution of 
Schwarzschild, and not in terms of the two intermingled star-streams of 
Kapteyn. On this view the velocities of the stars in any small region may 
be resolved into : 

(1) a uniform motion of rotation about the axis of the galaxy, 

(2) an individual motion, superposed on to the foregoing, with the law 
of distribution given by Schwarzschild’s ellipsoidal law. 

The combined motion gives a velocity distribution of the type included 
in formula (339T), and so represents a possible state of steady motion. 

The foregoing view of the origin of the galactic system accords with the 
fact that the planes of the orbits of binary stars shew a preference for 
parallelism to the plane of the galaxy. In the past different investigators have 
reached different conclusions on this question*, but a recent investigation 
by Kreikenf provides strong evidence that there is a real tendency to 
parallelism. 

It is clear from photographs of spiral nebulae that, when condensation 
of their outer parts first sets in, these do not immediately break into a 
uniformly distributed cloud of stars. Most nebulae in the early stages of 
development, and some in late stages, exhibit condensations which are far 
too large to be single stars, and are probably clusters each containing a great 
number of stars. The theory of gravitational instability makes it easy to 
understand how these large clusters come to exist. For it shews that all 
displacements of a gaseous medium which have a wave-length above a certain 
critical length are unstable, but that those of greatest wave-length are most 
unstable. The result must be that the condensations form on the largest 
possible scale first, and then gradually smaller condensations form inside 
these until the shortest wave-length is reached which gives rise to instability, 
the final condensations being of stellar mass. Nebulae such as ilf 61 (Plate XV) 
and M 81 (Plate XII) shew this process going on. 

These larger condensations may very possibly be precisely those groups 
of stars whose relics appear as moving clusters or open clusters in the galaxy, 
while the few which succeed in escaping altogether from the main mass, 
before the process of disintegration is far advanced, may be the observed 
globular clusters. This conception reconciles the strong general impression 
which the galaxy produces of being a chaos of moving clusters, with the 
equally strong impression it produces of being the last stage in the develop- 
ment of a spiral nebula. 

* Aitken, Thi JBinary Stars, p. 218. 
t E. A. Krelken, ia:xxvii. (1927), p. 101. 
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362 . Against this must he noticed the apparent difficulty that the stars 
■which constitute the galactic system seem to be of very different ages; at 
first sight it hardly seems probable that the ilf-type dwarfs can have been 
bom out of the same nebula as the huge and vigorous 0 and jB-type stars. 
We have, however, seen that the atoms at the centres of the spiral nebulae 
must be completely ionised (§ 325), and that this renders them immune from 
annihilation (§ 120). Thus there is no limit to the age of the atoms which 
form the O and B-type stars provided we are free to suppose that they have 
been shielded from decay in the hot central regions of a spiral nebula 
throughout the main part of their lives. 

In a spiral nebula, as in a star, the atoms of highest atomic weight must 
sink to the centre, so that it is these, broadly speaking, which are preserved 
from decay. As the development of the nebula proceeds, layer after layer is 
shed by the shrinking main mass and condenses, first into clusters and then 
into stars. The stars which are born first, coming from the outermost layers 
of the nebula, will have the lowest atomic weights, and as they contain the 
highest proportion of atoms of the “permanent” elements, will be least 
luminous per unit mass. Those which are born last will contain the atoms 
of highest atomic weight and so will have the greatest luminosity per 
unit mass. 

At any instant the ages of the stars in existence, as measured from the 
time when their atoms first condensed into stars, will vary greatly, but the 
ages of the atoms of these various stars will all be the same, all dating back 
to the creation of the original parent nebula. We shall find the lowest atomic 
weights and the lowest luminosity in the stars which appear to be oldest, and 
high atomic weights and high luminosity in stars which appear to have been 
recently bom. This agrees precisely with what is observed in the galactic 
system- 

This view of the origin of the stars demands a modification of the simple 
view of stellar evolution which was propounded in Chapter VI. For, on 
the view we are now considering, Kruger 60 can never have been similar to 
Betelgeux, and Betelgeux will probably never be similar to Kruger 60. The 
latter star was bom of the feebly-luminous matter which floated to the 
outside of the parent nebula, while Betelgeux was born out of the richly- 
luminous matter which collected at the centre of the nebula. The former 
calculation of 10“ years as the age of Kruger 60 must be abandoned, since it 
was based on the assumption that the star had travelled the whole road from 
being a star similar to Betelgeux. 

Only the dynamical evidence as to the ages of the stars now remains 
valid. The evidence collected in Chapter xii indicates ages of the general 
order of 10“ or 10^* years, and this is in very good agreement with the 
evidence obtained from the rates of expansion and disintegration of star- 
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YARIABLE STABS 

363. Over 2000 stars are known to be variable, and of these about 1000 
are definitely periodic. These periodic variables fall into the two main classes 
of Cepheid and long- period variables. 

It is stni uncertain whether Cepheid and long-period variables are 
essentially different objects or varieties of essentially similar objects. If the 
latter, the varieties are quite distinct. Long-period variables have periods 
ranging from about 60 to 600 days, whereas no Cepheid is known whose period 
exceeds 38*7 days (CT Carinae), and most have periods substantially shorter than 
this. Apart from their different ranges of period, the two classes of variables 
have many features in common. The light curve of Cepheid variables does 
not shew a regular , symmetrical rise and fall, but rather a fairly rapid rise to 
maximum brightness followed by a slow decline to minimum, and many long- 
period variables shew the same features, although generally to a less degree. 
The Cepheid variables shew a very marked correlation between period and 
spectral type, shorter periods accompanying the earlier spectral types. Adams 
and Joy* find a similar correlation in the long-period variables, and this 
proves to be a direct extension of that already established for Cepheids. In 
a diagram in which spectral type and period are taken as co-ordinates, they 
find that a single smooth curve runs through the positions occupied by the 
long-period variables, the normal Cepheid variables and the cluster variables 
which form a special short-period group of Cepheids. 

Without deciding whether these variables are different or similar types of 
object, it will be convenient to discuss them together until we are compelled 
to differentiate between them. 

364. Observationally the most marked characteristic of both classes is 
their extreme rarity. In part, this is a necessary consequence of the fact that 
they are extremely bright, since extremely bright stars are in any case rare. 
Cepheids have an average absolute magnitude of about —2, and we have seen 
(Table V) that for every million stars as bright as the sun there are only 460 
stars of this absolute magnitude. But Cepheids are even more rare than this, 
only a small fraction of stars of the requisite degree of brightness being 
Cepheids. Within a distance of 100 parsecs of the sun, there must be about 
400,000 stars. Only two of these (Polaris and /3 Cephei) shew Cepheid charac- 
teristics, and both are so non-typical that there is some doubt as to whether 
they are true Cepheids or not. Within a sphere of radius 1000 parsecs there 

* Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. xxn. (1927), p, 391. 
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are probably some 100 million stars. Shapley* finds tbat only about 50 known 
Oepbeids lie within this distance of the sun. Thus probably only about one 
star in a million is a Cepheid variable. 

The proportion of long-period variables is necessarily even smaller, since 
less than one star in a million has the luminosity of the long-period variables 
and of the stars of the requisite luminosity only a fraction are variables. At 
a guess perhaps about one star in ten millions is a long-period variable. 

355. In searching for a clue to the physical interpretation of variability 
we naturally consider first whether it is the effect of some peculiar accident 
which happens only to a few stars, or whether it is a normal condition which 
affects all or many stars in the course of their natural development. 

The only accidents which we can imagine are of the nature of collisions or 
of close approaches by other stars. Calculations have shewn (§ 286) that actual 
collisions must bo excessively rare, while encounters at distances close enough 
to produce physical effects in the stars can be only one degree less so. It is 
difficult to estimate for how long the effects of a collision or encounter would 
continue to produce a variation in a star’s light, but unless we allow a very 
long period indeed the number of variable stars in the sky would appear to be 
too great for such an origin to be assigned to their variability. Moreover, stars 
of all masses and of all luminosities would be equally liable to accidents of 
this type, so that, on this hypothesis, it would be hard to explain why, as a 
rule, only stars of high mass and high luminosity shew variability. On the 
other hand, it should not be overlooked that the cluster- variables are especially 
frequent in globular star-clusters (from which they take their name), and that 
in these the stars are packed so closely that near encounters must be far 
more frequent than in the galactic system as a whole. 

^Nevertheless, surveying the question as a whole, it seems very improbable 
that variability can be attributed to the occurrence of an accident, and we seem 
forced to conclude that it is more of the nature of a passing phase in the 
normal development either of every star or at least of a considerable proportion 
of stars. In favour of this view is the circumstance that most, and possibly 
all, of the if-type giants of high luminosity are found to be long-period 
variables. This of itself would almost suffice to rule out the accident theory, 
at least in its application to long-period variables. 

If variability is a phase in the development of the normal star, the figures 
given above shew that it must be of short duration. If a star’s average life is 
10^* years, and only one star in a million is variable at any given instant, then 
‘ variability can only last for about 10’ years. Hertssprungf finds that the 
period of the typical Cepheid variable S Cephei is decreasing at the rate of a 
tenth of a second per annum. This rate of decrease would reduce the present 

* Attrc^hy$. Joum. axvnr. (1928), p. 279, or M.t Wilson Contribution^ No. 161. 
t Observatory, xna. (1919), p. 838. 
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period of 6*366 days to zero in about four and a half million years, which 
again would suggest a duration of the whole variability of the order of 10® or 
lO’ years. 

356. As we have already noticed (§ 48), the main physical feature of the 
variation, is a fluctuation in the star’s visible light rather than in. its total 
emission of radiation, and this requires a change in the star’s effective tempera- 
ture which shews itself observationally as a fluctuation of spectral type. This 
fluctuation might either arise solely from surface causes or from deep-seated 
events affecting the whole star. A large mass of observational evidence favours 
the latter alternative. Interferometer measurements indicate that the angular 
diameter of Betelgeux changes with its light-variation, a range of over 25 
per cent, in all having been already recorded, and what is true of one long- 
period variable is probably true of all. And the spectral lines of Cepheids shew 
periodic advances and recession which, if interpreted in the most obvious way, 
indicate periodic changes in the star’s radius. If this is the correct interpreta- 
tion, the radial velocity, integrated through a half period, must give the total 
change in the radius of the star. This change of radius is found to he as large as 
8^ million Idlometres for I Cannae and over 6 million kilometres for X Oygni ; 
for Cepheids in general it averages a million kilometres*, the average radii 
of the stars themselves, as determined from the luminosities and effective 
temperatures, being of the order of 20 million kilometres- 

The radial velocity shewn by the spectral lines of Cepheids was at first 
supposed to arise from orbital motion, the Cepheid being regarded as a binary 
system of which only one component gave a visible spectrum. Many lines of 
evidence now make this interpretation untenable. In 1918 Shapleyf adduced 
arguments to prove that the then prevalent view of Cepheids as binary systems 
must be discarded, and that they ought rather to he regarded as single spherical 
stars in a state of pulsation or oscillation. A similar suggestion had been put 
forward by PlummerJ some years earlier in respect of the short period cluster- 
variables. Some of the consequences of this view of Cepheid variation are in 
good agreement with observation although, as we shall see, they could equally 
well be deduced from a somewhat wider view of the cause of the variation. 

367. Prom Poincare’s Theorem, we have found (§ 62) that the mean 
velocity of thermal agitation inside a gaseous star of mass M and radius R 
must be of the order of (yMfR)^ or of 2J2 (-^Tryp)^, since M=-|7r/>JR®. The 
slowest dynamical oscillation of a spherical mass has a period approximately 
equal to the time needed for a wave of compression to travel the length 2R 
of a diameter. As the velocity of snob waves is about equal to the velocity of 
thermal agitation, the slowest dynamical oscillation must have a period of the 
order of or say ( 7 p)”*- Thus the period P must be equal to (syp)~^ 

* Bddington, The Internal Oonstitviion of the Stars, p. 182. 

t M..N, lixxix. (1918), p. 1. 

t Ibid. lisjcin. (1913), p. 666, liXxrr. (1914), p. 662, and lxxv, (1916), p. 676. 
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multiplied by a numerical factor whicb will depend on the precise model on 
which the star is built, but will always be near to unity. 

This approximate relation P = (yp)~^ may be put in the form 

P®p = 0 0020 ...(357*1), 

where P is the period measured in days and p is the mean density of the star. 

This enables us to calculate the density which corresponds to a given 
period of pulsation. Calculations for various types of stars are shewn in 
Table XXXI. The third column gives the observed period of the star, which 
is identical, on the ptilsation-theory, with the period of the star’s oscillation, 
while the last column gives the mean densities of stars of the type in. 
question and of mass ten times that of the sun, as estimated by Seares*. 

The calculated mean densities are seen to agree tolerably well with the 
estimated values. 


TABLE XXXI. Periods avd Densities of Variable Stars. 


Star 

Spectral 

Type 

Period 

p (Oalo.) 

p (Seares) 

Long Period 

M 

300 

0-00000002 

0-0000006 

Cepheid 

K 

18 

0-000006 

0-00001 


G 

4 

0-00012 

0-00002 


F 

0-9 

0-0026 

0-0004 

Cluster 

A 

0-3 

0-022 

0-008 


The Perioddummosity law f<yr Oepheids. 

368. In the case of Cepheids a more precise test of the relation P oc p 
is provided by the period-luminosity law (§11). 

This law is usually exhibited in the form of a curve in which log P is 
plotted against absolute visual magnitude For periods greater than a 

day, the curve shews an approximately linear relation between log P and 
which may be expressed by the equation (see Table XXXII below, col. 6) 

log P + 0*30 wivia *= constant (368T). 

In a group of Cepheids all of which have the same mass and the same 
effective temperature, the visual luminosity is proportional to the square 

of the radius, and therefore to In terms of visual magnitude this 

relation becomes 

0*4mvi8 I- log p + a constant ,(B68*2), 

If P varies as p"*^, this equation is seen to be precisely identical with 
equation (368*1), which expresses the period-luminosity law. This law is 

* Aitrc^hysieal Journ. XiV. (1922), p. 166, or Mount Wilton ContHb* 17o, 226. Suhetantiall; 
better agreement can be obtained by allowing for the differenoes in mass of Oepbeids of difCerent 
types (of. Table XVII of Scares’ paper). 
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accordingly seen to represent the relation P cc p the relation whioli we 
have just seen (§ 367) must connect the period P and the density ^ of a 
pulsating mass of gas. 

369. Let us examine the form assumed by the law when differences in 
mflaa and effective temperature are taken into account. 

A star’s bolometric luminosity is proportional to so that, if w- 

denotes the star’s absolute bolometric magnitude, 

— 0'4m = 4 log Te + 2 log B + constant (359*1), 

and from the approximate relation (§ 118) that the bolometric luminosity is 
proportional to or to (^pB^y, 

— 0*4m == 3 log p + 9 log B + constant (359*2). 

Eliminating R between these two equations and replacing p from the 

relation that P oc p we obtain 

log P 4- 0-23m + 3 log Tg — constant (359*3). 

The agreement of this formula with observation is almost uncanny. In 
the following table the first four columns express observational data collected 
and averaged by Shapley and the fifth column gives the absolute bolometric 
magnitude obtained by applying the bolometric correction from § 48. The 
sixth column gives the quantity which ought to be constant according to 
formula (368*2), while finally the last column gives the value of the left-hand 
member of equation (359*3). 


TABLE XXXII. Observed and Calculated Data for Oepheid Variables. 


Spectral 

Type 

Effect. 

Temp. 

log P 



logP 
+ 0*3mri» 

logP 
H-0-23 m 
+ 3 log Tg 

ulO 

10000 

-0-56 

-0-3 

-0*6 

-0*6 

11*3 

Ah 

8500 

-0'31 

-0-3 

-0-4 

— 0*4 

11*4 

FO 

7400 

-006 

-0-6 

-0-6 

-0*2 

11*4 

F5 

6500 

+0-23 

-10 1 

-10 

-0*1 

11*4 

F7-6 

6000 

+0*40 

-1-4 

-1*4 

0*0 

11*4 

ao 

6500 

+0-59 

-1*8 

-1-9 

0*0 

11*4 

(?2*6 

6050 

+0-86 

-2'4 

— 2*6 

+0*1 

11*4 

G& 

4600 

+ 1-22 

-3-9 

-4-2 

0*0 

11*3 

G7‘5 

4300 

+ 1*62 

-5*4 

-6*9 

0*0 

11*2 


360. The success of the law Pp^ = constant as shewn in this table is so 
striking that one is tempted at first sight to suppose that the Oepheid 
variables, at any rate within the range covered by the table, might unhesi- 
tatingly be treated as pulsating spheres, in accordance with Shapley’s sugges- 
tion. When, however, the absolute values of the quantities are evaluated 

* .Bfar^ard Gir<ruZar, No, 314 (1927). 
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the agreement appears very mTieh less good, as has already been indicated in 
Table XXXI. 


The mathematical theory of pulsating spheres has been discussed very 
fully by Eddington*. Apart, however, from all detailed mathematical treat- 
ment, the pulsation theory of Cepheid variation appears to encounter a serious 
and probably fatal objection at the very outset, which makes all further 
mathematical treatment superfluous. 

As in § 98, the total flow of radiation from the star is 




ye-s 

dr 


(360*1), 


where a is a constant, and all the other quantities are evaluated near, but not 
quite at, the surface of the star. As the star pulsates, all the quantities on the 
right will vary harmonically, and I have shewn that the variations of T and p 
will be in phase with one another, so that the variations in 47 rr*Er, the total 
emission of radiation, will also be in phase with T and with M, the radius of 
the star. Since this total emission is also proportional to the variation 

in Tf must also be in phase with ij. 

Now the spectral lines of a Cepheid shew displacements which indicate a 
rhythmical advance and recession. On the pulsation theory this must be 
caused by the changes in the value of JR. But the displacement of the 
spectral lines shews that the changes in and in the emission of radiation 
are nothing like in phase with JR; in general they are almost exactly a quarter 
period out, being in phase not with jR but with dRfdt. 


This objection, which I first pointed out in 1926$, was also advanced in- 
dependently by Beesinck§ and its validity was finally conceded by Eddington IJ. 
The pulsation theory might possibly be saved, as Eddington has remarked, if 
the displacements of the spectral lines had been wrongly interpreted, but the 
following considerations suggest that the hope is a very slender one. 

Since the bolometric luminosity at any instant is proportional to 
we have, as in equation (359*1), 


Wvis *=■ Am — 10 log log B + constant (360*2), 

where Am is the bolometric correction. This depends only on so that if 
Wvia were in phase with JR, as the pulsation theory requires, both would be 
in phase with Te and so with the spectral type of the star. ShapleylT has 
examined the spectral changes of 20 Cepheids in detail and finds that they do 
not coincide with those of m-yig* I have found** that the light curves of most 


* M.N. IjXxis. (1918), p. 2, Xizzix. (1919), p. 177 and The Internal Constitution of the Stars^ 
Ch. vni. 

t Ibid. nxxxTi. (1926), pp. 86 and 674, 4: Z.c. p. 90. 

§ Onderaoekingen over d-Cephei en overket Cepheidenprobleem. (Dissertation, Azastexdam, 
1926), andjBf.iV. nxxxvxi. (1927), p. 414. 

II M.N. iixxxvii. (1927), p. 689. IF Astrophys. Joum, xxiv. (1916), p. 278. 

M.N. Lxxxv. (1925), p. 810. 
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Ceplieids can "be interpreted as the joint result of two distinct variations, 
a variation in Te which follows the observed changes of spectral type, and a 
variation in B, which is generally out of phase with the foregoing. The double 
maximum which occurs in the light curves of Cepheids of the S Sagittae 
type can be naturally interpreted as being caused by Te and jB attaining their 
maxima at different epochs. This argument shews that the pulsation theory 
is untenable, quite independently of the interpretation of the observed dis- 
placements of the spectral lines. 

Thus all the evidence appears to combine to shew that the pulsation theory 
is inadequate to explain Gepheid variation. 

The Fission Theory of Gepheid Variation. 

361. An alternative theory which I put forward in 1925* escapes the 
particular difficulties which, to all appearances, prove fatal to the pulsation 
theory, although it is yet to be seen what new difficulties it may encounter 
in their place. 

Let us, as in § 253, regard a star as consisting of a liquid or semi-liquid 
core surrounded by a gaseous atmosphere. With slow rotation the core will 
take the shape of a pseudo-spheroid, analogous to a Maclaurin spheroid, and 
the atmosphere will adjust itself to the gravitational field of this core. The 
rotation of the atmosphere is unimportant; the considerations of § 249 suggest 
that it will 'in all probability rotate more slowly than the core, in which case 
it must exhibit an equatorial acceleration like that of the sun. 

If the star shrinks, the ellipticity of its core must increase, and finally it 
will assume the shape of a pseudo-ellipsoid of three unequal axes, the analogue 
of the Jacobian ellipsoid for an incompressible fluid. Even after the core has 
assumed this form, the outer atmosphere, still rotating slowly, would retain 
its nearly spherical shape were it not for the disturbances transmitted to it as 
a consequence of the rotation of the core, which, being no longer symmetrical 
about its axis of rotation, causes an internal upheaval which must be trans- 
mitted to the surface of the star, as well as a variation in the gravitational 
field, to which the surface of the star will adjust itself. 

Whatever disturbance is transmitted will travel round the equator in the 
form of a wave, or system of Vaves, these passing once round the equator 
in the time of a complete revolution of the core. Since these waves must 
travel with a velocity far greater than the velocity of propagation in the outer 
atmosphere of the star, they may be expected to shew the usual characteristics 
of such waves, namely a steeply sloping wall-like front and a gradually sloping 
rear, similar to the bow- wave of a ship, or a tidal bore. Also the position of 

* M.N.hXXix. (1925), J. 797. The pxeseutation. given, here varies somewhat hrom that of the 
original paper, fnrtber mathematical analysis (unpublished) having suggested that some of the 
details of the original theory need modiheation. 
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the wave in longitude will lag behind that of the ends of the major axis of 
the ellipsoid which are causing the wave. 

These two factors necessarily result in an absence of fore-and-aft symmetry 
both in the radial motion of the star’s atmosphere and in the light-curve of 
the radiation. Moreover, although the details remain to be worked out, 
the general nature of the asymmetry would seem likely to be of the nature 
observed in Oepheid variation, a rapid increase both in radial velocity and in 
light emission being followed by a slow decline. As a very rough approxima- 
tion, let us suppose that the wave which advances over the surface of the 
star has an absolutely vertical wall-like front, and that the whole difference 
in luminosity between maximum and minimum results from high temperature 
radiation emitted by the front of this wave. Then each time this wave appears 
from behind the limb of the star, the star’s luminosity will increase with 
great rapidity to its maximum. This maximum is attained as soon as the 
whole front of the wave is fully visible, after which a foreshortening effect 
will result in a slow decline to minimum. The spectral lines will shew a 
maximum velocity of approach exactly when the star is at its maximum, 
which is precisely what is observed in Oepheid variation. 

As a better approximation we can imagine two systems of waves travelling 
over the surface of the star, one resulting from the variations of the gravita- 
tional field at the star’s surface, caused by the rotation of the elongated core 
inside, and the other produced by the transmission of the mechanical upheaval. 
The succession of two such waves would account for the double maxima 
observed in Cepheids of the /Sf Sagittae type. 

The period of the variation would be half the period of rotation of the 
ellipsoid. For a Jacobian ellipsoid fairly near to its maximum elongation 
(which is the configuration in which variability would be most likely of 
detection), the value of a^f^Tryp is 0T6, so that the period •trfio is equal 

to 3*2 (yp) ~ 

Thus the fission theory leads to the same qualitative relation between P 

and p as the pulsation theory, namely P oc p ” but the numerical factor is 
different. In place of equation (36TT) the fission theory gives 

P»p» 0*021 <360T), 

where P is again measured in days, but p i^ no longer the mean density of 
the star but the mean density of its core. The values of p given by equation 
(360T) are about ten times the values of p calculated on the pulsation theory, 
and for the Oepheid variables these were about six times as great as the mean 
densities estimated by Seares (cf. Table XXXI). Thus for numerical agree- 
ment with observed periods, the fission theory requires that the mean 
densities of the cores shall be about 60 times the mean densities of the stars 
as estimated by Seares. This factor of 60 is not an unreasonable one; a core 
which had a mean radius equal to a quarter of that of the star and contained 
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95 per cent, of its total mass would have 61 times the mean density of the 
star, while if it had the configuration of the limiting Jacobian ellipsoid, its 
semi-major axis would be 0*47 times the mean radius of the star. Never- 
theless, the general conception is not free from difficulties; for instance, if a 
Cepheid has a period of a month, equation (360*1) shews that the mean density 
of its core ought only to be 0*00002, and it is not at present easy to imagine 
how matter of this low density can shew so little central condensation of 
mass that a Jacobian ellipsoid can be a possible figure of equilibrium. The 
difficulty is only one aspect of a wider one which affects the theory of liquid 
giant stars in general. 

362. Since fission commences through a pseudo-ellipsoidal configuration, 
it can only begin in stars whose central cores are in a liquid or a semi-liquid 
state. Thus, on the fission theory, Cepheid variation can only occur in stars 
whose centres are near to the liquid state, and this would restrict it to stars 
lying on the left-hand edges of the various bands of stability in the tempera- 
ture-luminosity diagram (cf. fig. 13, p. 157). 

If the mean spectral types and absolute magnitudes of normal Cepheids 
are mapped out on such a diagram* the majority are at once seen to cluster 
along the extreme left-hand edge of the i-ring area of stability, which is 
precisely the type of position which the fission theory requires for them. 
Many of them seem actually to have overstepped the edge so that, if fission 
is in progress, the final product will be a binary star on the main sequence. 

Stars of the j8-Cephei type, which are generally regarded as Cepheid 
variables occupy a corresponding position on the main sequence. The more 
normal cluster-variables conform less well to the anticipations of theory, some 
lying on the main sequence, some near the left-hand edge of the X-ring 
branch, and some sprawling over the space between. Bailey J and Shapley§ 
have found that there are three distinct groups of cluster- variables, differenti- 
ated by periods, form and range of variation. 

363. As the process of fission progresses, the pseudo-ellipsoidal form must 
become unstable. The core of the star will now undergo the oscillations 
resulting from secular instability. At this stage the star will have two distinct 
periodicities, those of its rotation and of its secularly unstable pulsations. Otto 
Struve has suggested |1 that the rapid changes in the velocity and light curves 
of stars such as yS Cephei, y Ursae Minoris, 12 Lacertae and others of the 
/Q Ganis Majoris type, may be explained in terms of the superposition of 
periodic rotations and pulsations. This would obviously fit in exactly with the 
fission theory, these stars being interpreted as rotating masses executing the 
secularly unstable pulsations which immediately precede fission. 

* See, for instance, Bmggenoate, Die Naturtviasemohaften, xl. (1926), p. 910. 

t Henroteau, M.N. xxzxvi. (1926), p. 266, and E. H. Baker, Ast, Soe. Pac. xxxviii. (1926), p. 86. 

X Harvard Annals, xxxrai. (1902), p. 132. § Harvard Circular, oooxv. (1927). 

H jaf.2}". lixxxv. (1926), p. 76. 
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Finally the star breaks into two. When this happens, the two periods of 
rotation and pulsation become equal, both now coinciding with the orbital 
period of the star. On the fissional theory the sequence of Cepheid variables 
ought in all respects to join on to the series of spectroscopic binary stars which 
have just broken up by fission, and this provides further opportunities for the 
testing of the fissional theory of Cepheid variation. 

From Kepler’s third law (or equation (215*9)), the orbital velocity K of 
either component of a binary system must be connected with the period P 
of the system by a relation of the type 

jb: = ap"^ (363*1), 

where C is a constant. Otto Struve* has found that this relation is well 
satisfied in binary systems in which the period is less than about 2*4 days. 
But for periods of less than this, the law begins to fe.il. As the period de- 
creases to below this value, C also begins to decrease, and finally K attains a 
constant value. He has calculated the period at which the law (363*1) must 
necessarily begin to fail through the two components of the binary system 
coming into contact, and finds that the period so calculated agrees for each 
spectral type separately with the observed period at which failure begins. 
Further the constant value attained by AT is found to be equal to the value 
of K for the Cepheid variables, this being approximately constant for all 
Cepheids of the same spectral type. The Cepheids are accordingly seen 
to fit exactly on to the spectroscopic binaries, thus providing a satisfactory 
confirmation of the fission theory f. 

Long Period Variables. 

Regular Yariahles. 

364. The investigation of Adams and Joy to which we have already refen^d 
(§ 353) have shewn that the long-period variables, the Cepheids and the 
cluster- variables form a continuous series in respect of the correlation between 
period and spectral type, but that the periods fall into three distinct groups 
centring round periods of approximately 300 days, 10 days and 0*6 days. 
Otto Struve f has carried out a similar count for spectroscopic binaries, and 
finds that their curve of period- frequencies shews well-defined maxima at 400 
days, 3 days and 0*6 days. He interprets this as evidence that a close relation- 
ship exists between variable stars and spectroscopic binaries, and considers 
that the fission theory of variable stars fits in with the various characteristics 
of the latter remarkably well. 

The position of these maxima and minima — or rather lacunae - — in the 
frequencies of periods of variable stars makes it clear that they merely 

* A8tropky$. Joum. tiX. (1924), p. 167 and M.N.xxxxyx^ (1926), p. 68. 

t ZdSBevitBoh (Afft. Nach. No. 6684) finds farther support for the fission theory in the 
behaviour of the stare BW Draoonie and XJZ Cygni. 

i JMT.N. JjXxxtu (1926), p. 75. 
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correspond to alternations of stability and instability in the temperature- 
luminosity diagram shewn in fig. 12 (p. 155). Fission can only commence 
when the star has a liquid or semi-liquid centre, and for this reason stars in 
process of fission are on or near the left-hand edges of the regions of stability, 
while spectroscopic binaries, which are permanent structures, must of course 
be actually on the bands of stability. 

The foregoing consideration would seem to suggest that the long-period 
variables may be of the same nature as Cepheids, namely stars in which the 
process of fission is either about to start or is under way. There is a certain 
difficulty, however, in supposing that the long periods of these variables can be 
those of the rotation of Jacobian ellipsoids. Corresponding to a period of 300 
days, we have seen that equation (360T) requires a density of only 0*00002. 
This hardly suggests matter in a sufficiently liquid state for ellipsoidal con- 
figurations, although it must not be overlooked that eclipsing binaries exist, 
such as W Grucis, in which both components are giants of low density, and 
these must, so far as we can tell, have broken up by fission. Moreover, there 
are two distinct types of long-period variables ; in one of these, the regular 
variables, the light-curve repeats itself indefinitely with perfect regularity, as 
in the Oepheid variables, but in the other types the light-curve is irregular 
both in period and shape. It seems possible that the fission theory may 
adequately account for the former. But the irregular variables do not shew 
the features to be expected in a star breaking up by fission. 

Irregula/r Variables. 

366. The irregular long-period variables give various indications which 
suggest that they are in a state of pulsation. The diameter of Betelgeux has 
already been found by interferometer observations to vary from 0*047'' to 0*034". 

I Moreover in most of the irregular long-period variables which have been 
studied in detail, the spectrum and effective temperature appear to vary exactly 
in phase with the visual luminosity. 

From an exhaustive study of o Geti, Joy* finds an approximately linear 
relation between the spectral type (ranging from Mb M 9*5) and the 
logarithm of the visual magnitude (ranging from 0*45 to I'O). Vogt -I* has ^ven 
observational curves for jR Scuti in which the maxima and minima of the 
effective temperature agree exactly with those of the visual magnitude. 

\ if this is accepted as being generally true of long-period variables, then 
I equation (360*2) shews that R, the radius of the star, must be in phase with 
i both the spectral type and the magnitude, which is precisely what is required 
; of a pulsating star. It is true that Joy finds that the displacements of spectral 
lines of o Ceti, if interpreted as radial velocities, would indicate changes 
in the star’s radius which are out of phase with both these quantities, but 

* J.«{ropfc2/«. Jottm. Jixnr. (1926), p. 290. 

■f Seidelberg {KSnigsatuhl) Ois. vjxt. {1926) tSo. 5. 
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as different spectral lines tell entirely different stories it seems unlikely that 
their displacements correspond to those of the star’s surface. 


366. There are cosmogonical reasons for expecting that the long-period 
variables should be in a state of pulsation. A star first born out of a nebula 
has a density so low that the gas-laws must be almost exactly obeyed through- 
out its mass. It must consequently be unstable and will contract until the 
gas-laws begin to fail. 

The analysis of §108 enables us to trace out the star’s motion during this 
period of instability. To a good enough approximation a and /Q may each be 
put equal to zero in the equation of motion (108’1), so that it becomes 
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Since is large in comparison with OJOvTa, it follows that the time 

factors for possible oscillations are of the type 

(366*2), 


e 


where Q is large in comparison with P and e. 

Suppose first that the gas-laws are so nearly obeyed that 8 in equation 
(366*1) may be neglected. Then the last coefficient in this equation is 
negative, while the others are positive, so that P and Q are positive while e 
is negative. Thus there are stable pulsations having a period of the ordet of 
2 ^ (yMrln^) “ which is hundreds of days, and also unstable contractions in 
which Br is doubled in a period of the order of OvTolGo> which is thousands 
of years. 

With increasing shrinkage the deviations from the gas-laws increase, so 
that s increases until finally e becomes positive. Both contractional displace- 
ments and pulsations are now stable. 

The pulsations retain their identity throughout the whole shrinkage of 
the star, and if they are once excited there is nothing to check them, since 
the time needed for viscosity and other dissipative forces to produce an 
appreciable effect is far greater than the whole time of contraction of the 
star. Thus when the star first reaches a stable configuration, it will be 
affected by the whole of the pulsations which have been set up during its 
birth and contraction from nebular density. Although exact calculations are 
difficult, it seems likely that quite large pulsations must be set up by the 
stars first falling in from the nebular state. If so, in its first era of stable 
existence, the star must be executing pulsations of very large amplitude. 

»5 
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367; The dmtioa of these pulsations must of course depend on the 
magnitude of the dissipative agencies which tend to check them. If viscosity 
alone were active, it is readily seen, from a consideration of physical dimen- 
sions, that the pulsations wonld be reduced to half amplitude in a time of the 
order of which is probably of the order of 10“ years, but ordinary 
conduction of heat, by preventing the pulsations from being strictly adiabatic, 
must also contribute towards checking the pulsations. Although exact cal- 
culations are difficult, it seems very likely that the pulsations are checked 
mainly by conduction of heat, this reducing the dwation of the pulsating 
stage to a time of the order needed to account for the observed number of 
irregular long-period variables. 

The different possible pulsations of a sphere of gas correspond to its 
various principal coordinates, and these have periods which are, in general, 
incommensurable. Thus pulsating stars can shew no clearly defined period, 
such as is shewn by most of the Cepheid and regular variables, but their light 
curve must be formed by the superposition of light curves of incommensurable 
periods. The principal radial pulsation of the star will probably have a 
greater amplitude than the other vibrations, and this will determine a period 
in which the light curve ought approximately to repeat itself, although the 
exact positions pf its maxima and minima will always be influenced by the 
other vibrations of incommensurable periods. This is precisely what is observed 
in the irregular long-period variables. 
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THE SOLAR SYSTEM 

368. The original aim of cosmogony was to discover the origin of the solar 
system, but the whole history of cosmogony illustrates how nothing fails so 
surely in science as the direct frontal attack. The plan of action in the' present 
book has been to study the various transformations which astronomical matter 
must undergo through the action of physical forces, identifjdng the formations 
predicted by theory with those observed in the sky when possible. In this 
way it has proved possible to trace out the origin and evolution of many 
astronomical objects, including elliptical and spiral nebulae, star clusters of 
various forms, binary and multiple stars jind (conjecturally at least) Oepheid 
and long-period variables. But nowhere have we come upon anything bearing 
the least resemblance to the solar system. 

If the sun had been unattended by planets, its origin and evolution would 
have presented no difGlculty^ It would have been a quite ordinary star, bom 
out of a nebula in the ordinary way, but endowed with insufficient rotation 
to carry it on to the later stages of fission into a binary or multiple system; 
it could in fact be supposed to have had precisely the same evolutionary 
career as half of the stars in the sky. In support of the conjecture that the 
sun had stopped short of fission on its evolutionary career we should j>nly 
have had to note the slowness of its present rotation. A simple 
suggests that the sun has even now only a small fraction of the 
momentum necessary for fission, and in the earlier stages in which its dimen- 
sions were greater than now, the fraction must have been still less. Even if 
we add the angular momenta of all the planets, as we clearly ought if we are 
supposing that these at one time formed part of the sun, the result is still 
the same; the sun can never have had more than a fraction of the angular 
momentum requisite for fission into a binary system. 

Angular Momentum of the Sola/r System, 

369. Such a calculation was first made by Babinet in 1861*, Modem 
investigations have shewn the need for many adjustments to his calculation, 
but it is difficult to challenge his result. The sun's radiation, as we have 
seen (Chap, x) is carrying angular momentum away with it continually, so 
that the sun’s angular momentum is not constant. Further, encounters with 
other stars or systems may change the sun’s angular momentum. But the 
age of the earth is at most some 6000 million years, and in so short a period 

* Oomptes Mandm, ui. (1861), p. 481. See also Moulton, Astrophyi. Jottm. (1$00), p. 108. 
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the loss hy radiation produces very little change of angular momentum while 
the chance of disturbance from outside is negligible. 

Fouch6* estimated the total angular momentum of the solar system to be 
28*2 times that of the sun, the latter being supposed to be a homogeneous 
mass rotating uniformly in the period of its outer layers. The effect of con- 
centrating all this angular momentum in the sun would be to cause it to 
rotate 28*2 times as fast as now. Such a sun would still be rotating less 
rapidly than Jupiter. As the densities of the two masses are about the same 
and the present J upiter is still very far from breaking up, we may assume the 
primitive sun also would be. This simple calculation needs some adjustment 
both because the sun^s mass is highly concentrated towards its centre, and 
because its inner layers rotate faster than its surface. But no reasonable 
correction can lead to figures which are compatible with the sun having 
broken up by fission f . 


Laplace* s ITehular Hypothesis. 


370. There remains the possibility of the sun having broken up in the 
way originally imagined by Laplace, namely by its shrinkage resulting in a 
shedding of matter in its equatorial plane. There is no limit to the smallness 
of the total angular momentum with which this can happen; indeed, in 
Boche’s model, which we studied in § 229, it can happen when the angular, 
momentum is zero, since the whole mass is supposed concentrated at the 
centre. Thus, notwithstanding its present small angular momentum, the sun 
could have broken up in this way if its mass had been sufficiently concentrated 
at its centre. 

A body with high central condensation of mass begins to break up in the 
way we are now considering as soon as 


O)® 

27r'yp 


= 0-36 


(370T). 


If 7*0 denotes the mean radius, p the mean density, 1e the radius of gyration, 
M the mass, and M the total angular momentum of the primitive sun before 
the supposed break-up, M = f Trpro®, and M = Af/c*a>, so that 


a>® __ 21M[® ro® 

27rYp 3yM^ k* 


(370-2). 


While about 2000 milhon years would appear to be the most probable age 
for the earth, various considerations combine to fix its Tna-yirrmnn possible S'g© 
at 6000 million years j. Thus when the earth was bom, the sun must have 

* Oomptes RendwSf ■x.ctx,. (1884), p. 908. 

+ Problems of Cosmogorvy and Stellar th/namics, pp. 16 and 269. 
t A. Holmes, Tfte tTie JSartA, Ghap. vn. 
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been pretty much in its present state*. Its mass must have been about 
equal to the total present mass of the solar system, 2 x 10®* grammes, and its 
angular momentum about equal to the present total angular momentum of 
the solar system. This can be calculated with fair accuracy, since it is con- 
tributed mainly by the orbital momenta of Jupiter and Saturn, and is found 
to be 3'3 X 10*® in c.g.s. units. Comparing equations (370T) and (S70’2) we 
find that 

— = 3-7x108 (370-3). 

Putting ro equal to the sun’s present radius, 6-95 x 10” cms., we obtain 

0-072. 

ro* 

The value of fe*/ro® for a homogeneous mass having the shape of a Roche’s 
critical lens-shaped figure is found to be 0-523. If a fraction os of such a mass 
is concentrated at its centre while the remaining fraction (1 — os) is uniformly 
spread through a critical lens-shaped figure, the value of is given by 

^ = 0-623(1-0?). 

ro* ^ 

This becomes equal to 0*072 when a! = 0*863.* Thus the present total 
angular momentum of the solar system would have sufficed to break up the 
sun if 86*3 per cent, of its mass had been concentrated at its centre while the 
remaining 13*7 percent, had been uniformly distributed throughout its volume. 

This shews that if the sun ever broke up under rotation, there must have 
been great central condensation in the distribution of its mass. This necessity 
for great central condensation was apparent to Laplace, and has been 
recognised by most modern cosmogonists-f, although a few, starting from the 
supposition that the sun must have been of uniform density, have come, 
naturally enough, to the conclusion that it cannot have broken up by rotation. 

Since the sun’s density must decrease continuously as we pass firom its 
centre outwards, the numerical result we have just obtained shews that, if 
ever the sun broke up rotationally, the density at its edge must have been less 
than 13 per cent, of its mean density. 

The theorem of Poincar4 given in § 240 has, however, shewn that if a 
rotating mass sheds a ring of matter this will scatter into space under the 
disruptive effects of its own rotation, unless its mean density is more than 
0*36 times that of the main mass. Thus the matter ejected by the sun could 
only form planets if it immediately condensed to about three times its original 
density. 

* Jeffreys has always maintained this. When I first propounded the Tidal Theory I suggested, 
on grounds of probability, that the solar 'system had probably been formed when the sun had a 
very large diameter. Our knowledge of the ages of the earth and sun now makes this oonjeoture 
untenable. 

t Poinoar4, Lefom svr lea Sypothlsea Coamcgoniquea, p. 18. 
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The matter 'which was first shed hy the sun would form a riug of small 
raass rotating with the sun ; on account of the smallness of its mass, this would 
hare no gravitational cohesion and, so far from increasing in density, would 
scatter under its own internal gaseous pressure. It seems impossible that such 
a ring could double its density before the disruptive influence of its rotation 
could come into play. Thus, on the whole, it seems necessary to admit Babineb’s 
contention that the solar system is not possessed of sufficient angular 
momentum to have broken up through excessive rotation*. The calculation 
needs some modification in view of the possibility discussed in Chapter X of 
the inner layers of the sun rotating faster than the outer, hut the modification 
is found to make rotational hreak-up still more impossible. 

371. The considerations which carry the most obvious condemnation of the 
theory of rotational break-up are of a somewhat different kind. If the sun 
once assumed the lenticular shape necessary for the shedding of matter hy 
rotation, it is difficult to see how it could ever abandon it and become as 
nearly spherical as it now is ; it is also difficult to understand why the planets 
should be at such widely varying distances from the sun. 

These as well as other difficulties again confront the rotational theory 
when it attempts to explain the origin of the satellites of the planets. Many 
of these are so small that they can. only have escaped scattering into space by 
liquefying or solidifjTng immediately after their hirth. Thus their birth can- 
not have been a long drawn out process such as the equatorial shedding of 
matter by a slowly shrinking mass ; the fact that these satellites survived the 
birth-process at all proves that they must have been bom quickly. 

TidjUl Theories. 

372. As the genesis of the solar system cannot be explained in terms of 
a single mass rotating by itself in space, the only alternative which remains 
is to consider whether it can be explained as the result of the interaction of 
two or more masses. We can fix our attention on two, since encounters of 
three masses in space must be so rare as to be entirely unimportant. 

This brings us naturally and inevitably to tidal theories of the genesis 
of the solar system. The fundamental conception of these theories is, that at 
some time in the past a^ second mass approached so close to our sun as to break 
it up, through the axjtion of intense tidal forces, into a number of detached 
masses. 

As between Totationtal and tidal theories, first appearances are wholly in 
favour of the latter. A rotating mass, and so also a system which has been 
formed without external interference out of a rotating mass, retains one 

•* Tbia argumeali Wa& first given ty xnywelf in. M,N. itEcra. (1917), p. 186. JefiCreys has re- 
investigated the qnesticai in naxvin. (1818), p. 426, slightly modifying the aargnment, bnt 

eonfirming my original oondveionB^ 
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invariable plane wbicb is at right angles to the original axis of rotation. The 
system must remain symmetrical about the plane, to which the axis of rotation 
of the central mass remains perpendicular. 

Now the invariable plane of the solar system is practically fixed by the 
orbits of the four outermost planets. Over 99*9 per cent, of the total momentum 
of the system resides in the orbital motion of these planets, and the orbits of 
Jupiter, Saturn and Neptune all lie within 45' of this plane. But the sun’s 
axis of rotation is not perpendicular to this plane, but makes an angle of 
about 6° with the perpendicular. The rotational theory is unable to account 
for the divergence between the invariable plane and the plane of the sun’s 
rotation; the tidal theory explains it very naturally by identifying the present 
plane of the sun’s rotation with that of the original sun, while supposing the 
plane of the orbits of the outer planets to mark the plane of passage of the 
wandering star whose tidal forces tore the planets out of the sun. 

The Planbtesimal Theory. 

373. About 1900, Professors Chamberlin and Moulton of Chicago begun 
to develop a theory of the origin of the solar system, commonly known as 
the Plane tesimal Theory*, which has received a great deal of attention in 
America. 

The authors point out that the sun is even now in a state of constant 
eruption, fountains of matter occasionally spouting hundreds of thousands 
of miles above its surface. The matter ejected in this way falls back into the 
sun, but if a near body were exerting tidal forces on the sun, the fountains 
might rise much higher than they do. The planetesimal theory supposes that 
at some past time, while the sun was emitting periodic eruptions, a star came 
so near that the eruptions formed two long arms of matter extending fiir 
enormous distances out fi.*om the sun’s surface. The sun now formed a sort of 
spiral nebula; the matter ejected at the eruptions formed its arms, the 
condensations in the arms representing the ejections of matter at different 
eruptions. The bits of matter, as they were ejected, solidified and formed the 
"planetesimals” after which the theory is named. Those ejected at any one 
eruption aggregated to form a planet ; each big eruption had associated with 
it a lot of little eruptions, and the matter ejected at these little eruptions 
formed the satellites of the planets. 

There is a want of precision about the theory which makes it difficult to 
submit to the test of precise mathematical calculation. A dynamical investi- 
gation which I made in 1916’f‘ into the effects of tidal action on a stellar mass 
indicated, however, that the sequence of actual events would be very different 

* See T. O. Ohaxaberlia, Probleim of Geology (Year Book B'o. 8 of the Oaxnegie 

Institution) f F. R. Moulton, An Introdztction to Astronomy (Neyr York., 1906), pp. 408 £E; T. 0. 
Ohamberlin, The Oripiw o/ the JSJarth (Ohioago XTniyersity Press, 1916). 
t Memoirs P. A. S, Xizix. (1916), p. 1. 
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from those postulated by the planetesimal hypothesis. This investigation 
further suggested that mere tidal action of itself would suffice to explain the 
origin of the solar system, without calling in the various complicated and 
wholly hypothetical mechanisms of intermittent eruptions, of smaller erup- 
tions to form satellites, of planetesimals, and so on, and led me to put forward 
the simple tidal theory which follows. 

The Dynamical Tidal Theory. 

374 Just as with rotation, the effects produced in a star by tidal action 
prove to be very different according as the star is of fairly uniform density or 
is arranged so as to have high central condensation of mass. 

Tidal JEfects in an Incompressihle Mass. 

375. Let us examine first the effects which would be produced in a liquid 
star of homogeneous incompressible matter. 

Following Roche, we examined in § 206 the effect produced on a small 
mass S of approaching too near to a big mass S' around which S was supposed 
to revolve in orbital motion. If 8 and 8' were of the same density we found 
that iSf could not approach to within 2*45 radii of 8' without being broken 
up. At this distance the difference in the gravitational pull of on the 
nearer and further halves of 8 became so great that the attraction of the two 
halves of for one another failed to keep 8 together as a single body. The 
mass 8 accordingly broke in two, and as the broken halves found themselves 
again tom to pieces in precisely the same way, the process of disruption 
continued indefinitely. 

A similar situation arises when the two masses only approach one another 
for a short time and then recede again, as happens in an ordinary gravitational 
encounter between two stars whose orbits happen to pass fairly close to one 
another. 

When a second star 8' approaches the star /S' whose behaviour we are 
considering, its first effect is to raise tides of the ordinary kind on 8. First 
suppose that the distance R between 8' and 8 changes very slowly, so that an 
equilibrium theory is adequate to follow the changes in the tides. In this case 
the equations of equilibrium are precisely of the type already discussed in 
1 206 ; they are in fact equations (206'6) with oj® put equal to zero, fju still 

denoting fyilf'/-®®- 

A discussion of the general type already given in § 206* shews that the 
configuration of 8 remains stable until it has assumed the shape of a prolate 
spheroid of eccentricity e — 0*8826, the value of R at this stage being 

R* 2*198 n (375*1), 

For a full account of the whole Investigation see the paper already mentioned (p. 891), or 
ProbZ«»i« o/ Cfo«jnopony ond Stellar Dynamics, pp, 43 fE, 118 ft. 
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where is the radius of S in its undisturbed state. With a closer approach 
of S', the mass B becomes unstable and begins to break up. 

In passing we may notice that the limit of safety fixed by equation 
(376*1) is rather less than that obtained by Roche’s investigation for the 
case in which the masses rotate around one another. Clearly this must be so, 
since in the latter case rotational forces join hands with tidal forces in trying 
to break up the mass. 

I have found it possible to follow out the dynamical motion after in- 
stability has set in. No matter whether the mass B' comes closer or not, the 
mass B rapidly elongates until it has assumed the shape of a spheroid of 
eccentricity 0*9477. At this stage a new type of instability sets in. Just as 
when a Jacobian ellipsoid first becomes affected with instability in the 
rotational problem, so here also a third harmonic displaoement supervenes, 
causing the formation of a waist on the spheroid which would gradually 
deepen until the mass broke into two. But before this happens other dis- 
placements represented by fourth, fifth and higher harmonics become unstable 
in turn. These form furrows around the spheroidal mass at various points 
and as these steadily deepen, the mass breaks into a number of detached 
pieces. The sequence of configurations is shewn in fig. 60 (p. 394), the last 
configuration being almost entirely conjectural. 


376. A somewhat different situation arises when the mass B' moves too 
rapidly for an equilibrium theory of the tides to give accurate results. In 
this case we have to add up the impulsive forces communicated to B by the 
tidal forces at different instants of the passage of B'. If these do not suflSoe 
to elongate ^ to an eccentricity greater than 0*8826, the tides raised in B 
merely die down after S' has receded. If however the impulses received 
from B' once elongate S to an eccentricity greater than 0*8826, unstable 
motion follows, quite independently of the subsequent motion of B'^ and the 
sequence of events in B is that described and sketched in fig. 60. 

If B' is supposed to describe an approximately rectilinear path past B 
with a constant relative velocity v, I have found that the closed distance of 
safe approach JR is given by 




0*676 


(376*1), 


where M' is the mass of S' and p is the density of B, supposed uniform. 

If we assign to v the value «=> y {M -+■ M'^IR, which is appropriate to a 
circular orbit at a distance R, the limiting distance R takes the form 

(ifef + if ') (3162). 

This value of R is somewhat less than the value given by equation 
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(375*1), Sind necessarily so, since transitory tidal forces are necessarily less 
potent than permanent ones, tut it is not greatly less. 



Eig. 60. Oonfigxixations of a lig.iiid laasB Babjeotei to inteoBe GDidaJi Eoroes. 


ExPLAIirATION. 

(a) XJndiBtoxted Bpbere, and longest spheroid -wbibh is statically stable (e = 0*8826). 

[ 1 ) Ijongest spheroid which is dynamically stable (e=0’9477), and pear-shaped figure 
derived by third harmonic displacement. 

(c) More elongated pear-^aped figure, smd fignxe derived by fourth hanaonio displacement. 

(d) last fi.gnte more elongated, and with fifth hairmoxjio displaoement superposed. 
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A-ctaally the value vre have assumed for t;® is impossibly small for two 
stars in an encounter. The velocity of fall from infinity alone is \/2 times 
that appropriate to a circalar orhit, so that when tvro stars meet, the value of 
•0 must be greater than that assumed above by a factor of at least */%. 
As a consequence the value of _K necessary for break-up is less than S4 per 
cent, of that gfiven by equation (8 7' 6* 2). But this still does nob differ very 
greatly from the simple equilibrium value given by formula (37^5*1), at any 
rate so long as the masses M and M' are comparable. 

Equation ^375*1^ would however suggest that the limiting distance for 
tidal break-up could be made very large by taking M' very large compared 
with Af. This is true on. an equilibrium theory of the tides but equation 
(376*2) shews it is not so when dynamical factors are taken into account. 
When M' is very large the two stars shoot past one another with such 
a high relative velocity that the more intense tidal forces have very little 
time in which to operate ; the shortness of the time of action neutralises th^ 
intensity of the forces. 


Tidal Effects in a Compressible Mass, 


377. When there is great central condensation of masBS the problem 
assnmes a different form. Let us consider the extreme case of a body whose 
■whole mass may be treated as concentrated at its centre as in Boohe’s 
model (§ 229), so that its gravitational potential is always yMfr. 

If this mass is under the influence of its ovra gravitabion, and also of a 
tidal field of force of potential Vt, the total gravitation potential O is 
given by 

Xa = 2^-4- Vr (S7?-l). 


Let the tidal force originate in a second star iS' which may be treated as 
a point of mass M' at a distance Jt, If r' denotes distance from this point, 
the whole potential of S' is ^M' /r\ but only a part of this produces tidal 
forces. Part goes in producing the acceleration lyAf'/ A® of -which maybe 
supposed to originate from a field of force of potential Subtracting 

this, the effective tide generating potential is 


y T- — ' » 


and the -total potential fi is 

n.,[f 



Jt? 


(877*2). 


Following an equilibrium theory of the tides, the houndary of the surface 
of S must be one of the system of equipotentials fl = constant. The tidal 
disruption of JS will commence when, if ever, there is no closed equipobenbial 
capable of containing the whole volume of 8. 
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Discussing the equipotentials O « constant in the manner adopted in 
§ 229 we find that, whatever the values of M and M' may he, the equipotentials 
sniTOundiiig the point Jkf are at first spheres, but give place to open equi- 
potentials at a certain distance from M. Fig. 61 shews the equipotentials 
drawn for the special case of M.' = 231. The last closed, equipotential is 
drawn thick, and its whole volume is found by quadrature to be equal 
to that of a sphere of radius 0‘348 JS. 



Pig. 61 . 


Similarly fig. 62 shews the equipotentials drawn for the limiting case of 
M'fM— 00 . The mass M‘ is now of course at infinity. The outermost 
curve constitutes the last closed equipotential, and its volume is found by 



Pig. 62 . 


The critical equipotential occurs when is at a distance which bears a 
certain ratio to the undisturhed radius oi S. From the figures just given it 
is found that the critical values of M are 

( M\^ 

Vo — (SVT'S), 

whenJf7M=oo, B =l-75r^J n ..... (3'77'4). 
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Nebulae suggestive of Tidal Action 
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jk.^ soon as JR 1)6(50111.68 less fchari these csriticsal values, no closed ecj^ui- 
. potential is csapable of containing' the 'whole mass of S. A certain amount 
begins to spill out through the sharp pointed, conical end. of the last closed 
equipotential, and the ti(3al disruption of S has began. 

We may notice that the critical values of JR determined hy e(iuationB 
(37*7-3) and (377-4) do not differ ^videl7 from that given by equation (375-1), 
although the two equations just obtained refer to a body with extreme con- 
densation of mass, while the earlier equation referred to a body having no 
central condensation of mass at all. 

The Birth oy Planets. 

378. The matter "which is ejected through the funnel-shaped end of the 
last closed equipotential may scatter into space and fall back: into the star S 
■unless it is of sufBLcient amount for its own gra'vitation to kieep it together. 
If it is of sufficient mass to cohere under its own gravitation, it will form a 
long filament, pointing approximately towards the tide-generating mass S', 
or possibly two long filaments starting oat from antipodal points of S, the 
two filaments not generally being symmetrical, and the more massive pointing 
towards 3'. Plate XI VI sbews two photographs of act'ual nebulae whose, 
configarations may or may not be due to tidal action but which in any case 
serve to indicate 'bhe type of motion which theory predicts ought to occur 
■under the action of sufficiently intense tidal forces. 

The long filament or filaments of matter just described cannot he stable 
so long as their density remains approximately uniform. They form suitable 
subjects for the action of gravitational instability of the kind discus^d 
in § 314. As the result of the operation of gravitational instabtilrty, pot* 
densations "will form ronnd which the whole matter of the filain^ts 
"ultimately condense into detailed masses. These condensations hstyt an 
average mass M equal to vvhere X is given by formula (31fi-2),,so that 

jr = (g^)* c«/) - ♦ (8T8-1). 

Table XXXI (p, 342) shews that with reasonable values for the density 
and molecular velocity of the ejected matter, each condensation "would have a 
mass of the order of magnitude of the actual masses of tbe planets. It is 
suggested that the planets originated out of such condensations. 

379. In both the extreme cases of an incompressible mass of aniform 
density and of a mass witb its density distributed as in Rochets model, w© 
have found that a sufficiently close encounter with another star will result ia 
the break, up of the mass into detached pieces. In the former case, however, 
the final broken up pieces are each of a mass comparable "witb that of th© 
parent star ; in the latter case, the fragments which are pulled off by tidal 
action are of comparatively insignificant mass, so that the mnss of the parent 
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star is only sligh-tly reduced by the process of disruptiou. A comparison, 
with the actual facts of the solar system makes it clear that the parent sun 
must have approximated much more closely to Roche’s model than to the 
incompressible mass. 

Thus the sun must have had considerable condensation of mass, and the 
earth and the other planets must have been formed from its outermost layers 
in the manner investigated in 37T and 378. 

The Birth of Satellites. 

380. The principal characteristics of the solar system are reproduced with 
great fidelity in the smaller systems formed by J upiter and Saturn with their 
accompanying families of satellites. Each of these small systems is so exact 
a replica in miniature of the solar system that no suggested origin for the 
main system can be accepted unless it can account equally for the smaller 
planetary systems; any hypothesis which assigned different origins to the 
main system and the sub-systems would be condemned by its own artificiality. 

Immediately after the birth of any planet, say Jupiter, the original 
situation repeats itself in miniature, J upiter now playing the part originally 
assigned to the sun, while the sun or the wandering star, or possibly both 
together, play the part of the tide-raising disturber. Again we get the 
emitted filament, again the formation of condensations, and again, as the final 
result, a ehaiii of detached masses. Since Jupiter, the sun and the disturbing 
star aj’e all moving originally in the same plane, Jupiter’s satellites, when 
formed, ought also to move in this plane. Not only Jupiter and his satellites 
but all the other planets and their satellites are observed to move approxi- 
mately in the same plane, apart from the exceptions occurring on the outer 
edges of the system which have already been noted in § 2 5 this plane mast 
then mark the plane of the orbit of the wandering star which was the author 
of the whole disturbance. 

The great disparity in mass between parent and children which prevails 
in the solar system repeats itself in the planetary systems. The sun’s mass is 
1047 times that of his greatest satellite, Jupiter, while Jupiter’s mass is 
12,300 times that of his largest satellite, and the corresponding ratio in the 
system of Saturn is 4160. The nearest appio^h to equality of mass is found 
in the system of the earth and moon with a mass-ratio of 81 to 1. This 
suggests that in each case there must have been great condensation of mass 
in the parent body, and that the satellites have been formed by gravitational 
instability as condensations in filaments of comparatively small mas a. 

In systems possessing many satellites, namely those of the Sun, Jupiter 
and Saturn, a gen^l tendency may be detected for the masses to increase 
up to a maximum as we pass outwards through the system, and subsequently 
to fell off to a minimum. In the main, system, for instance, there is a regular 
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progression of increasing mass tiiroiigli Mercury, Y enus. Earth, Mars to the 
maximum mass of Jupiter, -which is broken only "by the anomalous mass of 
Mars; on the descending side the progression through Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, Neptune fails only through Neptune being some 17 per cent, more 
massive than Uranus. Clearly when a tidal filament is drawn out of a hreak- 
ing up star, the matter -will he richest near the centre of the filament and 
will tail off at both ends ; this may provide an explanation of the appearance 
of the more massive planets, Jupiter and Saturn, near the centre of the 
planetary sequence, and of the similar phenomenon in the planetary systems. 

381. So long as the problem is discussed in general terms, it looks as 
though the process might go on for ever, each satellite of each planet pro- 
ducing a family of sub-satellites to circle around it, and so on od imfnitwm. 
Common sense suggests that there must be a limit somewhere, and calcula- 
tion enables us to fix this limit quite definitely. 

The first five satellites of Saturn all have masses of the order of 
10“ grammes. Formula (378T) shews that for bodies of this mass to be 
formed by gravitational instability out of a gaseous filament, the density of 
the original filament must he many hundreds or thousands of times that of 
■water. Such a density is incompatible with the gaseous state, and the obvious 
deduction is that these bodies were not bom out of a gaseous filament or, at 
any rate, were not gaseous when bom. 

We could have reached the same conclusion in another way. The small 
satellites of Saturn are even now, in their solid states, too small to retain an 
atmosphere; if they were suddenly transformed into gas they would be sMll 
less able to retain their outer layers of gas and would rapidly dissipate 
space. This conclusion is entirely independent of any special theodies^ # 
cosmogony; whatever view we hold as to their origin, it is comparatively 
certain that most of the asteroids, the majority of the satellites of the planets, 
and of course the particles of Saturn’s rings have been solid or liquid fSeom 
birth. 

This it is that filxes the limit to the birth of endless generations of satel- 
lites. Gaseous bodies below a certain limit of age cannot hold together 
gravitationally but immediately dissipate into space. A brief reprieve fiom 
this law is provided by the possibility of the matter liquefying or solidifying 
before the process of dissipation is complete, and it is probably owing bo the 
action of this reprieve that most of the satellites of the plane-ts, and possibly 
the smaller planets themselves owe their present existence. But the -very 
circumstance which saves the lives of these small individuals prevents their 
giving hirth to further generations of astronomical bodies. 

382. The more liquid a planet was at birth the less likely it would be to 
be broken up tidally by the still gaseous sun. But the discussion of 1 879 has 
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indicated that if such a tidal "break-iip occurred, the masses of primary and 
satellites ’would be more nearly equal than if the planet had been "wholly 
gaseous. Thus on passing from planets ’which were "wholly gaseous at birth 
to planets "which were wholly liquid either at or immediately after their 
birth, we ought first to find planets with large numbers of relatively small 
satellites, and, after passing through the boundary cases of planets "with small 
numbers of relatively large satellites, come to planets "with no satellites at 
all. This is exactly what we find in the solar system. Starting from J u pi ter 
and Saturn, each with nine relatively small satellites, we pass Mars "with only 
two satellites and the earth with its one relatively large satellite, and come to 
Venus and Mercury "which have no satellites at all. Proceeding in the other 
direction from Jupiter and Saturn, we pass Uranus with four small satellites 
and come to Neptune with one comparatively big satellite. The earth and 
Neptune, "which have only one satellite each, and those comparatively large 
ones, form the obvious division between planets which were originally liquid 
and those which were originally gaseous. Thus we may conjecture that 
Mercury and V enus must have become liquid or solid immediately after birth, 
that the Earth and Neptune were partly liquid and partly gaseous, and that 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus were born gaseous and remained gaseous 
during the birth of their families of satellites. 

Confirmatory evidence is provided hy the circumstance that the masses 
of Mars and Uranus are abnormally small for their positions in the sequence 
of planets. If, as we have supposed, the planets were bom out of a continuous 
filament of matter, the mass of Mars at birth ought to have been intermediate 
between those of the Earth and Jupiter, while the mass of Uranus ought to 
have been intermediate between those of Neptune and Saturn. If however 
the two anomalous planets Mars and Uranus were the two smallest planets 
to be bom in the gaseous state, they would be likely to suffer more than the 
other planets from dissipation of their outer layers. If we suppose that Mars 
and Uranus are only jfragments of planets which were initially far more 
massive than they now are, then the anomalies disappear and the pieces of 
the puzzle begin to fit together in a very satisfactory manner. 

Effects of a, Resisting Medium. 

383. The matter which was ejected from the sun by the tidal cataclysm 
cannot all have immediately condensed into planets ; a considerable amount 
of gas must at first have been scattered throughout the space surrounding 
the sun, formmg a resisting medium, through which the new-hom planets 
had to fight their way. The effect of such a resisting medium can be studied 
by giving a negative sign to G- in the analysis of § 261 ; we see that the 
presence of a resisting medium must lessen the eccentricity of the orbits of 
the planets, so that if the medium; remains in existence for long enough, all 
planets and their satellites must acquire approximately circular orbits. 
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Jefireys* lias studied tKe rate at which the eccentricities of planetary 
orhits vould be reduced by the action of sact a medium, and finds that the 
orbit of Mercury would be reduced to its present ecceutricity in a period of 
th.e order of 3000 million years,, a time which agrees well with other estimates 
of the age of the solar system. It is q[uite likely that this primitive resisting 
medium has not yet been wholly absorbed by the sun and planets, and the 
particles which scatter the zodiacal light may well form the last surriving 
vestiges of it. 

The Fregyuemy of Planetcery Systems in Space. 

384. It appears to be clearly established that, whatever structure we 
assign to a primitive sun, a planetary system cannot come into being merely 
as the result of the sun’s rotation. If a sun, rotating alone in space, is 
not able of itself to produce its family of planets and satellites, it becomes 
necessary to invoke the presence and assistance of some second body. This 
brings us at once to the Tidal Theory. But our analysis has shewn that the 
passage of this second body will have no permanent effect on the sun unless 
tfcie centre of the second body passes with a distance of some 2 or 3 stellar 
radii of the centre of the sun. X'he limit is not very much greater than 
the distance at which a physical collision takes place. Now in § 286 we 
calculated that, with the present distribution of stars in the neighbour- 
hood of the sun, a given star is only likely to meet with actual collision once 
ioL 6 years. Its chance of a tidal encounter of sufficient intensity to 

break it up into a planetary system is somewhat, but not much, greater. We 
may perhaps suppose that the chance is twice as great, bub we must also 
take into account that not every encounter of the requisite closeness can be 
expected to form a planetary system. 

At a rough estimate we may suppose that a given star’s chance of forming 
a planetary system is one in 5 x 10^*' years. Allotting an average age of 6 x 10^® 
years to the stars, we find that only about one star in 100,000 can have 
formed a planetary system in the whole of its life, so that only about one star 
in. 100,000 is at present surrounded by planets. Planetary systems must then 
be of the nature of “freak-formations”; they do not appear in the normal 
evolutionary course of the normal star. 

To a rough approximation we may regard the stars of the galactic system 
as consisting of about 100 million stars packed approrimately as closely as 
the stars in the neighhourhood of the snn, and a far greater number 
scattered far more sparsely in space. In the former group of 1 OO million stars 
planetary systems must form at the rate of about one per 5 x 10® years; in the 
latter the stars are so sparse that the chance of planetary systems coming into 
being may be almost neglected- We may conclude that in the whole of the 
galactic system planetary systems only come into being at the mte of about one 

■* Jkf.f'T'. iiSXYXii. (1918), p. 424. 
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per 5000 jnillioii years, so that oiir own system, with an age of the order of 
2000 millioi years, is probably the yoimgest system in the whole galactic 
system of stars. 

The contrast between the slowness of cosmogonic events as disclosed by 
the figures just given, and the rapidity with which events move on our earth, 
leads to some interesting reflections. Let ns suppose that civilisation on our 
earth is 10,000 years old. If each planetary system in the universe contains 
ten planets, and life and civilisation appear in due course on each, then civilisa- 
tions appear in the galactic system at an average rate of one per 500 million 
years, It Mows that we should probably have to visit 50,000 galaxies 
before finding a dvilisation as yoeg as our own. And as we have only 
studied cosmogony for some 200 years, we should have to search through 
about 25 million galaxies, if they exist, before encountering cosmogonists as 
primitive as ouiselvea fe may well be the most ignorant cosmogonists in 
the whole of space. 



CHAPTER XVTI 

CONCLTTSIOK 

386. Now that the detailed discussion of particular problems is ended, we 
may perhaps attempt to snnimarise our results and tentative conclusions, 
sacrificing logical and chronological order in favour of the arrangement which 
offers the broadest and simplest view of the whole subject, 

The easiest part of the problem of cosmogony is the interpretation of the 
observed shapes of astronomical bodies and formations. Here the effects of 
rotation have proved to be of primary importance. The earth and many of the 
planets have the shape of flattened oranges. The degree of flattening is such 
as would he produced by quite slow rotation about an axis, and there is no 
room for doubt that this is the actual cause of the observed flattening. It is 
possible to trace out theoretically the shapes assumed by astronomical bodies 
having all possible amounts of rotation. Mathematical investigation shews 
that the flattened-orange shape is assumed hy all bodies in slow rotation, no 
matter what their internal constitution and arrangement may he, but that 
with more rapid rotation the shape depends on the internal arrangement of the 
body, being especially affected by the extent to which its mass is concentrated 
at or near its centre. 

Two special and quite extreme types of arrangement have been considered 
in detail. In the flrst the body is supposed to consist of matter which cannot 
be compressed and is of uniform density throughout; to fix our ideit^, W 
may think of a mass of water. As the rotation of such a mast incJreaies, the 
orange becomes flatter and flatter but retains the shape of an oblate sphoroid 
througboTit, until a stage is reached beyond which the flattening cannot go. 
At this stage the body abandons its circular cross-section ; it elongates and 
concentrates its mass around one of the diameters in its equatorial plane, 
thus forming an ellipsoid with three unequal axes. This prc>cess continues until 
the mass forms a cigar-shaped figure with a length equal to nearly three tim^ 
its shorter diameter. At this point the mass begins to concentrate about two 
distiuct points on its longest diameter, a furrow or waist forming near the 
centre which continually deepens until it cuts the body into two distinct 
detached masses. These rotate in orbital motion about one another like the 
earth and moon, except that the two masses are more nearly equal and are 
closer together. 

It is possible for a single rotating mass to assume all these configura- 
tions in turn. The concepb, first introduced by Laplace, of a mass shrinking 
and at the same time increasing its speed of rotation, because its rotational 
momentum must remain constant, remains of the utmost importance tec 
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cosmogony to-day. It seems probsuble that Laplace’s concept must he modified 
in one respect ; we no longer contemplate a slow gradual shrinkage, hut rather 
a contraction by spasms, a star remaining of about the same size through a 
long period of time, after which a fairly rapid contraction occurs, followed by 
another long epoch of unchanging size, another rapid contraction, and so on. 

This jerldness of contraction is ultimately due to the fact that the atoms 
out of which the stars are built are not continuous structures. The most 
important part of an atom, the positively charged nucleus at its centre, is also 
the smallest. In this, just because of its smallness, the main mass of the atom 
resides. The atom is a very open structure, being rather more so than the solar 
system. The nucleus corresponds to the sun, and around this the other con- 
stituents of the atom, the negative electrons, revolve like planets. The revolving 
electrons may form 1 , 2, 3 or more rings surrounding the nucleus. At the 
high temperatures which prevail inside the stars the atoms are much broken 
up. As the temperature changes, the size of the atom necessarily changes 
by a whole ring at a time, and these jumps in the sizes of the atoms shew 
themselves in jumps in the sizes of the stars. The radii of atoms which have 
0, 1, 2, 3, . .. rings of electrons revolving round their nuclei are in the proportion 
0^ : 1® : 2® : 3® : - and if all the stars of a given mass are graded according 
to size, we find that they fall into groups in which the radii are in something 
like these same proportions. 

This is of course not the whole story, for the volumes of stars differ sub- 
stautially from the aggregate volume of the atoms of which they are formed, 
while theory and observation both shew that the groups of configurations 
corresponding to the different atomic radii remain distinct only in unusually 
massive stars. In stars of moderate mass the distinction becomes blurred, so 
that the various types of configuration merge continuously into one another, 
but we have found that the diameters of stars of large mass reflect quite 
clearly the different possible diameters of the atoms of which they are 
composed. Thus it is possible to say that in one group of stars each atom 
in the main central mass has two rings of electrons left in orbital motion 
around it, in another group of smaller size only one ring of electrons survives, 
while in another group of still smaller size, the “white dwarfs,” nearly all the 
atoms are stripped hare of electrons, and only the positive nuclei are left. 

Thus in a sense the secret of the structure of the atom is written across 
the heavens in the diameters of the stars. !For instance, the great disparity 
in size between the white dwarfs and the group of stars of next larger size, 
the "main sequence” stars, provides evidence that the positive nucleus has a 
diameter far smaller than the first ring of atoms surrounding it; we have 
astronomical proof of the “openness of structure” of the atom. 

While a star shrinks, whether continuously or by j erks, its rotation increases, 
and it can run through the whole sequence of configurations just described, 
ending as a binary star. 
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The foreg’oiag discussion, has assumed that a star may be treated as a mass 
of uniform iucompressible liquid such as "water. Actual stars are not so simple 
as this, but our detailed mathematical discussion has indicated that they will 
behave very much as though they were. An actual star cannot rotate at the 
same speed throughout, for we have found that the continual emission 
of radiation from its surface must necessarily exercise a hraldng eiBFeet upon 
its outer layers, which accordingly rotate less rapidly than the inner layers. 
Moreover, the tenuous gaseous outer layers of a star must have very different 
physical properties from a uniform incompressible liquid. But their very 
tenuity makes it permissible to disregard them entirely. It is the massive 
inner layers that determine the dynamical conduct of the star ; the outer 
layers merely form an obscuring veil drawn round those parts of the star 
which are dynamically important, conforming to their gravitationaJ field but 
coucealing their motions. 

Nevertheless our theoretical investigations have shewn that it will not 
always he permissible to disregard the effects of the outer layers of a rotating 
mass. The more massive a star is, the more we have found its mass to be 
concentrated towards its centre, and the greater is the relative extent of its 
atmosphere. When a body has a mass far greater than that of a star, its 
whole mass may he supposed concentrated at one point, namely its centre, 
while its tenuous atmosphere occupies practically the whole of its volume. 

Such masses, when set in rotation, assume shapes very different from those 
assumed by uniform incompressible masses. With slow rotation they shew the 
universal flattened-orange formation, but speedier rotation brings about a> 
departure from this shape; they become flatter but do not remain oblate 
spheroids. When a certain critical speed of rotation is reached, they assume 
the shape of a double convex lens with a perfectly sharp edge.. Still further 
rotation causes the atmosphere to spill out through the sharp edge of the lens 
into the equatorial plane, leading to a succession of configurations in which 
the central mass continually retains the critical lens-shaped configuration, 
while more and more of its outer layer becomes spilled out and constitutes a 
thin disc of matter rotating in the equatorial plane. 

Fig. 63 shews the contrast between the series (a) of configurations assumed 
by a rotating body of uniform, or nearly uniform, density, and the series (6) 
assumed by a rotating body whose mass is highly condensed towards its centre, 
lu every case the dotted line represents the axis of rotation. 

The two chains of configurations are those of two extreme types of mass, 
one (fe) having its mass entirely concentrated at its centre, and the other 
(a) having its mass spread uniformly throughout its volume, Actual astro-* 
nomical masses will lie somewhere between these two extremes, and a mass 
half-way between might naturally be expected to follow a sequence of con- 
figurations half-way between (a) and (6). Theory shews, however, that it 
does not. As the degree of central condensation steadily increases, the body * 
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continues to follow sequence (a), or at any rate a sequence which differs from it 
only in non-essentials, until, when a certain critical degree of central condensa- 
tion is reached, it suddenly swings over and follows sequence Q>\ and this same 
sequence is followed by all masses having a greater degree of concentration 
than that at which the cross-over occurs. Thus, as regards essential features, 
there are only the two sequences (a) and (6) to be considered, and a rotating 
mass will follow the one or the other, according to the degree to which its 
mass is concentrated near its centre. 

The first sequence is that through which an ordinary star breaks up to 
form a binary system. The fact that a star follows this sequence rather than 
sequence (6) proves that it cannot have any enormous central condensation 
of mass, detailed analysis shewing that it cannot be in a purely gaseous 
state. In its central regions at least the atoms must be jammed together so 
that the matter approximates to the liquid rather than to the gaseous state ; 
this in turn shews that some at least of its atoms must have rings of electrons 
left in orbital motion around them. 



Pig. €3. The sequence of configurations of masBes rotating under their own gravitation: 

(a) Xiiquid masses and masses of nearly uniform density. 

(&) Gaseous masses and masses whose density is highly concentrated in their oeutral regions. 


The second sequence of configurations (&) is that exhibited by the spiral 
and other nebulae whose masses are enormously greater than those of ordinary 
stars. When Dr Hubble set out to classify the observed nebular forms he 
tried to disregard all theoretical predictions, but nevertheless found himself 
compelled to classify the normal nebulae as forming precisely the linear 
sequence (6) predicted by theory (see Plates IX, X and XIII). 

We see then that a large proportion of the configurations of astronomical 
bodies be explained as the configurations of rotating masses. Binary 
stars and elliptical and spiral nebulae admit of such an explanation, while 
we have conjectured that the rotation which just precedes fission may explain 
the characteristic, behaviour of Cepheid variables and of some long-period 
variables. But rotation has not yet been able to explain the characteristic 
^irai ifiiape of the arms of spiral nebulae, and definitely fails to explain the 
distinctive formation observed in the solar system. 
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S86. The extra-galactic nebulae and star clouds are the most massive 
astronomical formations knovm, their masses being of the order of a thousand 
milHon suns. The masses of the rather enigmatical globular clusters are 
probably distinctly smaller, hut hardly of a different order of magnitude. After 
these there is a great gap until "we come to the stars "w^ith masses comparable 
with the sun. In discussing still smaller masses we are perforce limited to the 
solar system, since they could not be observed in more distant systems. Here 
fi®adii a great gap appears; after the sun, the next most massive body is 
Jupifcer, whose mass is less than a thousandth part of that of the sun, and then 
come the planets in general with masses of the order of a ten-thousandth part 
of the sun’s mass. After these there is another great gap, and then a still 
smaller system of bodies, the satellites, which have masses of the order of only 
a ten -thousandth part of the masses of their primaries. 

W'e have seen that an explanation of these discontinuities in the sequence 
of masses is provided by the action of gravitational instability, which also 
explains how one group of masses is formed out of another. This single concept 
* has proved capable of explaining the births of four successive generations of 
astronomical bodies, each being horn through the action of gravitational in- 
stability from the generation of more massive bodies immediately preceding it 


W^e have found that, as Newton first conjectured, a chaotic mass of gas of 
approximately uniform density and of very great extent would he dynamically 
nnstnble; nuclei would tend to form in it, around which the vvhole of the 
noatter would ultimately condense. W e have obtained a formula which enables 
aa to calculate the average distance apart at which these nuclei would form 
in a medium of given density, and tbis determines the average mass which 


would ultimately condense round each. 

If all the matter in those parts of the universe which are accessible bo 
our observation, a sphere of about 14)0 million light-years radius, were spread 
cut uniformly, it would form a gas of density 10"“ or thereabouts. We have 
calculated that gravitational instability would cause such a medinm to break 
up into detached bodies whose distance apart would he of the same 
the observed distance between the spiral nebulae ; the mass of each such body 
v?ould accordingly he about equal to the mass of the average spiral nebula 
We may conjecture, although it is improbable that we shall ever be able ^ 
prove, that the spiral nebulae were formed in this way. Any currents m the 

primaeval chaotic medium would persist as rotations of the nebu ae, a , as 
these would be rotating with different speeds, they might be expected to shew 
all the various types of configurations of our sequence (b), which is what is 

sfcctu ally observed. u 

■Xhose ne-bnlae wkose rotational momentam -tfas suffioimt to cany t om 
past the critieal leBticalax shape in the course of 1he.r shnnkage 

a certain amount of matter in their ^ 

oated in the last two dkgreums of B^uenoe (5). Since s uniformly apread-ouh 
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distribution of matter in this plane would be unstable, gravitational 
instability would again cause condensations to form and the shed matter 
would ultimately break up into a series of separate detached bodies. Calcula- 
tion shews that these would each have a mass of the same order as the masses 
of the stars. This makes it exceedingly likely that we have here found the 
birthplaces of the stars. It is significant that stars are observed in abundance 
in the outer regions of the spiral nebulae, but none in the inner lenticular 
regions, or in those spherical or elliptical nebulae which, having stopped short 
of the critical lenticular configurations, have shed no matter out into their 
equatorial planes. Thus stars are found precisely in those regions in which 
theory predicts that they should be formed by gravitational instability and 
nowhere else. 

Normally the reign of gravitational instability must end with the birth of 
stars. The masses of the stars are too small for further shrinkage to carry 
them again along sequence (6), so that if such shrinkage occurs, the stars 
must follow sequence (a) and may finally break up into binary systems. 

In a few exceptional cases, however, gravitational instability may come into 
action again. On rare occasions it may happen that one star passes so near to 
another that it draws out long arms of matter, these being in effect exaggerated 
tides caused by the near proximity of the two stars. When this occurs, the 
matter in these arms is a fit subject for the operation of gravitational instability, 
and calculation shews that the matter would condense into detached bodies, 
each of mass about equal to that of the planets. In this way we conjecture 
that our earth and the other planets were born out of the sun. Such planets 
as do not liquefy or solidify at once may in their turn be caused to eject long 
arms of matter which the operation of gravitational instability will break up 
into detached masses, the satellites of the planets. Our moon forms a rather 
exceptional case, having a mass far more nearly equal to its primary than is 
found anywhere else in the solar system. W^e have found that this indicates 
that the earth must have been partially liquefied before the moon was born. 

The action of gravitational instability must finally end with the birth of 
satellites. To escape the fate of dissipating away into space these must con- 
dense into either liquid or solid form immediately after birth, and when they 
have done this, gravitational instability can obtain no further hold over them. 
We have found, however, that gravitational instability accounts for the birth 
of four generations of astronomical bodies in succession, of nebulae out of 
chaos, of stars out of nebulae, of planets out of stars and of satellites out of 
planets* Our conclusion that these successive generations are bom by gravi- 
tational instability demands no hypotheses beyond the presence of forces which 
are already known to exist, namely gravitation and gas-pressure, and it survives 
at every step the test of numerical computation. 

387. Another section of cosmogony deals with the time required for these 
T^ocesses to occur and, as a consequence, with the total age of the universe. 
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Terrestrial evidence indicates that the age of the earth must he between 
1500 and 6000 million years, so that this is probably the time which has 
elapsed since the planets and their satellites were bom out of the sun. But 
stellar evidence demands far greater ages for the stars. We have estimated 
that the time necessary for the primaeval chaos to condense into nebulae must 
have been much more than 60,000 million years ; the time for the condensa- 
tions in these nebulae to form stars rotating with some approach to uniformity 
of angular velocity, such as is shewn by the sun, is of the order of 10“ years. 
The time required for the motions of the stars to acquire the observed ap- 
proximation to a final steady state of equipartition of energy is again of the 
order of 10“ years. The distribution of the eccentricities and periods in the 
orbits of binary stars is such as to suggest that these orbits have been moulded 
by long ages of interaction with other stars, and calculation enables us to fix 
the length of the necessary time as being of the order of 10“ years. Older 
binary systems shew a closer approach to equality of mass in their two 
constituents than is shewn by younger systems, and calculation shews that 
the time necessary to establish the approximation to equality observed in 
the older system is of the order of 10“ years. The galactic system is a 
confused medley of stars moving nearly at random, but still shewing some 
faint evidence of ordered motion. A few of the more massive stars move in 
orderly parallel motion like flights of swans or ducks; the majority move with 
the random motion of a cloud of starlings. But it seems reasonable to 
suppose that at one time these latter also shewed the same type of ordered 
motion as is still shewn by their more massive companions. A dynamical 
investigation has shewn that the time necessary to break up the formation 
of the less massive stars would again be of the order of 10“ years. Thus all 
available lines of evidence agree in assigning lives of the order of millions of 
millions of years to the stars. 

388. We observe a star because it is emitting radiation. Modern physical 
theory teaches that all radiation carries mass with it, so that the emission of 
radiation necessarily diminishes the mass of a star. The rate of diminution 
of a starts mass is readily calculated ; the rate at which the sun’s mass is 
diminiHhi-n g is found, for instance, to be 250 million tons a minute. 

Neither the sun nor any other star can continue radiating away its mass 
at such a rate for ever. The mass of a star fixes a limit to the total amount 
of radiation it can emit, just as surely as the volume of a cistern fixes a limit 
to the total amount of water it can emit. In the case of the star there is no 
replenishment, or at least none comparable with the amount lost. The sun 
loses 260 million tons of mass every minute, and there is no known source of 
replenishment which can supply new mass to it at even a small fraction of 
this rate. 

Calculation shews that a star whose age is 10** years must in the course 
of its life have emitted radiation whose total mass is many times greater than 
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the present totainaass of the star. Not only, then, are the masses of the stars 
gradually melting away into radiation, but in most stars the greater part of 
the mass has already so melted. 

The amount of mass which is left to a star provides a measure of the 
length of time during which it can continue to emit radiation. We find, for 
instance, that the sun possesses enough mass to continue to radiate at its 
present rate for 15 million million years. Actually the sun can look forward 
to a longer life than this, for as a star ages the rate at which it radiates 
away energy, and so the rate at which it spends its mass, continually 
diminishes. When allowance is made for this senile tendency to parsimony, 
we find that stars such as our sun can continue to shine for some hundreds 
of millions of millions of years. 

389. At the beginning of its life a star has a huge store of mass, the 
greater part of which is destined ultimately to be transformed into radiation. 
There is only one way known to physics in which such enormous amounts of 
mass can he stored, namely in the form of electrons and protons which are 
combined into atoms, although not necessarily atoms of terrestrially known 
types. And the radiation of the stars must he provided by the annihilation 
of these atoms. An investigation into the stability of the stars has shewn that 
for th© stars to be stable structures, not liable suddenly to transform their whole 
mass explosively into radiation, their atoms must liberate energy spontaneously 
as the rasdioaotive a^ do, the rate of liberation not depending to any great 
ertent, on, the denaty ca? temperature. The relatively cool temperature of the 
earth's surface proves that terrestrial atoms have no appreciable capacity for 
liberating energy, so that the atoms which liberate energy in the sun and 
stars must be of different type &om terrestrial atoms. 

Thus the future radiation is stored in the form of electrons and protons in 
the star, and the process of liberation of energy must consist of an annihilation 
of matter, electrons and protons neutralising one another and setting ire© 
radialdon of mass equivalent to that of the annihilated matter. Different 
types of matter must be liable to annihilation at different rates, so that it 
ought to be possible to estimate the age of a star ©ither from the amount of 
matter left, or from the proportions in which the different types of matter 
occur. An important reservation must, however, be made. W^e have found 
reasons for thinking that atoms which are completely broken up into their con- 
stituent electrons and protons are immune from annihilation. If so w© cannot 
^mate the age of a star unless we know for how long and to what extent 
its atoms have been pr^erved from axmlhilatiou in this manner. 

Tor instance, if we suppose that the sun has always been a normal star 
radiating energy at the rate normally appropriate to its mass, calculation 
shews that it cannot have existed for more than 8 million million years. !But 
this of life can be extended indefinitely if we suppose part of it to 
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liave "been spent as a “white dwarfl” The matter in these stars is protected 
from annihilation, with, the result that they are so feebly Inminons for their 
mass as to upset all calculations. We have no means of knowing whether 
the sun, or any other star, has spent part of its life as a white dwarf or not. 
Theory is not altogether hostile to such a possibility, while observation is 
necessarily silent on the matter since white dwarfe are so faint that the vast 
majority of them escape observation entirely. 

Similarly, the dense central nuclei of the spiral and other ertra-galaotic 
nebulae probably consist of matter which is broken up into its ultimate 
constituent parts and so is immune from annihilation. These nebulae are in 
effect vast storehouses of matter which is immune from annihilation and on 
which age produces no effect. Thus those stars which look the youngest may, 
although this is hardly likely, actually consist of the oldest atoms, and, in any 
case, it becomes impossible to divide either stars or atoms up into young and 
old. It is possible, although again perhaps hardly likely, that all atoms may 
originally have come into being at the same time, 

390. We have seen that the observed radii of stars of large mass fall into 
distinct detached groups, the different radii being easily identified as corre- 
sponding to the various rings of electrons which revolve round the atomic 
nucleus. The group of stars whose radii are smallest of all, the white dwarfs, 
consist mainly of atoms stripped bare of electrons right down to their nuclei. 
The next group, the main sequence stars, have atoms in which only one ring 
of electrons, the JT-ring, is left. The next group, the giant stars, have two 
rings left, and so on. For the temperatures in the inner regious of the stars to 
break up the atoms to the extent required for this identification, we have found 
that the stellar atoms must have atomic numbers in the neighbourhood of 95. 
If the stars were made of terrestrial atoms, the high interior temperatures 
of the stars would strip most of the atoms bare down to their nuclei. The com- 
pletely broken up atoms would now behave almost like a perfect gas, and this 
would make the star unstable, since we have found that a perfectly gaseous 
star generating its energy spontaneously bannot be in stable equilibrium. To 
keep the stars stable two separate conditions are necessary. The first, already 
mentioned, is that the stellar atoms must liberate their energy spontaneously, 
as the radioactive elements do ; the second requires that they must have 
atomic numbers somewhere in the neighbourhood of 95 which is just higher 
than the atomic numbers (84 — 92) of the radioactive elements. 

The atomic number of any atom is the number of electrons which revolve 
round the nucleus when the atom is complete, and this gives a measure of the 
complexity of structure of the atom. Our conclusion, then, is that stellar 
atoms are rather more complex than the most complex of terrestrial atoms, 
namely, the radioactive atoms. We may regard the stellar atoms, in a sense, 
as super-radioactive atoms. The sequence from these through the ordinal^ 
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radioactive atoms to non-radioactive atoms is not only one of decreasing atomic 
number and decreasing complexity of structure ; it is also one of decreasing 
capacity for liberating energy, the stellar atoms having far more capacity for 
liberating energy than radium or uranium, whereas of course the ordinary 
terrestrial atom has much less. 

The foregoing statements refer to a sort of average atom of which the star 
may be supposed to be composed. An actual star must be a mixture of 
a great number of kinds of atoms, including terrestrial atoms. These latter 
atoms are probably of little importance in the dynamics and physics of the 
star as a whole, but they have the special importance that, being the 
lightest atoms in the star, they float up to its surface and so determine its 
spectrum. 

Terrestrial chemistry, which deals only with these atoms, may properly be 
described as “surface-chemistry”; it must merge into a wider chemistry on 
passing inside a star. So also terrestrial physics is a mere “surface-physics.” 
Inside a star we are confronted at once with what appears to be the funda- 
mental physical process of the universe, the wholesale transformation of matter 
into radiation; and of this terrestrial physics knows nothing. Again, the 
greater part of the matter of the universe exists in a state of high dissociation 
of which surface-physics has neither knowledge nor experience. Clearly our 
physics and chemistry are mere fragments of wider-reaching sciences. 

391. In a quite different sense biology is a surface-science, since biology 
becomes meaningless in the interior of a star. Life implies duration in time, 
and there can be no life where atoms change their make-up millions of times 
per second. Life further implies mobility in space, and this restricts it to 
those small parts of the universe where the physical conditions, temperature in 
particular, permit of the existence of matter in the liquid state. This does not 
merely rule out the interior of a star; it rules out the whole star. Every known 
star pours out such an intense torrent of radiation as to make life quite im- 
possible on its surface. The only possible opportunities for the existence of 
life would appear to be on a planet some distance from the star's surface, this 
planet consisting necessarily only of “permanent” matter tom originally from 
the star’s surface and transplanted to a safe, but not too great, distance from 
its hot surface. Thus biological science may be described as planetary science, 
since nowhere else in the universe would it Seem to have any meaning. 

On rare occasions only does one star pass so near to another that planets 
can be tom out and left to solidify in space, to form the cool ash on which 
alone life can exist. At a rough computation, about one star in a million may 
be surrounded by planets, but probably only a small fraction even of these 
planets are possible abodes of life. Thus life is perforce limited to an amazingly 
small comer of the universe; whether it even exists where it can we have no 
means of knowing. 
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392. The cinematograph film which we set out to coustruct exhibits 
the universe as a mass of matter slowly but inexorably dissolving away into 
intangible radiation. The stars may be compared to icebergs which have broken 
away fi:om the main ice-packs — the extra-galactic nebulae — and are drifting 
into warmer seas and extinction. Nothing stands, everything melts away, 
except for the few permanent atoms which, like the rocks or stones of the 
iceberg, are destined to survive after all else has dissolved. We have esti- 
mated (§ 126) the average duration of the present matter of the universe to 
be of the order of 10“ years only. After some such period the main mass of 
matter now in existence will have been transformed into radiation. If all 
matter were completely annihilated, the estimated present mass-density of 
1*6 X 10-“ grammes per cubic centimetre would produce a mass-density of 
radiation of 1*35 x 10~“ ergs per cubic centimetre and this is the density of 
radiation at a temperature of 11*5 degrees absolute. But we cannot say how 
far this radiation may be diluted through invading parts of space in which no 
matter exists. 

While the far end of the film of pictures is fairly clear, the beginning is 
veiled in obscurity. We have been able to form an estimate of the time during 
which the stars have existed as stars, but we cannot say for how long their 
electrons and protons have existed, since, before they formed stars at all, they 
may have existed in completely dissociated form, immune from annihilation, in 
the central regions of the great nebulae. Thus the five to ten millions of millions 
of years which we have estimated as the average age of the stars only provides 
a sort of lower limit to the ages of the atoms, and so to the age of the 
universe. We can estimate the future life of the present matter of the 
universe from the rate at which it is transforming itself into radiation, but we 
can only fix a lower limit to its past life. Even so, this lower limit is so long 
as to create a suspicion that we may have appeared on the scene rather late 
in the history of the universe ; possibly the main drama of the universe is 
over, and our lot is merely to watch the unwanted ends of lighted candles 
burning themselves out on an empty stage. 

An alternative view is that there may be neither beginning nor end, so 
that we may speak of the ages of the stars but not of the age of the universe. 
It is difficult, but not impossible, to believe that matter can be continuously in 
process of creation, or possibly of re-creation out of stray radiation. If, how- 
ever, this obvious initial difficulty is disregarded, we are free to think of stars 
and other astronomical bodies as passing in an endless steady stream from 
creation to extinction, just as human beings pass from birth to the grave, 
with a new generation always ready to step into the place vacated by the old. 
Observation cannot finally decide between these two possibilities, but rather 
frowns upon the view just stated. If the number of objects in the various 
stages of development had proved to be roughly proportional to the times 
taken to pass through these stages, this being the characteristic of a steady 
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population, we could have maintained that the present universe shewed signs 
neither of beginning nor ending. But the galactic system of stars shews too 
many middle-aged stars, and too few infants or veterans, for such a view to 
commend itself. There is rather distinct evidence of a special birth of stars 
at about the time when onr sun was bom, and this leads naturally to the 
conjecture that the galactic system was born out of a spiral nebula whose 
main activity in producing stars centred round that epoch. W e are hardly 
in a position to discuss other stellar systems, or to assign ages to other 
astronomical objects such as the great nebulae. 

The cosmogouist has finished his task when he has described to the best 
of his ability the inevitable sequence of changes which constitute the history 
of the material universe. But the picture which he draws opens questions of 
the widest interest not only to science, but also to humanity. What is the 
significance of the vast processes it portrays % What is the meaning, if any 
there be which is intelligible to us, of the vast accumulations of matter which 
appear, on our present interpretations of space and time, to have been created 
only in order that they may destroy themselves? What is the relation of life 
to that universe, of which, if we are right, it can. occupy only so small a corner? 
What, if any, is our relation to the remote nebulae, for surely there must be 
some more direct contact than that light can travel between them and us in 
a hi%ndred million years? Do their colossal incomprehending masses come 
nearer to representing the main ultimate reality of the universe, or do we? 
Are^we ijmiely part of the sa^ picture as they, or is it possible that we are 
part of the artist? 4^© they percl^ only a dream, while we are brain- 
cells in the mind of the dreamer? Or is our importance measured solely by 
the fiactions of space and time we occupy— space injfinitely less than a speck 
of dust iu a vast city, and time less than one tick of a clock which has 
endured for ages and will tick on for ages yet to come ? 

It is not for the cosmogouist to attempt to suggest answers to these wide 
q^uestions, or even to the more limited questions directly raised by the sequence 
of events which is his own special study. He will be specially reluctant to 
attempt either, knowing how dimly most of the sequence of events can be 
seen, and how much of it cannot be seen at all. His critics may allege that 
what he sees most clearly is only a Creation of his own imagination, and he is 
only too conscious that it may be so. He can only end with a question 5 others, 
more confident or more fortunate, may, if they wish, attempt an answer. 

Bet us, however, reflect that mankind is at the very beginning of its 
exisrtencej on the astronomical time-scale it has lived only for a few brief 
moments, and has only just begun to notice the cosmos outside itself. It is, 
perhaj^ hardly likely to interpret its surroundings aright in the first few 
moments its ey^ are open. 
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